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PREFACE 


When my father passed away on March 7, 1926, this work was 
found in almost complete condition. The manuscript had been 
written and completed three times. On the author’s death a fourth 
writing was found to be broken off on p. 248 (at the mark f). 

A part of the investigations and conclusions contained in the book 
was laid before the public in a series of lectures on “Modern 
Theories of the State and Social Life”, which were delivered in the 
University of Copenhagen in the spring of 1924. 

The “Carlsberg Fond” has readily contributed its valuable aid 
towards the publication of the Danish edition, and Professor Victor 
Kuhr, of the University of Copenhagen, has assisted in the publica- 
tion by giving valuable advice and also by the reading of proofs. 
The arrangement and publication of the Danish edition has other- 
wise been undertaken by the undersigned. 

The “Rask-Orsted Foundation” (the international scientific fund 
of Denmark) has made the necessary pecuniary grant for the transla- 
tion of the book into English and the publication, for which my 
mother begs me to tender her best thanks. 

The translation of the book into English has been undertaken by 
Miss Anne Friis, M.A., for which I thank her kindly. 


V. Starcke. 
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CHAPTER I 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 
The Growth of Trade, and Free Trade. 


bout the middle of the eighteenth century there was a signi- 

ficant revolution in the attitude which the most eminent minds 
found it expedient to recommend men to take up towards one an- 
other. This change found its strongest manifestation in David Hume’s 
and Adam Smith’s new understanding of the conditions of human 
co-operation. Hume actually created a new national economy by 
emphasizing the productive and co-operative character of trade and 
rejecting its character of mutual plunder. In the same years in 
which Hume’s Essays saw the light, came also Adam Smith’s “Theory 
of Moral Sentiment” (1759), which emphasized mutual sympathy 
and joy as the decisive factor in social life. During the negotiations 
for peace (1763) Hume caused the final peace to be characterized 
by the new ideas of mutual good-will as the expression of something 
different from weakness, and in the circle of Physiocrats he found 
men in whom related ideas were developing. Adam Smith’s mature 
and epoch-making work: An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations, 1776, bore profound evidence of his inter- 
change of thought with the Physiocrats. It came in the year in 
which Turgot fell and in which Hume died. It shaped in its doc- 
trine of free trade a formula for the understanding of the inter- 
dependence of nations and the good-will which ought to animate 
their inter-relations as well as those of the individuals, while war 
and all attempts at customs-barriers are marks of lack of under- 
standing and of mutual ill-will. 
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English society especially was influenced at that time by a 
number of changed trade conditions, the expansion of the colonial 
empire and the introduction of machinery, which held many pos- 
sibilities of turning Adam Smith’s points of view to advantage. After 
the close of the American War of Independence, which broke out 
precisely in the same year as Adam Smith’s work was published 
and which, in its conduct, proved a living example of the justness 
of his assertions, William Pitt when Prime Minister succeeded in 
making a series of steps forward towards Free Trade, until the wars 
with France from the end of the nineties until the fall of Bonaparte 
once more gave sovereignty to the war-tariffs, and the post-war pe- 
riod created a great number of economic catastrophies, which .were 
only remedied by an energetic and protracted struggle for free 
trade. 

The demand for a removal of the obstacles to the activities of the 
citizen was nothing new. It was, on the whole, a return to Edward the 
Third’s economic policy of the 14th century. The fundamental 
purpose of this had been to encourage foreign trade in order to 
promote the consumers’ interests by procuring more and cheaper 
articles. This policy had under his successor been replaced by one 
that directly opposed it, because it was then all-important to create 
a strong State who could use every possible means for enforcing her 
will, in internal as well as external matters. To the more short- 
sighted the consumers’ interests became a question of less importance. 
It was not of much consequence whether they possessed anything; 
it was of more importance that the producers were favourably 
situated. They were to get the highest possible prices for their 
products, in order that the country’s store of money might be the 
largest possible. The government, it was thought, must therefore 
watch over what is called a favourable balance of trade. The sales 
abroad must fetch a profit irrespective of the interests of the home 
consumers.') 

The quantity of gold and silver was regarded as the only real 
wealth. It was not seen that, when all comes to all, gold and silver 
are only values because things can be bought for them. A man like 
the later chancellor, Sir Thomas More, railed in his work Utopia at 


*) Suviranta, The Theory of Balance of Trade in England, 1923. 
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this idolization of money and at the idea that kings might consider 
themselves the richer for having a well-filled exchequer, even though 
the citizens were destitute. In the course of a short time his work went 
through a great number of editions, which shows that there was no 
lack of interest in his description of a happy society, where the 
consumers interests predominated, and where nobody suffered 
want, but real wealth reigned everywhere. But his very description 
of this well-regulated society, where all the consumers’ interests were 
satisfied by regulated work, caused his viewpoint to have no influence 
on the government of society as it really was. Utopia was a society 
resting in itself, without any remarkable interest in carrying its will 
through against any outward opponent, and without an executive 
which must fight the population in order to preserve or estab- 
lish its power at home. It was, however, just that strong executive 
which the age wanted. The mercantilistic policy had its roots 
in the fact that people thought they could measure their own 
power, and that of the State, not by the well-being of the consumers, 
but by their own organs of power. The finding of money for the 
army and navy, for the diplomatic service and for a thorough or- 
ganization of the action of the State was the task which must first 
and foremost be performed in order to introduce life and activity 
and unity in the State. And to cope with that task it was thought 
that the possession of gold and silver, in their quality of being 
different from all that grew and developed, was the sine qua non. 

It was not any decrease in the desire to create a strong, powerful 
and enterprising State which towards the end of the eighteenth 
century enabled Adam Smith, with such powerful effect, to revert 
to the older idea; it was the consumer’s interest which now ac- 
quired a new significance from being the expression of the nation’s 
inner life and activity. Adam Smith does not measure the wealth 
of the nations by their passive riches, but by their active social pro- 
cesses, by the manifold variety of their strong mutual interdepen- 
dency. The condition of existence for production lies in the consumer’s 
interest. The division of labour and the specialization of produc- 
tion, the greatest possible facility for admission to the markets, and 
the fewest possible artificial barriers to the freedom of trade are 
the conditions of the creation of wealth, and legislature’s unscrupul- 
ous favouring of the rich at the cost of the poor is a direct hindrance 
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to the formation of wealth.1) The main point is to promote the 
increase of all real values such as habitations, trades, ships, etc. 

In this manner war was made on the whole existing system of 
government regulations, laws and customs which hampered the free 
play of the forces of trade. 

That the main thing was to gain victory on thie point was the 
driving thought wherever it was felt that a world was to be gained 
if only the barriers fell. The policy of the nineteenth century was 
what we call the laissez-faire policy, what its opponents named 
hopeless anarchy, its adherents the policy of free trade. 


Poverty. 


But amongst the conditions which made themselves felt, partly 
as a consequence of the existing state of affairs, partly as new con- 
sequences of the more unhampered activity, was the overwhelming 
poverty in the working-class everywhere. The difficulty arose from 
the workers’ dual position as being at the same time consumers 
and material of production. The new industrialists were only inte- 
rested in the latter aspect. The idea was to exploit the workers as 
much as possible, to reduce their wages as far as possible and to 
extend their working hours as much as possible. No interest was 
taken in their mode of living as human beings, so long as it was 
cheaper to throw them on the waste-heap and replace them by 
others than to increase their wages. So long as only general Christian 
charity and not trade interests induced sympathy, the care of the 
poor remained a question of alms only and could not become a ques- 
tion of paying them higher wages. 

The English Poor Law bore drastic testimony of the wavering 
attitude in which the question was considered. The old Elizabethan 
Act, which gave the unemployed maintenance in the workhouses 
where work was enforced, was in 1784 followed by the so-called 
Gilbert's Act, which provided that the parishes should make allow- 
ances in aid of wages in order to raise these to a suitable amount. 
The consequence of this alteration was, in the first place, that the 
masters were able to reduce wages still more relentlessly than before 


*) See Adam Smith, Book IV, Chapter VII. 
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and, in the second place, that the workers’ own interest in obtaining 
higher wages was weakened. The expenditure of the parishes increased 
at such a rate that they were on the brink of bankruptcy. After the 
carrying of the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 one of the first 
steps taken was the abolition of Gilbert’s Act and the reestablishment 
of the Elizabethan Act (in 1834). 

Interference with the question of wages went counter to the 
prevailing economic doctrine and the only moderate step which the 
government early found itself called upon to take was a police 
regulation of factory conditions. As early as 1802 Robert Peel the 
elder took the initiative in the passing of some measures regulating 
working conditions and hours in the cotton and woollen mills. But 
it was only after the passing of the Parliamentary Reform Act and 
in connection with a growing opposition against the laissez-faire 
principles that the impetus was given to an active factory legislation 
concerning female and child labour, holidays and _ hygienic 
measures. Towards the end of the century this legislation reached 
a rather high degree of perfection; its carrying into effect was 
watched over by a factory inspectorate. But however significant 
this organization was, the existing antagonism between capitalist and 
worker was left untouched, and, if labour riots occurred, the govern- 
ment always took the side of capitalism. It was a long time before 
the workers were given the right of forming unions in order te 
improve their conditions. The severe laws which had formerly pro- 
hibited Trade Unions as conspiracies were certainly abolished in 
1824; but right up to 1871 Trade Unions led a lawless existence, as 
they could not as such possess property, exercise rights or enter 
into engagements. 

Thus, in the early days, Christian charity was the only force 
to take up the fight against poverty; but, by being alone in the 
struggle, it became in various ways antagonistic to progressive trade, 
seeking either to hamper it or to force it into moulds which were 
alien to it. There were those who dreamed of preventing the violent 
increase of a landless town-population, and others whose aim became 
the establishment of a both nationally and internationally organized 
set of associations, whose leaders would in a paternal way watch 
over the masses. The former movement was especially marked in 
England, the latter in France. 
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At the end of the fourteenth century the lack of labour, which was 
a consequence of the Black Death, had already induced the land- 
owners in England by means of a stricter enforcement of the old 
village laws, which had partially sunk into oblivion, to retain the 
landworkers in the villages. This had occasioned riots and was 
one of the chief causes of the Lollard Movement, which attached 
itself to Wycliff’s fight against the extortions of the Pope’s emis- 
saries. The lack of labour in the country, however, made the land- 
owners try to dispense with labour. They transformed the corn- 
fields into pastures for sheep, for the tending of which only a 
few shepherds were needed. The wooltrade became a source of 
riches and was one of the causes of the mercantilistic policy’s 
caring for the producers’ interests at the cost of the consumer's. 
Many people were in this way driven away from the land and had 
difficulty in finding other work by which they might subsist. Pover- 
ty and legal insecurity ensued.') 


Thomas More. 


Thomas More, whom we mentioned above, criticized this state 
of affairs severely. He was bitingly derisive at those who, as a testi- 
mony to the high state of justice in England, pointed to the scores of 
thieves who might be seen dangling on the gallows. It is, he main- 
tains, impossible and unjust thus to fight theft, when the causes 
remain which make people thieves. “The sheep”, he writes,“ have now 
become such savage animals, that they devour men and whole vil- 
lages. When men are driven from the farm, and large stretches of 
land which had formerly given food to many people, now only give 
maintenance to a few shepherds, those who have lost house and 
place of work and who, however willing to work, can find no work 
because nobody wants them, must inevitably find themselves reduced 
to beg and steal. A law ought to be made to the effect that those 
who have broken up farms and villages, should re-build them or 
give compensation to those whom they have thus deprived of their 


*) See the description of English land conditions in J. Rogers, Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages, 1884; Karl Marx, Das Kapital, 6. Aufl., 1909, I. pp. 782—699; 
R. Prothero, English Farming past and present, 1912; S. A. R. Marriott, The Eng- 
lish Land System, 1914. 
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subsistence. So long as there is in existence such private power, as 
can at will leave the land unutilized, there will always be men who 
must become thieves in order to live”. 

Then Thomas More proceeds to describe the working society 
in Utopia, where no land is allowed to lie uncultivated, where work, 
of which everybody performs his share, is organized so as to pro- 
duce sufficient for all, but where no superfluous work is performed 
and where everybody can provide himself from the stores with what 
he wants without any special payment, and where, for this reason, 
money is unknown and gold and silver despised. Money only makes 
people adopt a false standard of riches and causes them to feel its 
glory, to a great extent, to be conditioned by the poverty of others. 
So long as private property exists there will be enmity among men; 
they will plunder each other and he who plunders most will do so 
in the name of public welfare. Through two centuries of deliberate 
legislation which finally culminated at the end of the 18th century, 
Parliament endeavoured to enable the land-owners to force labour 
wages down to starvation level.') 


Spence, Ogilvie, Charles Hall. 


At the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th centuries 
when the poverty of the workers had become terrible, Thomas Spence 
and William Ogilvie, who were strongly influenced by More’s de- 
scription, set up a claim for a land-reform which was to be founded 
upon equal rights of all men to the possession of land, land 
being not the product of the work of any single person.?) The great 
land-owners are to be considered as freebooters, who appropriate 
the profit from the farmer’s work, their large incomes are only 
the wages of laziness. The cultivator of the land should enjoy the 
full profit from his work and for his use of the land only pay a 
rent to the parish. Such an arrangement would abolish poverty at 
the same time as it would make the cultivation of the land more 
intensive. 


*) S. Th. Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, Ed. 1919, pp. 488 f. 

*) The Pioneers of Land Reform. Essays by Thomas Spence, William Ogilvie, 
Thomas Paine. With an introduction by M. Beer, 1920; M. Beer, A History of 
British Socialism I—II 1920. I. pp. 101—132. 
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Similar ideas were propounded by Thomas Paine and men like 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey. They were all profoundly 
moved with sympathy for the poor and indignation at the sudden 
accumulation of riches in a few hands. Such a state was counter to 
natural right and had been created by artificial and unjust forms 
of government. But the strong stressing of the significance of the 
land-question was, in the form in which it was set forth, antago- 
nistic to the preponderance which had been gained by industrial 
development and thus their ideas took the semblance of being an 
attack on the free flowing of the sources of riches themselves. Sym- 
pathy for the poor could not easily hold its own against the en- 
thusiasm for the sweeping development of trade which had seized 
all minds. 

A more pronounced attempt to give the sympathy with the 
poor a closer connection with the interests of trade was made by 
Charles Hall (1805). Poverty is, in his opinion, not only a state 
provoking to our feelings, but a sign of sickness in trade. It was 
not only the hasty growth of industry and trade at the cost of agri- 
culture, which lay at the bottom of this vicious state of affairs, but 
the state of lawlessness which had been rendered possible by the 
severance of the workers from the land. What is named the interests 
of trade are but the interests of capital and the main thing is to 
understand the antagonism between capital and labour. Through 
divers statistical computations Hall arrived at the result that the 
four fifths of the population of England, who by their work created 
the values, only got one eighth of them, while the seven eighths 
fell to the one fifth who created nothing. It is absurd to say that 
there is a free contractual relationship between the employer 
and worker; the latter has only the choice of slaving or starv- 
ing. Capital and labour have directly opposite interests, the 
gain of the former spells loss to the latter. Trade and industry are 
therefore so far from being in themselves marks of the wealth of a 
nation that, on the contrary, they may become the means by which 
the minority impoverish the majority. The capitalist adds no value 
to what has been created by labour, he merely buys the products 
of labour from those who create them, at a price which is below 
their value. Only in this way can a profit be gained by the capitalist. 
But the lower the majority of the population sinks into poverty, 
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the weaker becomes the nation. The only strength of capital lies 
in its power to accumulate riches; this power it also displays by 
creating war among the nations in order that it may the better 
plunder and extend trade. But what is the good of such accumu- 
lation? Without work property cannot be turned to profit, but be- 
comes a dead, valueless collection of things. The poorer the work- 
ers, the weaker the nation. All creation of wealth must rest on agri- 
culture; land must therefore be given back to the people and the 
economic development must be based on a dense population of small 
farmers. If everybody owned a stretch of land, on which he could 
subsist when everything else failed, the worker’s relation to the 
capitalist would be changed, as nobody then could force a man to 
work for him against his will, or deprive him of his profit by un- 
derpaying his work. 

The whole capitalistic system is destructive and should be pulled 
up by its roots. It is not the fruit of conscious calculation but a 
displacement of the worker’s natural relation to his work. Poverty 
was thus, according to Hall, not only an expense that was incurred in 
order to obtain the far greater advantages which trade and industry 
were thought to afford, but a testimony that the entire artificial 
edifice of power and riches floated in the air. 

Thus two ideas prevailed on the subject of poverty. One was 
governed by human sympathy, which condemned suffering; it was 
in their quality of being poor that the property-less had a right to 
demand a change of their conditions. The other idea was this, that 
poverty was caused by plunder; the poor did not get their due. 
These two view-points were constantly intermixed, and the un- 
certainty as to which was the principal one had its root in a confused 
understanding of the moral principles themselves. What is right, 
what is duty, how far should man’s law accord with the law of God? 

The great problem with which the existence and growth of 
poverty faced the age was — whether it was God’s command to love 
one’s fellow-creatures that created an obligation, which must be 
met, so that one man should not covet riches while another starved 
— or, whether it was only our hearts’ desires which made us help 
our fellow-beings. The fact that human suffering can arouse our 
sympathy gives us a moral perfection which the hard of heart must 
do without; but can the want of the poor by this means be changed 
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into a legal claim (of the same character as that which any man can 
make, that nobody must deprive him of his belongings) and the 
abolition of poverty become a principle for the judical organization 
of society? 


Communism and the Doctrine of Utility. 


The Christian train of ideas demanded originally a communistic 
organization of human society and it was only the Fall that 
created private property and the division between rich and poor 
which we find in our societies. But our social organization is not 
only a consequence of the Fall, — it is also a means ordained by 
God of ridding ourselves of the consequences of the Fall. Every 
claim to authority and property originates with God, and nobody 
possesses authority and property lawfully when he does not use 
them in the right way. But it is always the communistic society 
that expresses perfection, and especially must it be held asserted that 
if it be possible to bring such a society into existence it will be 
disobedience to God not to do so. Such a society becomes possible 
where it is not a society of asceticism and renunciation, but, on the 
contrary, the organization which is best fitted for creating general 
wealth. In this way Thomas More had described his communistic 
Utopia. Communism is the social organization which builds on the 
interests of the consumer. 

In the moral philosophy of the eighteenth century this view 
found its philosophical formula in the doctrine of utility and its 
principle: The greatest possible happiness of the greatest possible 
number. All morality and right demand an unconditional obligation 
and can therefore only rest on the decision of God. Human decisions 
are always conditional and changeable and can thus hold no ab- 
solutely valid obligation. The principle of utility builds therefore 
on the will of God. But how are we to know what is the will of 
God? The essence of God being love, only that which inspires bene- 
volence towards one’s fellow-men can be acknowledged as the will 
of God and, in this way, the welfare of humanity becomes the crite- 
rion of the Divine Law. 

This intricate train of thought, that the criterion of virtue is the 
will of God, but the criterion of the will of God is the happiness of 
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humanity is only a way of expressing the fact that you cannot by 
means of logic prove to man that universal welfare is his highest 
interest. Especially John Gay formulated this viewpoint in all its 
conciseness.7) In reality it only means that universal welfare should 
be the leading principle in our conduct of life. A few years later 
Hume sought to build our morals on our natural feelings — but 
under the control of justice. The latter is the expression of what is 
demanded in order that a society may exist, the desire of living in 
society being our deepest instinct. The conditions for living together 
in society are that society is capable of carrying through an equal 
valuation, of maintaining impartiality and of securing safety. Thus 
society takes the place of the will of God, but while God’s will is 
known to be love, and universal welfare consequently becomes his 
will, it is not, in the same way, certain that welfare is the aim of 
society. The question may at any rate be asked, whether we should 
strive for universal welfare because it conditions society, or whether 
we strive for social life because it renders universal welfare 
possible. 


Jeremy Bentham. 


The latter view was held by Bentham, who gained an extreme- 
ly powerful influence on the attitude of the age towards public as 
well as private right. Already in his first pamphlet “A Fragment on 
Government”, which came in the same years as Adam Smith’s great 
work, he sets up universal welfare in itself as the valid principle 
for every social organization and in his chief work “Principles of 
Moral and Legislation” (1780) he maintains that sympathy as “bene- 
volence” is the motive which induces us both to act in accordance 
with universal welfare and to decide in what it consists. We use 
our experience and our intellect to judge of the consequences of our 
actions and to decide whether these or those laws are useful or 
injurious. We may make mistakes, but we have no other way to go 
than to employ our sagacity and power of thinking. Also our own 


*) John Gay, Preliminary Dissertation concerning the Fundamental Principle 
of Virtue or Morality, 1731; Albee, A History of English Utilitarianism, 1902, 
pp. 69 ff. 
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welfare matters, and Bentham relies on being able to prove that the 
welfare of all depends on the welfare of each, so that social organiza- 
tion should aim at the construction of such harmony. Adam Smith 
had intended to prove that such harmony exists in the economic 
domain so that the best possible main result is attained when every- 
body with caution and judgment freely seeks his own hap- 
piness. In order to attain to a moral harmony, Bentham must, how- 
ever, count with more than individual wisdom. “The first law of 
nature is to wish our own happiness; the united voices of prud- 
ence and active benevolence add, — Seek the happiness of others 
— seek your own happiness in the happiness of others.”!) But even 
though we must have consideration for ourselves most at heart, we 
must admit that happiness obtained at the sacrifice of others will 
prove wanting also in regard to ourselves. 

When we talk of natural right, of the value of selfabnegation, 
of the moral sense, all these expressions are manners of speech only. 
Those who believe that there is any other scale of virtue than hap- 
piness are like the dog who, snapping at the shadow, lost the sub- 
stance.?) Moral sense is said to lead to magnanimity. But does it also 
tell us what is magnanimous? It leads us to justice, but can it decide 
what is just?*) The present organization of the State sins against 
the consideration of universal welfare on innumerable points; it 
has caused countless misfortunes by overlooking that it is quite 
beyond its task to decide what is welfare. That is determined by 
nature, and jurisprudence is but the science which tells us how to 
utilize the law for the promotion of welfare.*) The course of the 
stars is no more dependent on our opinions than are our opinions 
decisive as to whether our society shall prosper or fall into ruins. 
Thomas More has already set forth this viewpoint; we must know 
the law of the life or death of society if we are not to act blindly. 
To take our recourse to God’s will is only to believe that we can 
ascertain the laws of society in any way but by experience. Society 
is only the sum of the individuals, and if therefore everybody is 
allowed liberty to do all that he himself judges to be desirable only, 


*) I. Bentham, Déontologie ou science de la Morale. 1834. L p. 32. 
*) Opus cit. p. 58. 
*) Opus cit. p. 20. 
*) Opus cit. p. 44. 
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provided that it does not interfere with the liberty of others, the 
greatest possible happiness of the greatest possible number will 
ensue. 

What burned deepest in Bentham’s soul was anger at the in- 
difference with which the State, often sheltered by false religious or 
traditional principles, looked at many conditions of the age which 
made people fall victims to misery and refused them legal protec- 
tion against violence and fraud.’) But he did not only feel resent- 
ment when the weak were abandoned to the mercies of the strong, 
the mentally poor to those superior in intellect. He thought it un- 
wise. Among the tasks which the State must take upon herself in 
order to promote universal welfare, one must be to see that the 
weak are not hampered in the development of their minds, their 
knowledge and judgment. In spite of the near relationship between 
Bentham and Adam Smith it would be quite unjustifiable to trane- 
fer the latter’s laissez-faire principle to Bentham’s doctrine. He 
wanted us all to regard the consideration of the welfare of society 
as the supreme claim, only supposing society to be such as to be 
worthy of the love of each single individual. Men are not poor 
creatures who need guardians; but, on the other hand, they should 
not be made victims of conditions which stunt their growth, so that 
they become unable to use their freedom. Bentham was in his later 
years an eager spokesman for political liberty; he demanded equal 
and general franchise for men and women. Only through the people’s 
power over legislation could the indifference be dispelled with 
which those in power allowed the atrocious miseries to exist. Ben- 
tham died in 1832, the very year in which the Parliamentary Re- 
form was carried through. 


William Godwin. 


Bentham’s thoughts led Godwin to demand a quite new social or- 
ganization.*) We are all to endeavour to promote the welfare of 
the whole of society. To live in society is always happiness, nay, it 


1) R. Wilson, The Province of the State, 1911, XI. 

*) An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice and Its Influence On Genera] Virtue 
and Happiness, 1793; P. Eltzbacher, Der Anarchismus, 1900, Kap. 3; G. F. Steffen, 
Den materialistiska samhallsuppfattningens historia for Karl Marx, 1914, pp. 288 f. 
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is the condition of happiness, but the State is at best a necessary 
evil. Every kind of legal organization is an arbitrary and stereotyped 
system which gives no scope for taking into consideration the con- 
stantly changing quality of men and conditions. It is not according 
to tradition and custom, the usages of our ancestors, or any written 
law that all necessary decisions should be made; but intelligent and 
capable men should discuss the cases and make decisions thereon. 
Such discussions and decisions are, however, only possible in nar- 
row circles, and therefore Godwin sets forth a demand for the break- 
ing up of the nation into a variety of small self-supporting groups, 
whose mutual connection should be reduced to a minimum. To this 
small independent society each member is attached by all his inte- 
rests. What holds these people together is something quite different 
from a contract; it is intelligent men’s common discernment of what 
is the best. In such a society private property will therefore be out 
of the question. What interest can we take in accumulating property 
which far exceeds our capacity of spending? 

Godwin’s description of the bliss to be found in such a system 
of small self-sufficient communistic societies accords in all essenti- 
als with Thomas More’s. It can be brought into existence by con- 
vincing men of its excellence; no other way is open. All use of 
power only creates misfortunes and offers no security that justice 
is carried through. At the core of Godwin’s social doctrine is the 
close connection between his high valuation of human liberty as au- 
thoritative and conscious self-determination and his belief that this 
can only be brought about in small co-operative groups of trade. 
His theory has been called anarchism, because he wages war against 
that great organ of central organization, the modern State. Eng- 
land must return to or revive the old state, where the citizens lived 
in small farming communities eking out their income by some home 
industry. We find the same train of thought about twenty years later 
in Robert Owen’s co-operative village organization. 

Godwin’s social doctrine was determined by his opposition to 
the dissolution of the old village organization which was just then 
being accomplished. 

His theories went directly counter to the prevalent admiration 
for the violent development of large scale commerce and trade; and 
his accusation that this preponderant admiration oppressed the 
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people into poverty, ignorance and indifference called forth in 
protest a book, which came to play an important part in the de- 
fence of the new development by proving, in a seemingly unimpeach- 
ably objective way, that poverty was not due to this or that social 
organization, but to unchangeable conditions of nature. It was God- 
win’s anarchistic pastoral idyl which occasioned Malthus to write 
his famous work: Essay on the Principle of Population (1798). The 
fact, asserts Malthus, that there is only room for a definitely limited 
number of men at the table of life, cannot be altered; the rest must 
die. The population increase at a quicker rate than the articles of 
food. Already in 1786 a clergyman, John Townsend') had, under 
the impression of the then new Poor Law (Gilbert’s Act) main- 
tained, that the attempt to try to remedy poverty was a misunder- 
standing. Poverty is the necessary condition of riches and the fact 
that there are poor people who are willing to take upon themselves 
the lowest kinds of work and, by this means, enable the more deli- 
cate to apply themselves uninterruptedly to more elevated pursuits, 
enhances the happiness of society. “Poor Laws”, he writes, “have a 
tendency to disturb the harmony and beauty, the symmetry and 
order, which are contained in this system and which God and Na- 
ture have created”. At the back of Townsend’s utterances lurked a 
fear that a decline in civilization would ensue if the privileges of 
riches disappeared. This fear was at that time much to the fore; it 
still plays an important part and it has during the industrial de- 
velopment taken on a new shape: as a belief in the theory that enter- 
prise and progress rest with the small group of people who have the 
means and powers of starting new undertakings and who as a reward 
accumulate great riches.’) 


Malthus, Owen, Ricardo, Chartism. 


Malthus’s work gave those who felt pangs of conscience at the 
growing poverty an excellent opiate. This was the course of nature 
and it could not be helped. Manufacturers bought children without 
compunction from the masters of orphanages and forced them with 


*) Cited from Marx, Das Kapital, the sixth impression, 1909, I. p. 612. 
*) For Malthus’s relation to Adam Smith, see Steffen, Den materialistiska sam- 
hallsuppfattningens historia for Karl Marx, 1914, p. 292. 
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whips into the factories where they let them work for nineteen 
hours at a payment of 6d. Thus people who really felt sincere 
pain at seeing all this misery, would oppose attempts to remedy the 
injuries through factory legislation. Harriet Martineau protested 
against the attempts which were made to limit child labour in 
1833.1) It went counter to the economic laws. The only way out of 
the children’s sufferings was death. 

Malthus’s doctrine was, however, seriously shaken by the ex- 
periences which were involved in the first great economic crisis of 
1815. This crisis was a reaction which followed on the conclusion 
of the Napoleonic Wars. Everybody had expected peace to bring a 
great boom in trade, but this optimistic hope was deceived and 
the feverish production which had been started on these expectations 
had produced unsaleable goods. Everywhere an increasing want 
was visible not on account of a scarcity of goods but, on the contrary, 
caused by an excess of production. It was not, as Malthus had said, 
that production could not keep up with the consumption of the in- 
creasing population, but the direct opposite was the case, it being 
consumption that proved incapable of absorbing production. Faced 
by these conditions Robert Owen maintained that there must be 
some lapse in the social organization when such great poverty could 
exist amidst all this superfluity. The consumer's capacity for buying 
must be increased; poverty was a threat to production and this would 
have nothing to stand on and be a source of the decay of the nation 
if it lowered the standard of living of the working-class. It was the 
contrast between social production for social aims and individual 
production for personal profit which could now, for the first time, 
be based on actual experience. The fact that the producers, as had 
been perceived by Adam Smith, were in a constant conspiracy to 
keep wages down was now proved to result in their depriving them- 
selves of their customers. 

At the same time Ricardo (1772—1823) set forth a somewhat dif- 
ferent explanation.?) He maintained that capital was the creative 
agent of wealth. The Science of Economics occupies itself with the 
laws of the production of such commodities as can be increased by 


*) Cited from Simkowitch, Marxism versus Socialism. 3. Ed. 1923. p. 107. 
*) Ricardo, On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 1817. 
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human activity. But land cannot be regarded as such a commodity ; 
the only thing that can happen is that men can be forced to bring 
constantly poorer land under cultivation. But the poorer the land 
which must be cultivated the greater the proportionate surplus pro- 
fit on the better land, and this surplus profit or ground-rent falls 
to the land-owner. Under the industrial development the popula- 
tion will grow, poorer land will be taken into use, the ground-rent 
will increase and the prices of corn rise. Subsistence will become 
dearer and wages rise; but in this way the profits of capital will go 
down. Therefore Ricardo thinks it possible to assert that the 
greater the activity which capital puts forth, the less becomes its 
profit when the land-owners’ incomes grow. This state of affairs 
is still further aggravated to the detriment of the collective trade 
interest, but in favour of the landed proprietors who have contri- 
buted nothing to the development, by measures of protection like 
the one carried through by the Corn Law of 1815. 

Ricardo’s doctrines contributed to relieve the tension between the 
industrial capitalists and the workers while at the same time it in- 
creased the animosity towards the landed proprietors as a self- 
centred class who sought their own advantage at the cost of the rest 
of the population. Thus it operated partly in the opposite direction 
to that of Owen. Owen’s dream of a society of small villages with 
agriculture for the principal occupation supplemented by home in- 
dustry rested on conditions which at his time had disappeared and 
therefore could hardly gain favour with the working-class, as it 
would require an entire retrograde migration of the population. The 
workers in the factories did not want to move back into the country; 
it was as factory workers that they desired an improvement of their 
condition; but their demands for higher wages were met with 
powerful opposition from the factory owners; and in Ricardo’s doc- 
trine of the limited capital, which as circulating might be utilized 
for paying wages, the factory-owners found a support for their asser- 
tion that they were unable to pay higher wages. 

During the strained conditions of the time the pressure on the 
part of the industrial magnates for parliamentary reform was con- 
stantly gaining headway and was carried in 1832. The belief that 
the way forward to the furthering of one’s interests went through 
access to parliamentary representation, grew, and the work- 
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ers, who had lately been stirring up riots about the country, but 
who had always been met with firm resistance from the custodians 
of peace, now united in the demand for the franchise. Thus 
Chartism was formed, the first attempt on the part of the workers 
to organize themselves under their own leaders. For about a dozen 
years this political unrest continued, but at length it was suppressed 
and was followed by a calm which was further encouraged by great 
industrial undertakings, especially the construction of railways, af- 
fording better openings for work. The workers gave up their political 
fight and instead they concentrated their power on the development 
of their organizations, the Trade Unions. Chartism failed, because 
the movement lacked a definite group of ideas on which to concen- 
trate and did not find the means of incorporating itself into existing 
conditions. In various circles there was much understanding of the 
workers’ miserable conditions and by way of a repartee to the Whigs 
for their defeat at the Parliamentary Reform of 1832 the Tories 
especially stretched out a hand to support their demand for aid. But 
this meant in reality that they considered the workers’ demand as 
a kind of relief on a large scale, in the essence of poor-relief. In the 
course of the movement the view had gradually gained ground with 
the workers that it was right and not relief which was wanted. Their 
misery was due to exploitation, to the fact that they did not get the 
full profit of their labour. But how they were to obtain higher 
wages without ruining industry they were unable to solve. They 
would have none of Godwin’s and Owen’s communistic ideas as set 
forth in their agrarian garb, and they were incapable of drawing 
up the outlines of an industrial communistic society, as they wholly 
lacked the knowledge and education to support the technical 
apparatus of industry. Owen’s powerful claim for a better elementary 
education as being perhaps the sine qua non consequently won many 
adherents among the workers. Later on its was advocated with great 
force by Richard Cobden.') 

It is a strange evidence of the vagueness which marked Chartism 
that Cobden in his fight for the repeal of the Corn Law of 1815, 
which Owen had foretold would have a destructive effect on foreign 


‘) For Cobden’s attitude see C. N. Starcke, Personlighedens Moral, 1912, p. 450; 
J. Morley, The Life of Richard Cobden, 1879, 12th Ed. 1905. 
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trade, was met with the most vehement resistance in labouring circ- 
les; he was regarded as a biassed spokesman for the employers’ 
interests, and it was not understood that it was in the interests of the 
workers, who constituted an indispensable link in the whole indu- 
strial structure, that the expansion of industry was not hampered 
by short-sighted protective measures. Ricardo’s doctrine of the re- 
verse proportion between wages and profit also made it more dif- 
ficult for the workers to believe that the growth of industry led 
to higher wages. 

F. Engels and Karl Marx entered into communication with the 
leading men within the Chartist movement. Engels came to Brad- 
ford in 1842 in order to study the English labour movement, and in 
November 1847 Marx came to London to participate in the negotia- 
tions which had for their result the publication of the communistic 
manifesto by him and Engels. Here Marx became acquainted with 
the revolutionary English labour-leader Harvey, the admirer of Ma- 
rat. But prior to Harvey’s personal influence Marx had been under 
the influence of a number of writers, who demanded Owen’s com- 
munistic principle of association carried through in the organization 
of society and were desirous of replacing the political legal ma- 
chinery by the organizations of labour, the Trade Unions. The Re- 
form of 1832 did not give the labour a representation in parliament 
and then for a time they went their own ways. It was of the greatest 
importance that the views of the Physiocrats on the significance of 
land and the ownership of land at the same time took a new direction, 
and gave way to the demand that all ownership of land should be 
communistic, as only in this way could the workers guard them- 
selves against the ground-rent and its unequal distribution. John 
Gray and Thomas Edmonds, but above all John Francis Bay (La- 
bour’s Wrongs and Labour’s Remedy, 1839) pointed out that it was 
only by combining that the workers could obtain the profit of their 
work. The total profit of production was then estimated at 400 
million pounds sterling. Out of this one half was given in wages to 
the workers, 50 millions were paid in taxes. Thus the employers 
appropriated to themselves 150 millions.!) How intensely Marx was 
seized by this entire movement is proved by his minute representa- 


*) M. Beer, The Pioneers of Land Reform 1920, I, p. 238. 
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tion of it in his polemical pamphlet against Proudhon.') The com- 
munist industrial society must be based on the new methods of 
production, which burst the boundaries of the old middle-class society 
that had been built up on isolated private property. He who cannot 
get into possession of the new implements is mercilessly knocked 
out.2) The communist manifesto laid down these points of view. Un- 
der the new conditions of production private capital is bound to 
exploit the working class. The manifesto therefore appeals to the 
workers’ consciousness of their profound common antagonism to the 
private capitalist as employer and their whole solidarity, it calls 
upon them to organize themselves as a class and endeavours to create 
a connection among the working classes of all countries. A dozen 
years earlier Chartist circles had already endeavoured to create an 
international workers’ combination and had entered into connection 
with Polish workers. But is was only the manifesto which made inter- 
national solidarity a banner. 


Babeuf. 


Thus in England Communism became the immediate expression 
of the organization of labour under the modern factory system, after 
having had for its basis, during the course of ages, the general idea 
of the solidarity of mankind. But one significant change had occurred ; 
the English worker, who only a short time before in the communist 
organization had seen an essentially agrarian organization and 
claimed his right of ownership to the village land, had now taken 
up a new attitude. He no longer wanted to go back to the land. He 
desired an improvement in his condition as a citizen of the town. 
This led to different developments in commercial, industrial Eng- 
land and agrarian France. In the agrarian sphere there was not 
much sympathy with the communistic efforts; it was here and there 
in the group of the town-labourers that this interest made itself felt 
as the idea on the basis of which the general feeling of fraternal 
community might be realized. Already before the revolution Ba- 


*) Karl Marx, La misére de la philosophie, 1847. German edition. Das Elend 
der Philosophie. Deutsch v. Bernstein und Kautsky. 1885, p. 45. 
*) Opus cit. p. 181. 
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beuf, the first French socialist, discussed with his friends how far it 
accorded with the laws of nature to form a society where all were 
equal and no difference was made between rich and poor. In Tho- 
mas More’s Utopia he found the ideal construction of such a society, 
where only modern industry needed to be incorporated. The revolu- 
tion disappointed Babeuf, as it was only a revolution of the middle 
classes; and when by means of a conspiracy he attempted to carry 
through his communist ideas he was executed. 

France, however, was under the influence of this idea, however 
imperfectly it was carried through. The nation was the sovereign 
and it was a contradiction that the sovereign should be condemned 
to poverty. The people became an expression for the idea of fra- 
ternity and this dominated the minds in the time after the Re- 
volution, partly in the shape of the old Christian charity, partly as 
an idea of a logically systematic nature, a thorough organization, an 
organized association. The actual form of government was a govern- 
ment by the elect, at first the divine traditions of the Bourbons, 
later the citizen king’s new staff of financiers and university teach- 
ers, but in both cases a narrow circle of the elect who alone were 
able to support the three fundamental ideas on which France rested: 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. Through these ideas France 
became one with humanity. In the men, who found this new France 
unsatisfactorily organized, the aim of social effort became there- 
fore large constructions of associations and the possibility for 
their being carried through was thought only to depend on man’s 
will to do right. Therefore the principal object with them was 
to arouse the understanding of the inner connection of the plans 
and an enthusiasm for the idea of the unity of humanity on which 
they rested. 


St. Simon, Ch. Fourier. 


The “New Christianity” of St. Simon') demanded a society, 
where an industrial and mental élite provided for the people’s ma- 
terial and mental necessities. His thoughts developed into the 


*) M. G. Hubbard, Saint Simon sa vie et ses travaux, 1857; G. Weill, Saint 
Simon et son Oeuvre, 1894; By the same author, L’école saint-simonienne, 1896; 
S. L. Puech, La Tradition socialiste en France et la Société des Nations, 1921. 
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formation of an international alliance, in which the parliaments of 
the great powers were to form a supreme government common to 
all nations. His pupil and follower Auguste Comte opined that the 
historical development would lead to the formation of a unity of 
human kind, which would harmonize the citizen’s activities, just 
as the unity of the organism explains and determines all the organs’ 
different shapes and mutual interplay. The St. Simonians set out to 
prove how love binds the whole spiritual world together just as gra- 
vitation keeps the physical world together, but it finds its principal 
sources of power in those people whom we call the great financiers 
and consequently it was first and foremost these whom the St. Si- 
monians tried to subject to their influence. They played no insig- 
nificant part during the reign of Louis Philippe, they planned great 
industrial and commercial undertakings, the construction of rail- 
ways, the cutting through of the isthmus of Suez, etc. in order to 
establish an easier and quicker connection among people living far 
apart. Comte became the founder of a scientific sociology which was 
to enable us to create organized and happy social conditions just as 
natural science had given us modern technique. 

Fourier') was also filled with the idea of the interconnection of 
all things, the masses are so closely interrelated in Nature that no- 
thing can happen in one place without its effects extending to the 
farthest parts. From a social point of view this leads to a thorough 
interconnection, and the societies must, like groups of phenomena in 
Nature, be constructed in series which consist of differently com- 
posed combinations, which can perform work and do so with greater 
precision than any single individual. If all things were alike the 
composition would only be a shapeless thing; as it is, they become as 
machinery which can perform many different things and at the same 
time create the safest basis of peace and harmony. The contrast 
between rich and poor is irrational because it is neither the con- 
sequence or the occasion of co-operation. But for this reason it 
will create nothing lasting and a contest will ensue until the very 


*) Fourier, Théorie des quatre mouvements et des destinées générales, 1808; 
Traité de lassociation domestique-agricole, 1822; Nouveau monde industriel et 
sociétaire, 1829; Ch. Adam, La Philosophie en France, 1894; F. Ravaisson, La 
Philosophie en France au XIX Siécle, 5me Ed., 1904; Mad. Gathi de Gamond, 
Fourier et son systéme, 1838. 
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contest produces order. In his first and most important work 
“Théorie des quatre mouvements et des destinées générales” he 
maintained that there are four spheres of existence, the social, the 
animal, the organic, and the material, where instead of conflict the 
activities of association should be carried through. He saw in Napo- 
leon the “omniarch” whose mission it was to force everything into 
order. He was the great victor who has to gather all the ecattered 
nations. Possibly he is only a stage on the way, the final supremacy 
will probably fall to Russia, but the decisive point is that what will 
happen is that a magnate will, with main force, compel all the parts 
into a common organization and government. The sacrifices of 
blood it will cost are nothing to the lives that will be spared by a 
general peace being created with happiness and favourable condi- 
tions, when men have learnt that every single individual should live 
for the whole. In the present state of things, you can steal, murder 
and ruin other people, slander and dishonour them openly without 
being punished by the laws. Instead of fighting each other men 
should co-operate. Nothing can happen anywhere without its ef- 
fects spreading to the farthest regions, nothing can happen in a 
small citizen’s home in a remote corner of France without its effects 
being traceable in China. Like Saint Simon he traced an analogy 
between the force of attraction in the physical world and the social 
attraction, sympathy; thus the inmost characteristic of society be- 
comes solidarity, an idea which was destined to play an important 
réle in the following years. Influenced by Owen, Fourier tried later 
on to develop his thoughts of association in “phalansteries”, villages 
with a common management and minutely divided labour. He loses 
himself in a minutely detailed description of how life should be led 
under such a common management. He draws up the sharpest 
boundaries between his phalansteries and the Saint Simonian com- 
munistic fellowship. Everybody has his completely private property, 
and one of the most characteristic features of a Fourierian phalans- 
tery is the fact that an exact register is kept of each member’s ac- 
count with the phalanstery from his fifth year. 

Fourier had adopted that living faith in peace and the co-opera- 
tion of men in individual societies and among the nations mutually 
out of which the ideas of free trade were to grow. For the moment 
the work for social peace made itself more strongly felt. But ori- 
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ginally they are co-ordinate and they can scarcely be solved sepa- 
rately. Men like Pecqueur and Leroix got into touch with represen- 
tatives of the labouring population, who suffered under indescrib- 
ably bad conditions. Frequent riots without plan and without inner 
connection bore testimony to the severity of the pressure. In the 
reigning middle classes, however, this produced no desire to learn 
to know the causes of poverty, still less to take up work to improve 
the conditions. It was not until 1840 that men like Proudhon and 
Louis Blanc made the whole state of affairs the object of a systematic 
treatment on the basis of the idea of association, and from the 
middle of the century the discussion of Fourier’s ideas practically 
ceased. 

The discussion of the problem of poverty was combined with 
the question of the interrelations of men towards each other in the 
society to which they belonged. It was the question of an alteration 
in the powers of government and the maintenance of civil order. 
In England, France and Germany the form of government had been 
called into question and in the most different shapes an arrange- 
ment was demanded which gave free play to industrial forces. 
Everywhere, however, people were frightened as to what might hap- 
pen when once steps were taken to change the established order. Who 
was to be represented, where were the limits to be drawn, was it, on 
the whole, possible to draw any limits? Everywhere the feeling was 
about that the age of democracy had come and anxiety was felt at 
the idea of government by the people. The terror from the time 
of the guillotine still lived in the minds of the people. These fears 
which were felt at the thought of a free people were further aggra- 
vated by the tension between capital and labour as described above. 
The fear of democracy coincided with the fear of the supremacy of 
the working class. 


Democracy. Tocqueville. 


A strange attempt to decide what a democratic government would 
really import, was made by Tocqueville (1806—1859) in a masterly 
description of the democracy of America’) where democracy seemed 
to have succeeded in creating a firm, middle-class government. 


") De la démocratie en Amérique, 1835, 8th ed. I—IV, 1840. 
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Tocqueville set out to indicate the decisive features which determined 
the social and mental life of such a society. 

He came to the conclusion that democracy is the force of the 
future which, as if by divine ordainment, will gain supremacy every- 
where. All hindrances will be washed away; it has borne away the 
rule of king and clergy, it will bear away the bourgeoisie as well. 
No human efforts will be able to stop it.) Tocqueville’s book ob- 
tained an immense circulation and the main features in his charac- 
terization of democracy proved so apposite that they influenced 
future development. 

The basis on which America succeeded in establishing a regular 
central government was the carrying through of the principle of 
self-government; the State governs, but does not administrate. 
Everything rests on the principle that everybody is the best judge 
of what concerns him only and is best able to guard his own inte 
rests. The municipalities and counties therefore each watch over 
their own particular interests.2) The most unlimited liberty pre- 
vails in America as regards the right of the citizen to associate in poli- 
tical parties, and this right which may seem to hold the greatest 
danger of chronic anarchy has become an active means of protecting 
the minorities against the tyrannical supremacy of the majority. 
The danger of anarchy is constantly there, but this danger is the 
means the Americans use to fight the still greater danger of the 
government’s omnipotence. The victorious party holds the whole 
public power in its hands; against this the vanquished party can only 
oppose the moral power which is given by the free right of associa- 
tion. There may be turbulent characters in America, but there are 
no secret societies and no conspiracies.°) 

In Europe the parties are militant and their aim is war against 
the government, and they regard themselves as the organs of the 
nation, which itself is unable to make its opinion heard. 
They consider themselves the actual majority as against the govern- 
ing minority. In America this is impossible. The government is the 
majority, the opposition is the minority. In Europe the objects of 


*) Opus cit. I, pp. 7 f. 
*) Opus cit. I, p. 128. 
*) Opus cit. II, pp. 35 f. 
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the parties are to act, not to speak, to strike, not to convince; the 
party members are like soldiers who obey the command of the party, 
and the party as such loses in this way a great deal of its moral 
power. In America such party discipline is unknown. It is true that 
the Americans have party administrations, but the members of the 
party hold their personal free-will intact, nobody ever sacrificed his 
free will or his personal power of judgment by joining a party.’) 

A people, thinks Tocqueville, will never in its entirety be able 
to attain to full intellectual development. The greater or lesser fa- 
cility with which people are able to live without working form the 
necessary limit to their mental progress. It is just as impossible to 
find a society where all are highly educated as it is to find one 
where all the citizens are rich. The two things are interdependent. 
The people are therefore apt to judge rashly and instinctively of 
public affairs and they become an easy prey to charlatans who know 
how to flatter them while their real friends obtain no influence. It 
is rarely that the really great men are elected. This is, however, not 
because the people cannot see who are the most capable, but because 
they have neither the desire nor the taste to elect them. This cir- 
cumstance is accounted for, says Tocqueville, by democracy giving 
rise to a certain degree of envy. Equality is demanded and those 
who are above the average are excluded from power.’) 

But this dangerous democratic instinct is counteracted by the 
power that, under threatening circumstances, is gained by the 
national instinct and which causes us to subordinate ourselves to the 
leaders who are best suited to avert the danger. The intellectual 
level of the Senate is therefore far higher than that of the House 
of Representatives. 

Democracy is always swayed by an indefinable zeal for alterations 
and improvements of the conditions of the people because the sove- 
reign i. e. the great masses are always in poor circumstances. This 
makes great demands on the finances of the State. In America the 
majority are, it must be admitted, people in modest circumstances, 
the class of property-less is, however, small and the danger af their 
claim on society becomes thus immaterial.) But, on the whole, it 


*) Opus cit. IT, pp. 39 f. 
*) Opus cit. II, pp. 44f. 
>) Opus cit. II, pp. 67f. 
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is the national character and its instincts that determine what claims 
can be made on the finances of the State rather than the desire for 
economic goods. It may be disputed whether greediness and cor- 
ruptibility are greater under an upper-class government than in a 
democracy. They may be of different kinds, but, when all is said 
and done, the aristocratic forms of government are perhaps the most 
corrupt.’) Tocqueville believed that democracy will, in the course 
of time, increase the strength of society; but it will scarcely be able, 
in any given moment, to collect all its forces as is poseible under an 
aristocratic government. It will be particularly difficult for a de- 
mocratic people to waive regard for the present moment for the 
benefit of the future. 

Democratic government will more easily allow itself to be guided 
by the principle of utility and the consideration of the greatest pos- 
sible number of people than will aristocracy. The latter will, on the 
contrary, endeavour to monopolize riches and power. There is in 
democracy no direct antagonism between the interests of the govern- 
ors and the governed as is the case in oligarchies, and this anta- 
gonism is so dangerous that it may be said completely to supersede 
all the virtues of those in power.’) 

Patriotism is at times instinctive and violent, at times of a more 
reflective nature. The latter should be allowed to gain the upper 
hand as it is the more lasting even though it is less violent. But 
the best means of transforming the instinctive, elementary patni- 
otism into a feeling of a more rational kind is to allow all 
the citizens to share in the government in order to make 
them interested in the fate of their country.*) The sense of justice 
becomes greater in a democracy because everybody possesses rights. 
Anywhere else people may regard the political rights which are 
given them as troublesome tasks which take up their time; in 
America political interest is alive and the citizens would feel a void 
in their lives if they had not the interests of their country to guard 
as well as their own.*) A majority may, of course, abuse their 
power and make unjust laws. A law does not become just, because 


*) Opus cit. II, pp. 83 f. 
>) Opus cit. II, p. 105. 
*) Opus cit. I, p. 111. 
*) Opus cit. II, p. 113. 
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the majority want it, but there is just as little guarantee that the 
will of the ruling upper class is just. God alone may without danger 
of erring be almighty. Democracy, however, has the advantage that 
the ruling majority may quickly be altered.t) The dangerous thing 
is that democracy leaves lees liberty of thought, i. e. of discussion, 
than other forms of government, as public opinion mercilessly pu- 
nishes him who entertains opinions different from the common 
run.?) As courtiers cringe to the king you cringe to the people in 
America. The choice lies in reality between admitting the whole 
people to political power and leaving their liberty to educate them, 
and placing an unlimited power in the hands of a single man, which 
will deprive all of their liberty ;*) but whilst liberty may create hate 
and discord among men, despotism will produce that which is far 
worse, a general indifference.*‘) 

What democracy demands of the upper classes is not so much 
that they should renounce their riches but rather that they should 
leave off their arrogance.®) It is true that every poor man yearns 
to participate in the goods of the rich, but he has also the hope of 
becoming rich; the rich have most of them been poor themselves 
and the mental contrast between them is not so great as in the coun- 
tries where there is scarcely any hope for the poor and where the 
rich were born to their riches. 

The more equal the individuals become the more will the idea 
of the right of society supersede the idea of individual privileges. 
Democracy will therefore have a natural tendency to centralize the 
administration and will acknowledge no kinds of privileges.*) In a 
democratic age the single individual will become constantly more 
averse to obeying somebody else, but all will obey the social autho- 
rity which represents the will of the people.”) Privileged rights and 
local peculiarities will thus in a democratic age tend to disappear 
for the benefit of a centralized uniformity. The growth of the cen- 


*) Opus cit. II, pp. 132—140. 
*) Opus cit. II, p. 143. 

*) Opus cit. pp. 247f. 

*) Opus cit. III, p. 208. 

*) Opus cit. III, p. 211. 

*) Opus cit. IV, p. 259. 

") Opus cit. IV, p. 269. 
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tral power itself, which is a striking feature in all States at the 
present day, might be interpreted as a proof of the coming victory 
of democracy. Administration will not only become more central- 
ized but it wil] interfere more in people’s private affairs and go 
much more into details.’) The administration of people’s money af- 
fairs will become constantly more subjected to collective authorities; 
you will borrow the money of the rich and make use of that of the 
poor through saving-banks.”?) Tocqueville perceives clearly that the 
very development of trade gives the State more and more tasks to 
solve. As in the Middle Ages the king’s intervention was demanded 
by trade and handicrafts to watch over the safety of the travellers 
and provide roads of communication, the same happens now only 
on a larger scale. The State becomes the largest tradesman and 
claims a superiority over all the others.’) In times where democracy 
strives to overthrow an oligarchy its leaders will be imbued with a 
living spirit of independence, but when once equality has conquered 
this passion will decrease and the power of the State will grow quite 
beyond the control of the citizens and become centralized.*) The 
thing to be feared from a democracy is that it will create a kind of 
administrative guardianship of a paternal nature. It is neither dis- 
turbance, disorder, plunder, nor anarchy which should be ap- 
prehended, but the creation of a paternal State despotism. Tocque- 
ville’s picturesque description of this democracy’s tendency to play 
the guardian, to make everything uniform and centralized is well 
worth reading. 
“Over all the citizens looms an immense protective power which 
takes it upon itself to secure their necessities and watch over their 
fates. It is absolute, goes into details, is firmly established and 
gentle. It would be like the paternal power if like this it had for its 
purpose to prepare men for their manhood; but, on the contrary, 
it only seeks to keep them irrevocably fixed in childhood; it de- 
lights to see the citizens amuse themselves provided that amusement 
is their only end. It works willingly for their happiness: but it 
wants to do so unaided and to judge unaided. It provides for their 


1) Opus cit. IV, p. 291. 
*) Opus cit. IV, p. 292. 
*) Opus cit. IV, pp. 294 f. 
*) Opus cit. IV, p. 306. 
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safety, foresees and secures their necessities, facilitates their amuse- 
ments, conducts their most important businesses, administrates their 
industry, and divides their inheritances. Why should it not be able 
to save them entirely from the toil and moil of living? Thus it will 
day by day make the use of independent judgment more useless 
and rare; it will restrict the will to the farthest extent and gradually 
deprive every citizen of his right of self-determination. Equality 
has prepared men for all this, it has accustomed them to suffer it 
and often even consider it a blessing.”*) 

“Those dangers”, concludes Tocqueville, “with which equality 
threatens human independence I have wanted to throw into a sharp 
relief, because I am profoundly convinced that those dangers are 
both the most terrible that futurity holds in store and also those 
of which we are least sensible. But I do not regard them as inevit- 
able.”?) Unfortunately Tocqueville does not describe how they are 
to be averted. He only trusts that men will find the power in them- 
selves which may determine their fate for the best. But he has no 
doubt that the inevitable development will be democratic. The old 
society disappears, the new shapes itself; whether it will be better 
nobody can tell, but it will be different. It seems to him that the 
lines of development will tend to distribute good and evil equally 
in this world. Great riches will disappear, the number of small for- 
tunes will increase. Wants and necessities will increase, but there 
will be neither uncommon chances of happiness or irremediable 
misery. The single individual will become isolated and weak, but 
society will become active, foreseeing and strong. Men individually 
will be set many petty tasks and the State immeasurably large ones.*) 

In this way did Tocqueville wind up his description of democracy 
in America i. e. in the form it took where it formed itself into so- 
ciety. Whether this might be taken as a portent of what a demo- 
cratic Europe would become is a different question. Tocqueville’s 
description impresses us strangely as a mixture of a prophetic clair- 
voyance and an entirely erroneous judgment, as he had no means 
of judging to what extent European conditions would infect America 


*) Opus cit. IV, p. 314. 
*) Opus cit. IV, p. 336. 
*) Opus cit. IV, pp. 340f. 
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or vice versa. It is only in our own time that we have come to an 
understanding of the real basis of the American States and their 
democratic constitution and have perceived what it meant that the 
people in America were free and had always been so. It was the 
eminent German legist G. Jellinek who in a short sensational treat- 
ise “Die Erklarung der Menschen- und Biirgerrechte” threw light on 
the sources of the development of political liberty and its demo- 
cratic nature. It was the Reformation which gave the demand for 
liberty of conscience a decisive political turn, where it was not a 
question of rights which the State was to grant, but of claims which 
the individuals made on the State, concerning restrictions of its 
powers, to which the State must submit. During the 16th and 17th 
centuries the demand developed with religion for its starting-point 
into the individual’s claim to the right to live his life fully, not as a 
right which had been granted by the State, but as his own recog- 
nized right. Impelled by their religious individualism many people 
left the old country to seek a new home across the sea. There forms 
of society were instituted on condition that the new societies were 
to respect the claims of the individuals. Thus the American societies 
became perhaps the only ones which were formed by a free contract 
among men who made their own conditions for subjecting them- 
selves to the power of the State. The State rested on a liberty which 
could not be granted by any earthly power and which consequently 
no earthly power could violate. Societies were created in which the 
citizens’ ideas of the restricted power of the State were still alive 
and where the task to be fulfilled was to ascertain the right bound- 
ary line between ego and society.’) In Europe a nation could only 
become independent through overthrowing existing conditions, 
and the French Revolution did not hold out any promise of a society 
growing up out of its ruins similar to that in America. The Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, “the Bill of Rights”, is the com- 
plete model of the French “Declaration of Human Rights”, but it 
gives all through a different and more prominent place to the func- 
tion of the State. In Europe democracy appeared as a phase in the 


*) G. Jellinek, Die Erklarung der Menschen- und Biirgerrechte, pp. 43, 56, 67, 
and 75, 
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fight against riches which was made by poverty. In America there 
were, as Tocqueville pointed out, very few who were without property 
and the way to gain riches was open to everybody. Everybody was 
entitled to protection of life and liberty and property, and of those 
things the last was the most important, for without security of pro- 
perty there was no safety for life and liberty. In Europe the lie 
of the land was quite different and communism scarcely offered a 
way out. This does not mean that the struggle for property did not 
in America also give rise to all the same difficulties as in Europe. 
On the reception of the great Chartist Petition in parliament in 
1839 Lord John Russell pronounced on behalf of the government 
that the government could see no way of securing a constant state 
of well-being for the whole society; he referred to America who 
already possessed those liberties for whose introduction in England 
the Petition craved and asked whether America knew nothing 
of mercantile crises, low wages and unemployment? 

Whether democracy was fitted to take up the fight for the aboli- 
tion of poverty was not easy to perceive where only American con- 
ditions were considered. The influence of democracy on the train 
of human thought might seem to make itself felt principally in 
other spheres. In the present day where America’s development has 
taken a capitalistic turn, a few significant features of a democratic 
character seem to remain. The forming of American workers into 
a social class seems to halt because he who is a labourer to-day may 
be a boss to-morrow.’) The constitution secures to whoever gets the 
political power in America their private enterprise and private 
property against the interference of the State. In his minute descrip- 
tion of American conditions James Bryce”) emphasizes the point that 
the man in America who is openly immoral or personally vulgar or 
dishonest will find the doors of society closed against him. In Eng- 
land, on the contrary, great wealth cleverly spent will more easily 
open the doors. For in England great wealth may by availing itself 
of the right methods buy rank from those who bestow it. No small 
importance should be attached to this moral difference, but it 


*) Bonn, Amerika und sein Problem, p. 102. 
*) James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, II, pp. 749 f. 
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should be taken into consideration whether Europe can offer the 
chances of trade which are not solely to be attributed to America’s 
lack of family privileges, but also to the large elbow-room which 
has existed up till now and which, in spite of the immense immigra- 
tion, is still in existence. What influence man’s whole attitude to- 
wards land has on his mental development we shall not yet examine. 


CHAPTER II 


SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 


The social ideas which were fermenting at that time centered 
round the great question of free personal initiative and its relation 
to society as such. Personal liberty and the solidarity of society 
represented two opposed equally strong claims which seemed to de- 
bar each other, but which were set forth both by those who dreamed 
of a communistic society, and by those who wanted to restrict the 
interference of society as far as possible. 

The problem in general was: where should the limits to the power 
of the State be drawn. These limits might be of two kinds, either, 
if we may call it so, quantitative or qualitative. In the case of quan- 
titative limits there are some spheres of life which lie outside the 
authority of the State; in the case of qualitative limits there is a 
distinction between the right and wrong exercise of the authority of 
the State within its quantitative limits. 

Antiquity was aware of the latter problem, but gave no thought 
to the former. The State was omnipotent and the citizens’ sub- 
servience to the State was a matter of course. When there were do- 
mains in which the State did not interfere it was only because it 
took no interest in them. Where the State omitted to interfere with 
the liberty of the individual it was not due to the citizen’s right to 
independence, but to the State’s lack of interest. The liberty of in- 
dividuals within the State was not based on any right of theirs to op- 
pose the State, but was caused by their all having a share in the 
government. The State was omnipotent (imperium), but it was its 
duty to vindicate the rights of property of its citizens (dominium). 

Christianity first gave a prominent place to the problem of the 
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extent of the power of the State by claiming the existence of an 
important sphere of life where the State had no right to interfere, 
even though it might desire it. “Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Ceesar’s and to God the things that are God’s” was a maxim 
which definitely limited the sphere of power of the State. All men 
were, to an equal degree, God’s children and therefore their life 
together must, ideally, be a life in community, in equality and fra- 
ternity of a completely communistic character. It was sin which had 
created wanton desire and the demand for personal property, and 
temporal dominion was therefore a consequence of sin, but also a 
means of ridding oneself of sin. No dominion and no property are 
justified, when they are not exercised or used in accordance with 
the will of God. Towards God no individual has any independent 
right to his own opinion, God’s will being the infinite care for the 
welfare of the individual. The State has thus from the Christian 
point of view both a quantitative and a qualitative limit; her domain 
is only the sphere of temporal power, her right rests on her fulfil- 
ment of the will of God. 

This state of affairs was the cause of the wars between State and 
Church in the Middle Ages. The worldly potentate was apt to be- 
come a despot and allow himeelf to be guided by unjust desire; the 
Church became the guardian of the unprotected, the champion oi 
order and justice. Thomas Aquinas, who may be regarded as the 
most perfect exponent of the medieval conception of the universe, 
saw clearly that it was the individual persons who must be mainly 
considered. All souls were created by God, equally free and indepen- 
dent and with the same hope of attaining to God. For the sake of 
those souls the whole order of the world was made. It is the duty 
of every man to become good, and the State, the Kingdom and the 
Officials, the Church, the Pope and the Bishops are only to be 
considered as tools which aid the individual to develop in the right 
direction. The omnipotent Pope is “servus servorum Dei”. The du- 
ties and rights of all men are wholly determined by their place in 
society and by the work they are able to perform. The State or 
society does not exist either outside or above the individuals. It is 
the individuals: and only those who are real. God is the source of 
all authority and he delegates the right of government to mankind, 
who then in their communities determine whether they will leave 
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the administration of it to one or more, whoever they may think 
most suitable, and in the way which seems to them the best. The 
people is the sovereign in its obedience and devotion to God. Left 
to himself, having no wise counsel or moral support to guide him, 
man is without sufficient means of sustaining life. Therefore man 
is by nature a social being, but he is not a slave with no will of his 
own; he should in his full conciousness of his rights take up an 
independent attitude towards society and claim the right of provid- 
ing for his subsistence, the right to marry and beget children, the 
right to develop his intellect and seek knowledge, the right to speak 
the truth and live in society. Those are his natural eternal rights, 
his very human nature. 

Thus it will be seen that the State is only a useful function which 
can set up no special claim for herself. The kingdom does not exist 
for the sake of the king, but the king for the sake of the kingdom. 
He who abuses his power for selfish purposes is a tyrant and it is 
not only right, but a duty to oppose him and if necessary depose 
him. 


Hobbes, Spinoza, Rousseau. 


Thus this view takes it for granted that the State is subject to a 
valuation, both quantitative and qualitative, which takes as its mea- 
sure the divine consideration of the individual. But as far as the 
practical relation between the individual and the State is concerned, 
the most important question is whether the constitution contains 
the organs of a just criticism and re-valuation of the exercise of the 
power of State. For the individual’s opposition to the encroachment 
of the State is exposed to exactly the same danger as all human 
abuse of power, i. e. of becoming arbitrary and sinful. The contro- 
versy as to whether the will of the sovereign or the will of the people 
should be supreme had not yet arisen.') For, whether the decision 
was made in one direction or the other, the individual’s opposition 
to the existing authority must, in any case, be a function of the 
social will if it would be just. The opposition of an individual could 


*) Otto v. Gierke, Johannes Althusius, 3. Aufl., 1913; Das deutsche Genossen- 
schaftsrecht, 1881, III. p. 514; Die soziale Aufgabe des Privatrechts, 1889. 
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only be justified by the grounds that he may sometimes be better 
able to find the right expression of what was God’s intention than 
could the depositaries of the power of the State. 

But how was this to be decided? Was it old customs and usages 
which ought to regulate arbitrary innovations, or was it the sum of 
self-evident natural rights, or was it the very basis of the power of 
the State which demanded a definite form for its exercise? What- 
ever decision were made, authority became the kernel of all. God’s 
will was the authority, and when at the close of the Middle Ages 
the Church became subordinate to the State, this became the only 
expression of authority.) The limits of the powers of the State, 
both quantitative and qualitative, became again fluid. It had to rest 
with the State herself which spheres she wanted to control and in 
what manner she would do it. 

The controversy as to whether the will of the people or the power 
of the government should be the theoretical basis of sovereignty 
took up the first century of modern times. Althusius and Bodin 
who, each in his own way, endeavoured to restrict the power of the 
government as the only organ of sovereignty, had to give way to 
Thomas Hobbes.?) The State authority became to him the direct 
expression of the claim which everybody must make to sovereign- 
ty: this must be unconditional and indivisible or cease to exist. The 
system of the State is not a natural condition for sinful individuals, 
at variance among themselves, but it is the means of ridding them 
of sin, which is the war of all against all; and to express this Hobbes 
used the image of a contract, by which the individuals instituted 
a State authority to secure the maintenance of peace. In order 
to be able to do this the State authority must be stronger than those 
elements that want to restrict it. But this consideration of the main- 
tenance of peace contained nevertheless a scale of judgment to 
which the State authority must subject itself; it was in its exer- 
cise of authority neither self-sufficing nor supreme; the State au- 
thority should fulfil a definite function, and even Thomas Hobbes 
maintained that it lost its right when it could not vouchsafe the citi- 
zens safety in life and property. The question of the forms of 


1) S. Figgis, The divine Right of Kings, 1914. 
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government became then merely a question of where the best securi- 
ty for the fulfilment of the social contract, the maintenance of 
peace, was found. If greater safety was found under the govern- 
ment of an absolute king than under that of a group of citizens or 
of the people itself, absolutism was preferred. But if one of the other 
forms was chosen the question of the single individual’s right of 
judgment remained unsolved. The individuals had renounced their 
right of independent judgment under constitutional just as much 
as under absolute personal government. 


“Right” is according to Hobbes only an artificial institution 
which is not found in the natural state. Expressed in terms of the- 
ology right is only created when, from his natural sinful state of 
self-sufficiency, man becomes subject to the will of God which 
unites him with his fellows under common conditions. Expressed 
in more scientific terms “right” first comes into existence as a 
means of securing for the individual a security which in the natural 
state may constantly be destroyed. The logical principle is then as 
follows; you have originally right as far as you have personal power, 
or, expressed in ideas which only grew up after the institution of 
the State, your right is equivalent to your power. The individuals 
have only given up their natural state, the war of all against all, 
in order through the State to obtain a greater power in certain do- 
mains, i. e. more than personal power, namely the collective power 
of the community, i. e. right. The phrase that might is right which, 
in the organized society, sounds so very immoral does then only 
mean, that you have a right to all over which you have power, 
but that this power increases when it becomes something more than 
mere personal power, the power of the entire society. Right, it will 
thus be seen, is always power, but only social power. The logical 
difficulty remains, however, whether social power and social right 
are one and the same thing, or whether the power of society in 
order to become right should be measured by something which is 
greater and stronger than society. This thing may be God, but it 
may also be the very social will, the social contract, that created 
society. 

Spinoza made a modest addition to Hobbes’s doctrine that power 
is right and that the State therefore has the right to everything 
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over which it has power. One ought, he said, in order to obtain 
power everywhere endeavour to adjust one’s desires for power in 
such a way as to be able to carry them through, as they are only in 
this way transformed into right. In this way does Spinoza distinctly 
transform the desire for power into the consideration of the general 
welfare, and he acknowledges that the basis of the authority of the 
State, and the task of statesmanship, are to act in such a way 
as to gain the confidence of the citizens. Thus Spinoza was the first 
to emphasize instinctive social life as the foundation of the State. 
With less perspicuity John Locke set forth the same train of ideas 
in England. He built wholly on Hobbes’s fundamental idea that it 
is right which society uses its power to assert. Therefore every s0- 
ciety has the right to make itself happy by instituting that form of 
government which the majority of its members consider best suited 
for promoting the good of society. This “good” depends, in the first 
instance, on the individuals’ getting the best possible conditions for 
the development of their powers. But these conditions are not the 
same at all times; you cannot fix the laws of a State in unchangeable 
forms; life is constantly flowing and the conditions of life changing. 
The citizens should therefore be given an opportunity of setting 
forth their opinions and having the laws brought into accord with 
new conditions. But whether we consider Spinoza’s philosophy or 
that of Locke, the right of the State always goes as far as its power, 
and the individual’s right as against society is correspondingly sac- 
rificed. 


In the natural state it was the individuals who were principally 
considered; in the State, however, after the contract had been 
entered into, the groups became all-important. Rousseau (1712— 
1778) set forth this fact in all its logical conciseness. In society the 
individuals’ rights have wholly disappeared, the rights of the group, 
the community, the State prevail as in the States of antiquity, and 
yet the State only exists in order to assert the liberty of the indivi- 
duals. The quantitative limit to the power of the State has disap- 
peared, no citizen having any personal liberty different from or 
superior to that which is granted him by the State. The qualitative 
limit has also disappeared and everything depends on the social 
will. Rousseau sets himself the task of representing the individual's 
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unconditional subordination to the State as the right and perfect 
assertion of the individual’s liberty and self-determination.’) 

He begins his book “Du Contrat Social” with the following words. 
“Man is born free, but everywhere he is in bonds. One believes him- 
self to be master of the others, but is more a slave than these. How 
has this change been brought about? I do not know. What can 
justify it? I think that I am able to answer this question”.’) Thus 
he is not going to make any attempt to break the bonds, but only 
to make men believe that they are wise to wear them. 

The State to which the individual surrenders himself, wholly and 
completely, is that in the government of which he takes his share. 
{t is the State of general franchise, the State of the rule of the ma- 
jority. It is reasonable to take it for granted that the citizens, all of 
whom vote according to their best judgment, may be in error. But it 
must also be assumed that this possibility of error becomes less, 
the more people agree in their voting. Therefore the majority are 
always in the right. 

Rousseau does not know how men have formed themselves into 
society and thus been laid in bonds. He finds no links which lead 
from man’s nature to society. Society is in his view only a number 
of entirely disconnected individuals. Condillac’s wholly schematic 
view repeats itself in Rousseau, with this exception only that man, 
who to Condillac is a mere sum of senses, to Rousseau is a sum of 
feelings and passions. Each single individual stands isolated in so- 
ciety, and society is not the place where the individual may attain a 
further development, but only a contract he enters into with other 
equally free and independent men. Whatever may have been the 
reason for such men to associate, whether it was the desire for peace 
or, as Rousseau seemed more inclined to think, pleasure in the com- 
mon life,*) the principle of association must be that all subordinate 
themselves wholly to the will which sustains the association and 


*) Cf. E. Durkheim, Le contrat social de Rousseau, Rev. de Métaphysique et 
de Morale, 1918; L. Duguit, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Kant & Hegel, 1918; H. 
Cunow, Die Marxsche Geschichts-, Gesellschafts- und Staatstheorie, 1920. 4te Aufl., 
1923, Bd. I; G. Jellinek, Die Erklarung der Menschen- und Biirgerrechte, 3te 
AufL, 1919. 

*) J.J. Rousseau, Du Contrat Social, Liv. I, Chap. I. 

*) Rousseau, Essai sur l’origine des Langues, Chap. IX. 
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which must always rank above all individual desires. This theoreti- 
cal preponderance which the will to associate must have when asso- 
ciation is the purpose, was by Rousseau called the general will, “la 
volonté générale”. In so far as Rousseau’s volonté générale was in 
its nature supreme it contained the germ of Kant’s and Hegel’s 
eternal reason; it lacked completely, however, the inner bond which 
the two German philosophers, each in his own way, sought to show 
between the world of eternal reason and the multiplicity of the tem- 
poral world. It is a purely logical, formal deduction when Rousseau 
asserts that by associating the citizens completely subordinate their 
wills to the general will and in this way obey themselves only and 
remain as free as before.1) He who only obeys his instincts is a 
slave, he who obeys the law he has set himeelf is free.") 

One might think that the individual citizen, who by the social 
contract only renounced that part of his independence which was 
of importance to the community, might have reserved all the rest 
to himself, so that it was unnecessary to go such a roundabout way 
as to make everybody surrender all claims to self-determination to 
the community, in order afterwards to accept the personal liberties 
which the community thought fit to grant him.*) But if the indivi- 
dual himself could decide which rights he wanted to reserve, the 
consequence would be, either that no contract was made or 
that the individual, before entering into the contract, would have 
to subject himself to a judgment of what rights he might reserve to 
himself without injury to the common interests. So, after all, it be- 
came the common interests which decided the issue. 

How this doctrine of the State’s absolute power to decide 
everything was abused in the time of the Jacobins is well 
known. Everybody was simply faced by the alternative: Have you 
a social spirit, do you gladly sacrifice your will for the sake of so- 
ciety. If you are not willing to do this you have no social spirit and 
are excluded from society. There seems to be no room for a third 
possibility. But then no guarantee is needed for the right use of the 
State authority when the will of the State is the will of the majority. 
For as the State is made up of the individuals it is impossible that 

1) J.J. Rousseau, Du contrat social, Liv. I, Chap. VI. 


*) Opus cit., Liv. I, Chap. VIII. 
*) Opus cit. Liv. II, Chap. IV. 
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it could have any interests which went counter to theirs. It is out 
of the question that the sovereign should want to injure all her 
members. The State is therefore, by virtue of her very existence, 
always all she ought to be.') 

G. Jellinek proved with great sagacity that the movement for in- 
dependence in the 18th century was a continuation of the move- 
ment for religious independence which put an effective limit to the 
power of the State. In England the idea of the individual’s sub- 
ordinate position in relation to the State prevailed, on the Continent 
there was a conflict between the view of absolutism that the State 
creates the rights of the citizens, and the old Germanic view that 
the State guards and acknowledges the liberty of the individuals, 
that is to say, it acknowledges but does not create it.) 

Rousseau stands, so to speak, at the crossway of the two views. 
He therefore sets himself the task of proving the identity of the 
State and the individual. The strength of his point of view is to 
be found in the logic of his claim that the individual should seek 
his place in society according to the way in which it most promotes 
the true good of society, which can be nothing but the true good of 
the individual. This way of thinking expresses two ideas, that the 
components of the general will are determined by the individuals, and 
that it is the judgment of the individuals which ratifies this defini- 
tion. Beyond the judgment of the individuals as rational beings we 
cannot get. In reality their judgments will be based on fancies and 
passions; but it is the principle Rousseau emphasizes, and the 
general will is to him a demand rather than an existing reality. 
Without discipline no society nor any individual personal life is 
possible, but the discipline must be reasonable and is only the ex- 
pression of the individual’s own personal will. Rousseau is thus at 
bottom an individualist: no reasonable individual wants to meet 
his own ruin or corruption. The domains which may be left to the 
individual’s independent judgment may vary, but it must devolve 
on society to curtail these liberties. An everlasting controversy be- 
comes possible as to whether the supreme authority is the indivi- 


*) Opus cit., Liv. I, Chap. VII. 
*) G. Jellinek, Opus cit. 
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dual’s own inmost being or something different from the individual, 
namely, the general will. We see the germ of “pure reason”, “the 
categorical imperative”, “the central will”, which is to the indivi- 
dual both what he ought to be, and what in his heart of hearts 
he wants to be. Rousseau only falls short because he is without 
any actual criterion of the general will and accepts the will of the 
majority as its visible organ. 

This contains a faint reminiscence of the distinction between State 
and society which was made by Spinoza. For we find in Rousseau 
a strange contrast between the instincts which cause people to as- 
sociate and the principles according to which the association is 
made. Therefore Rousseau sets forth a demand that this organiza- 
tion should be as satisfactory as possible, but he gives only a merely 
logical criterion as to whether it is so. The adherence of the citizens 
must always be the source of the power of the State, but what se- 
curity does this give us that the right use is made of the power of 
the State? After all we must look upon it in the same way as did 
Rousseau. Is there any other or greater security that the decisions 
of the social will are right, than the free judgment of the majority? 
Perhaps there is a faint notion of a Deistic nature that such judg- 
ment of the majority will lead to the goal. Can we get any other 
security for the utility of the social will than the fact that it is 
intelligent beings’ capacity of judging of the conditions of life and 
acting accordingly? 

The difficulties with which Rousseau met in trying to apply hie 
principles to a large State and to sustain the belief that the sover- 
eignty of the people could really be preserved, even where all the 
actual authority was exercised by a government which decided for 
itself, whether it was in accordance with the law or not,!) made, in 
proportion as society increased, the need more urgent of an organ 
which could always control and determine whether the government 
(le gouvernement, le prince) was really a mandatory of the sover- 
eign, the will of the people, or only the executive “de facto”, the 
issuer of decrees. Rousseau declared it to be absolutely necessary in 
order that a government might be good, that it must be stronger, 
the greater the population. The reason was, he considered, that the 


1) J.J. Rousseau, Du contrat social, Liv. III, Chap. I. 
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more individual wills are concerned the more difficult will it be to 
determine the common will. 

These circumstances caused the authority holding the power of 
government in accordance with the will of the people to assume 
more and more the form of a metaphysical, divine power that cre- 
ates a State, which is in reality an autocracy in which it is the duty 
of the subjects to obey, and made the executive dictatorship, to a 
constantly increasing degree, become the true form of the mainte- 
nance of independence. This evolution is found in Kant and Hegel, 
— it only ends in modern democracy. 


Immanuel Kant. 


In his strange treatises, “Ideen zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in 
weltbiirgerlicher Absicht” (1784), “Muthmasslicher Anfang der 
Menschengeschichte” (1786), and “Zum ewigen Frieden” (1795) 
Kant endeavours to show how history unfolds itself through the 
fight of reason against the instincts; the State is not a natural pro- 
duct, but it originates in an ever more marked preponderance of 
man’s transcendental powers in the governing of the empirical world 
of the instincts. The social process seems to Kant an eternal war 
which hankers for peace, “eine ungesellige Geselligkeit”. What was 
by Rousseau and his predecessors called a social contract, is to Kant 
a movement which, through the interference of reason in the play 
of the instincts, leads through war to law and order, to the form- 
ation of the civic Law-State. “It reads”, he says, “like a novel to 
see how man’s struggle for power leads to an organized government 
whose first step is to subject the individual to a master who may 
coerce him, but who is himself human and who may consequently 
abuse his power. In order to preserve his power the master must 
look after the welfare of his subjects; to become strong in war 
against his neighbours he must watch over the inner development 
of his own State. There is evidently a connection between war and 
peace which is absolutely vital”. The efforts to draw a distinc- 
tion between the two ideas of State and society which had been made 
by Spinoza and which we saw germinating in Rousseau, are here 
more pronounced; Kant did not, however, succeed in proving what 
was the nature of this interrelation between the influences of war 
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and order.') There was a close relationship in the tasks which Kant 
set himself in the above treatises and those he had set himself in 
his astronomic reflections, except that the sociological tasks still 
remained outside the sphere where Kant considered it possible to 
attain to a sure “erkenntnis”, as the rational matter prevails over 
the empirical. The coming into existence of the civic Law-State 
seems to point to a secret design in nature which makes the inde- 
pendence of our instincts which reason gives us constantly more 
prominent under an organized system. In his later accounts of the 
forms of the State and her relation to the citizens Kant makes no 
use of his sociological hypotheses, as his systematic explanations, 
like those of Rousseau, have for their object to represent the ration- 
ality and not the development of the institutions of the State. 

The subjects should not, says Kant, examine into the origin of 
the State. They are only to obey her. She is as such that on which 
the welfare of the State depends and the welfare of the State is the 
supreme demand of the true general will.?) The good of the State 
is not the same as the well-being of the citizens, but is found in a 
firmly instituted constitution, built upon legal principles. The hol- 
der of the power of the State has therefore rights in relation to the 
people, but no duties which can be enforced.*) Disturbances are 
completely unlawful, but if a revolution succeeds the unlawfulness 
of the new government cannot justify the citizens in refusing to 
obey it.‘) The social liberty of the individual has in reality wholly 
disappeared in Kant; it is only found in the circumstance that pure 
reason, which is the inmost will of all individuals and therefore also 
their categorical imperative, demands that they should support the 
existing Law-State. As the moral law in Kant is retained in an ab- 
stract form as the duty to act unconditionally according to the con- 
ception of law, but not according to a valuation of happiness, so is 
also the will of the State defined as unconditional obedience 
to the existing law system which binds the citizens together. As 
Rousseau does not want to rid free individuals of their bonds, but 


1) K. Vorlander, Kant und Marx, 1911, p. 8. 
2) I. Kant, Metaphysik der Sitten, VI, p. 318. 
*) Opus cit. p. 319. 

*) Opus cit. p. 323. 
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instead wants to prove that the bonds are in reality the expression 
of their actual liberty, so Kant does not set out to prove how the 
State becomes the means of happiness, but tries to explain it as 
the instrument of pure reason. 

The purpose of our existence is not happiness, but the perfor- 
mance of our duty. It may be true that all States would fall into ruin 
if the citizens, in the first instance, demanded that the State should 
secure them their personal well-being. Possibly Kant is right when 
he says that the foundation of the welfare of the State and the exist- 
ence of lawful conditions consist precisely in the citizens’ waiving 
their own happiness and only considering the performance of their 
duty. But in that case we must demand that the decision as to 
whether the existing State is really a legal society should be made 
dependent on something different from the mere existence of it as 
a State. 

Such a decision is according to Kant made on the basis of the 
legal idea itself. Reason is the sovereign judge of how far reason is 
reason. Men cannot arbitrarily, according to whim or fancy, define 
legal ideas. Those ideas are the reasonable definition of our de- 
mands to create a system of conditions which may unite one man’s 
arbitrary decisions (Willkiir) with those of others according to a 
fixed rule, which is the law of general liberty. Kant therefore set 
up the fundamental definition that every action is right which 
agrees with the maxim that everybody’s liberty should accord with 
that of others under a general law. Nobody can be justified in in- 
terfering with anybody else in the performance of actions which 
accord with the equal right of everybody.’) But he who decides 
whether my will is of such a nature that it may accord with that of 
other people is not the empirical individual] himself, but the society 
or State. The intricate relation which is found in Kant’s doctrine 
between the empirical individual as the sum of impulses, instincts, 
and momentary inspirations and the ego ruled by reason, which is 
his real ego and the system of maxims which is to control all his 
actions, makes it difficult to define the relation between that part 
of the will of the State which is “de facto” power and that which 
is justified by reason. Life may make it necessary on occasions to 


*) Opus cit. p. 230. 
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change the constitution by force. Logically this cannot easily be 
brought into accord with the conception of the will of the State as 
an expression of reason. We must apply ourselves to the above 
pamphlets of Kant in order to understand how it happened that he 
could talk of any movement and development in the rigid legal 
form of government. Apparently there is no demonstrable connec- 
tion between the claim for order made by reason and the myriad 
of our living instincts. In the “ungesellige Gelligkeit” which cha- 
racterizes the empirical social life, however, a quiet regulating hand 
makes itself felt, which through struggle leads us towards eternal 
peace and subjects the instincts to the rule of reason. But Kant does 
not describe how this is brought about. In his eternal reason man 
possesses the valid source of every order it creates. 

The secret design in Nature which Kant makes us suspect is a 
power that guides us rather than a goal that we can clearly perceive. 
The State is a power. It is reason which makes it a lawful power to 
which we must submit in our inmost being. As Kant does not in 
his philosophy bestow any psychological attention on either theore- 
tical or practical reason, he never set himself the task of explain- 
ing how social evolution on the basis of reason takes place. It is 
postulated as the fulfilment of a secret design in Nature, in the 
same way as all our powers are destined to be realized. For this 
reason a very inferior value has been attached to Kant’s social-phi- 
losophical explanations by many people, who in those explanations 
only see echoes of Locke’s and Rousseau’s ideas.!) But we consider 
this judgment to be one-sided. Kant points onwards in essential 
respects. The idea of evolution, which is conditioned by a close in- 
teraction of the individual empirical] instincts themselves, is evidently 
germinating in Kant. The interplay of “gesellige” and “ungesellige” 
impulses describes exactly how something different from merely use- 
ful forms of social life will be formed, ie. a legal order. There is in 
Kant a distinct tendency to imagine evolution as a result of the oper- 
ation of reason on the natural instincts, “gesellig” (sympathetic) 
and “ungesellig” (egoistic), so that reason stands both as a guiding 
force, independent of the instincts, and as the result of the operation 


1) H. Cunow, Die Marxsche Geschichts-, Gesellschaftse- und Staatstheorie. 1920, 
4. Aufl. 1923. Bd. I, Achtes Kapitel § 204—223, 
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of this force on the instincts. Reason is in part a power which gua- 
rantees us that evolution will take place and in part a guiding prin- 
ciple immanent in Nature. No small significance should be attached 
to the fact that the “erkenntniss-theoretisch” distinction, the division 
between the “Ding an sich” and the empirical world which deter- 
mined Kant’s philosophy, in his sociological studies was transformed 
into a realistic exposition of the laws of society. 


W. v. Humboldt. 


It is a certain sign of moral force to be able to take up an inde- 
pendent position towards mere physical power. The State only be- 
comes more than mere physical power when she becomes the real- 
ization of the moral will. In the times which followed many at- 
tempts were made to unite those views. The French Revolution 
with its outbreak of the passion for liberty inaugurated, as Kant 
realized, the beginning of a new era. In the minds of Fichte and 
his contemporaries the creative power which the free authoritative 
ego possessed became the true reality, the State the moral order of 
the world. A remarkable treatise written by Wilh. v. Humboldt in 
1792 before Kant had brought forward his speculative system, as set 
forth in his theory of State in “Metaphysic der Sitten” (1797), il- 
luminated strangely the whole period of transition between Kant’s 
authoritative doctrine of liberty and Hegel’s historical inspiration 
and deification of the omnipotence of the State. Humboldt’s treatise 
had no influence on his own age, as it was only published in frag- 
ments in Schiller’s “Thalia” and Bilster’s “Berlinische Monats- 
schrift”. It was not published until 1857 and was then only of 
literary interest. The title of the treatise was “Ideen zu einem Ver- 
such die Grinzen der Wirksamkeit des Staates zu bestimmen”, and 
it was written with enthusiasm for the French Revolution and Kant’s 
doctrine of liberty; but in less than a year’s time his views took a 
different direction. The execution of Louis XVI aroused his deepest 
distrust in government by the people, and the study of the culture 
of antiquity in which he now buried himself, and which took up 
all the rest of his life, gave him views on the relation between State 
and individual that had a remarkable likeness to those of Kant and 
Hegel. All his life through Humboldt’s ideal was free, strong indi- 
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viduals, and he maintains in his youthful writings that the essential 
thing is in every way to increase man’s inner spontaneous power 
and that the ideal must therefore be the most unlimited liberty.') 
Originally he was strongly influenced by the English moral phil- 
osophy which rested on an empirical valuation of the range of the 
instincts and the significance of their harmonic interplay. But 
through Kant’s doctrine of the categorical imperative he was led to 
find the principle of order that creates such harmony in the indi- 
vidual’s own free choice of what he shall eternally answer to. He 
therefore proved in his youthful treatise that the State has no other 
tasks than the safeguarding of the citizens’ safety. Through all other 
attempts at regulation the State will weaken the citizens’ belief in 
their own powers and make them mutually indifferent towards each 
other.?) Those who are in the habit of trusting to decisions which lie 
outside themselves are apt to part with all sense of their own power 
of judgment, to lose the clear conception of merit and demerit and 
become unable to look after themselves under unexpected con- 
ditions.*) Trade regulations, care of education, of religion, and a 
definitely prescribed morality all lie outside the tasks of the State. 
Every regulating State tends to deprive men of their moral dignity 
and make pleasure their only object in life.*) In antiquity people 
found compensation for the violation of the sanctity of private life 
in the share in the government which constituted the liberty of the 
citizens and by which the strength of character of individuals was 
prevented from weakening to such a degree as would be the case 
in our States, where no compensation is given in the form of direct 
participation in the government.°) In our society the guardianship 
of the State would only produce a weakening in the character of 
individuals and it could only be justified by the erroneous belief 
that you can develop men by weakening them.*) The State is ob- 
liged to allow the citizens to decide for themselves in a great number 


1) W. Humboldt, Ideen zu einem Versuch die Granzen der Wirksamkeit des 
Staates zu bestimmen, 1857, p. 15. 
‘ *) Opus cit. p. 22. 

*) Opus cit. pp. 21 and 23. 

‘) Opus cit. p. 35. 

°) Opus cit. p. 55. 

*) Opus cit. p. 87. 
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of cases, and the modern civilized State’s superiority over that of 
antiquity is to be found in the growing prevalence of the view that 
the welfare of the State should be made one with the private inter- 
ests of the citizens.’) But while we should, on the one hand, endea- 
vour to make the citizens’ self-determination as great as possible, 
we should, on the other hand, carefully watch whether they have at- 
tained to the necessary maturity. The maxims which Humboldt thus 
proposed presupposes, he said, that men were completely able to 
exercise a mature reasoning power.”) It must be borne in mind that 
we cannot say that liberty is granted where bonds are loosened 
which were not felt to gall.*) 

It was exactly on this point that the study of antiquity led Hum- 
boldt to a different view of the tasks of the State. What character- 
ized the Grecian spirit was not only the spontaneous power with 
which the individual displayed his particular qualities, but the sense 
of moderation and harmony, with which he shaped his life as a 
work of art. In the dialogue “Gorgias” this conflict between the 
wanton and the self-disciplined individual is set forth. “I believe,” 
declares Kallikles, “that the laws were given by weak men. It is 
only the weak who dare not or are unable to surrender themselves 
to their instincts, and who from shame at their own weakness or 
from unmanliness praise reason and justice. To those who are cap- 
able of instituting a State through their force of character nothing 
would be more unbearable and miserable than reason and justice. 
Only provided that they have the necessary resources at their dis- 
posal all their virtue and happiness consist in voluptuousness, wan- 
tonness and liberty, and the rest is only pretty phrases, unnatural 
regulations, empty talk of no value.” Against this Socrates main- 
tained that order and harmony are the soundness and strength of 
the soul as of the body. What brings order and harmony into the 
soul we call law and justice, by which men become righteous and 
moral. A man who is without justice and reason cannot become a 
friend of other men or of God, as he cannot be admitted into their 
society; and where there is no society, there can be no friendship. 


*) Opus cit. p. 75. 
*) Opus cit. p. 162. 
*) Opus cit. p. 183. 
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But shortly after having written his youthful treatise Humboldt 
acknowledged that the State should aid the individual to attain to 
such order and harmony. The principal point is not that the indi- 
vidual should live in accordance with a law, but that he should un- 
fold all his individual powers.‘) Every individual is something quite 
new and cannot be previously conceived or constructed; he is the 
product of a spontaneous power, an independent creature, who per- 
ceives his own nature and who wants to be measured thereby. But 
Humboldt perceived that society can, to a high degree, supply the 
conditions for the unfolding of personality and that both the indi- 
vidual who is unable to develop into a harmonious self-dependent 
being, and the society that can offer no possibilities of such develop- 
ment, are lost. We should not attempt to lay down a definite 
general standard by which everybody should be measured; it is not 
the strictness of the conscience which is essential, but the vigour of 
the inner life. The general law of individuality should be acknow- 
ledged as the way that leads to all values but not as a fixed scheme. 
God is not the highest good, only the way which leads to it, the 
power which preserves against dissolution. Therefore the State must 
not reduce everybody to the same level. She is the powerful guardian 
of the free growth of the individual. We do not wish to be without 
a State, but we wish to be free individuals in the State. The great 
aim is that the individuals should be able to look after themselves. 
But there is a long way to go before this goal can be attained. The 
State must still for a long time teach the individuals to become free. 
As the Secretary of State for Home Affairs (from 1809) Humboldt 
concentrated all his efforts on promoting public education, which 
he had in his youthful writings declared to lie outside the sphere 
of the State. He saw how the State of antiquity made it possible to 
make law and justice supreme over wanton power in the individual. 
“The Greeks,” writes Thomson,?) “were terrified at temptation be- 
cause they still felt uncertain whether they had the power to control 
themselves. To him whom the gods intend to destroy, they grant 
the fulfilment of all his desires.” 

It was the problem of where the individual received the power 


1) E. Spranger, Wilhelm von Humboldt und die Humanititsidee, 1909, Abs. V. 
*) J. A. K. Thomson, Greeks and Barbarians, 1921. Chap. V. Sophrosyne. 
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to shape his personality as a work of art that made Humboldt de- 
velop Kant’s ideas, as set forth in “Kritik der Urteilskraft”, con- 
cerning the independence of genius, and constructive reason as the 
conception of a formative natural power that stood above the indi- 
vidual, and that made him regard the State as a different develop- 
ment of the same power. He thus drifted into the metaphysical 
train of ideas of which Hegel was the most eminent representative. 
In Humboldt we see the living testimony of how the explanations 
of the relation between State and individual swerve round opposite 
poles, and how impotent merely reflective reason is to determine 
this or that viewpoint. Logical reasoning will for ever lead to two 
conclusions, now defining the life of the individual as a function of 
the State and presently defining the life conditions of the State as 
depending on the individual’s free development. The real state of 
affairs is this: no State will stand the free development of indi- 
viduals when it is injurious to the State, while no vigorous indi- 
viduals will submit to forms of government which quell them. We 
cannot directly apply the conditions for the existence and develop- 
ment of the State as a measure for those of the individuals or vice 
versa. We cannot decide, either logically or empirically, which State 
is the more vigorous, that which completely controls the individuals 
or that which gives them the widest sphere of activity. It is not 
sufficient to seek the laws for the existence and prosperity of the 
State, we must also know which State it is for whose existence we 
seek the laws. The absolutist States of antiquity, which existed for 
thousands of years, and the humanitarian States of the present day 
which have only had such a brief existence, differ so much in their 
conditions of life that the principles which made one set of States 
so strong and enduring could not be introduced into the other with- 
out ruining it. But whether the modern States can compare with 
the States of antiquity in vital power we are unable to decide. 


Hegel. 


It was Hegel who set forth in a definite form the problem of the 
relation between the individual and society. It is the problem of 
history that obtrudes itself, partly as the great power of the past 
which created and consumed societies and nations, and partly as the 
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revolutions which disturbed the peace of the age and created a new 
world. From his earliest youth the historic sense was alive in Hegel 
and the image, which had satisfied Kant, of the rational individual 
who took up an independent attitude towards the physical power of 
State whose right of existence he did not acknowledge, took on a new 
form in the eyes of Hegel. To him the problem became one of the 
relation between the individual and fate, and to a deeper considera- 
tion it might seem to be the fault of the rational individual’s obstinate 
will when he was crushed by fate.?) If we take Kant’s view on 
reason seriously as meaning something more than individual judg- 
ment and expressing universal reason as well, there can be no con- 
flict between the world of reality and the world of reason. An in- 
dividual who is crushed by reality has strictly speaking nourished 
a false ideal, and reason that is not realized is fantastic reason. 
The reason that unfolds itself in our consciousness as the power to 
think is not one with reality; it is only the reason that enfolds our 
existence which is one with reality. At an early age Hegel con- 
sidered this reason to be represented by life itself. Hé who sins 
against the laws of life is knocked out. Life is not an extraneous 
power, but the very inmost kernel of the rational individual, and 
Hegel early felt himself as belonging to life, as part of that entirety 
of life which enfolds him and his fellow-beings. On this basis Hegel’s 
philosophical and political system developed in the course of years. 
His impressions of the unfortunate State administration in his own 
country, the astonishing force of revolutionary France and new po- 
litical formations, and especially Bonaparte’s imposing display of 
power and great capacity for organization (Hegel always calls him 
“the great jurisprudent”) became decisive to Hegel’s system. It was 
completed under the impression that Bonaparte himself, too, was 
merely a passing figure. 

It was the will of the State which to Hegel became the actual moral 
laws. Its end is the liberty of the citizens, but this cannot be brought 
about by mere imagination. Philosophy, the aim of which is the 
understanding of what reason is, must therefore rest on an exact 


1) For Hegel’s development, cf. W. Dilthey, Die Jugendgeschichte Hegels, Phil. 
hist. Abh. d. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wssch. IV, 1905; Anton Thomsen, Hegel, Ud- 
viklingen af Hegels Filosofi til 1806. 1905; Franz Rosenzweig, Hegel und der 
Staat 1—2, 1920. 
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knowledge of reality, so that it is able to give the State a useful 
knowledge of what people need and what may consequently be at- 
tained. It is foolish and futile to try to give a people a constitution 
for which it is not ready.’) The right State is that which is the best 
organ of the life of the State. Hegel felt oppressed with sorrow and 
shame at the impotence of the German States in the first Wars of 
Coalition, and he perceived that a constitution which has once been 
an adequate expression of a people’s needs may cease to be so, and 
that, in that case, “the spirit will have abandoned the constitution”. 
This spirit will then crush and destroy the State herself. Revolution 
will ensue when the people is thus hampered by the past. History 
passes sentence on such a State and this is not only an utterance of 
its opinion, but it is the judgment of reason. By her very victory 
the State proves her excellence and her right to victory, by her ruin 
she proves that ruin is her deserts.?) Schiller’s utterance, “Die Welt- 
geschichte ist das Weltgericht” is laid down by Hegel as the cate- 
gorical imperative for the nations. Every nation gets the fate she 
deserves, i. e. she reaps the fruit which may be victory or ruin ac- 
cording to the decision and force with which she took up her 
tasks.*) It is the self-assertion of the State which matters. The fate 
of the State is the testimony of her value. “Es ist der Gang Gottes 
in der Welt, dass der Staat ist. Sein Grund ist die Gewalt der sich 
als Wille verwirklichenden Vernunft”.*) To Hegel this view became 
the strongest motive for feeling the weight of each citizen’s re- 
sponsibility in his endeavours to bring himeelf into accordance with 
the central task of the State, which is to promote the citizens’ 
liberty and guard them against the State herself. 

Hegel formulates his belief in reason as the ruling power of the 
world in the much contested utterance: “What is reasonable is real, 
and what is real is reasonable”.®) It is foolish to ascribe any value 
to ideals which cannot be realized and as regards existing conditions 
we should try to understand how they have developed into what 
they are and must be. The object is to recognize what are the neces- 





*) G. W. F. Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, 1820, § 274. 
*) Opus cit. § 324, § 334. 

*) Opus cit. § 341—348. 

*) Opus cit. Zusatz § 152 zu § 258. 

*) Opus cit. Vorrede. p. 14. 
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sities of society and to be able to create organizations that precisely 
satisfy these necessities. But this task cannot be accomplished by a 
mere analysis of the ideas. Hegel sees in the State a growth on the 
basis of a broader reality. The nation begins as a mere form of life, a 
family, a herd, a tribe, a crowd, — the State supervenes as the or- 
ganization of all this, i. e. all the forms become links in the realiza- 
tion of a collective idea.1) Cunow maintains with great force’) 
that it is an essential merit in Hegel that he sees the State as a super- 
structure on natural society, where volition is concentrated on car- 
rying through definite rules for the decision of any quarrels be- 
tween the individuals. Civic society is a fighting ground for the pri- 
vate interests during the fight of all against all.°) But individual 
isolation which this fight might seem to indicate, and which led 
Rousseau to try to construct a State of individuals, who were with- 
out the slightest inner connection, is a phantom of the imagination. 
No isolated individuals exist. The individuals are, like everything 
else in Nature, only real by being defined by their relations towards 
each other. We can imagine how order arises out of chaos in Na- 
ture, but only so far as we presume that the laws which reign in the 
existing cosmic system already reigned in chaos. And quite in the 
same way, we may understand the State as a regulated legal system 
on seeing that the laws which reign there already reigned uncon- 
sciously but decisively in Nature.*) Hegel therefore wholly re- 
jects the fiction of the social contract and sees in the State the con- 
scious expression of the interdependence which is the inmost essence 
of every individual. Therefore Hegel calls the State the realization 
of the moral ideal.) When isolated the individuals are quite with- 
out any interest to the State, for as such they are unreal. The in- 
dividual only attains to reality in or through the State. The task 
of the State is what is involved in its very nature, i. e. to assist indi- 
viduals to realize their nature and become conscious of themselves 
in and through their inter-connection. The will of the State is not, 


1) Opus cit. § 349. 

*) H. Cunow, Die Marxsche Geschichts-, Gesellschafts- und Staatstheorie, Bd. I. 
pp. 239 ff., 1921. 

*) Opus cit. § 289. 

*) Opus cit. § 258, § 331. 

5) Opus cit. § 257. 
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as Rousseau says, justified by its being the will of all, but only by 
having all for its object, by protecting the liberty of all and guarding 
them against being crushed by the power of society.*) 

Hegel had greeted the defeat of the Prussian State at the battle 
of Jena with supreme satisfaction. She was to him the type of a 
mechanical legal machinery, a dead remnant of the past. It was dif- 
ferent with the new Prussian State, that took upon herself the war 
of liberation from Bonaparte, and with intrepidity, ability, and force 
created an order of State that was suited to the tasks of the new 
era. Hegel’s system and the new Prussian State developed on the 
same lines so that Hegel, in the eyes of later ages, came to be re- 
garded as the philosopher of the Holy Alliance, of Conservative re- 
action. But the central point with Hegel, to be ruled by a power 
of State which was the expression of the minds of the citizens, be- 
came day by day less expressive of the rule of the Holy Alliance. 
Hegel’s historical sense, his deep comprehension of the course of 
history as the judgment of the world was to him identical with his 
feeling of being part of a whole, of being in vital connection with 
a people. This feeling of solidarity acts as an uplifting power on 
everybody who maintains his connection with the people, but like 
relentless fate it crushes all who relax their connection with the en- 
tirety. The action of the estates became very soon the expression of 
disunity instead of unity, and the principles by which they sought 
to defend and define their claims proved to be mere words, while 
real power, which as the judgment of God penetrated the whole life 
of the State, had its source elsewhere. In his profound book “Hegel 
und der Staat” Rosenzweig endeavoured to show how it was Marx 
who carried on Hegel’s fatalism and gave fate, as the ruling power, 
a corporal embodiment in that part of the people that constitutes 
the whole itself, and which is as the wide sea of existence which 
carries all the individual groups like boats on its crest. Marx alone 
was able to keep alive the belief in God who went his way through 
history. It was Marx alone who saw his face and who showed as in 
a flash of lightning that this God of history or Fate is the proleta- 
riat, the huge majority that rules in the interest of the masses. No- 
body but Marx saw with his own eyes, where and in what manner 


*) Rosenzweig, Hegel und der Staat, I, p. 113, II, p. 171. 
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the end of all ages rises on the horizon of history.’) It becomes our 
task to examine whether the fundamental ideas round which Hegel’s 
thoughts centred remain unchanged when they assume the form 
Marx gave them. Hegel’s idea was, as we have proved, to maintain 
the connection between the parts and the whole as being the great 
purpose of life. This train of thought prevailed all through the 
Middle Ages and held men together as the children of God, it was 
this idea which during the Reformation had made the feeling of 
religious independence so strong that it entailed as its political con- 
sequences the demand for unconditional liberty of conscience. As 
regards the relation between the individual and the State the most 
varied associations of ideas prevail.?) The State becomes, as the 
plenipotentiary of the will of God, the power to which men must 
submit. The individuals obtain through their unconditional obe- 
dience to God sufficient power to draw a limit to the authority of 
the State over them, and in this way they assert their sovereignty. 
But the sovereignty of the individual is placed in quite a different 
light, according as it is understood absolutely as the individual’s 
condition for combining with others into societies, or according as it 
is seen in its historical relation as a sign of the individual’s depen- 
dence on a religious authority that is above that of the State. Hegel’s 
Liberal party with its efforts at replacing ideal abstractions with 
real values, led from Hegel’s starting-point to a more intensive em- 
phasis on the parts, leaving the unity in the background. Whether 
Marx, who issued from this Liberal party, did not lead the develop- 
ment in the precisely opposite direction, to emphasize unity and 
fight against the individual sovereignty, because he was dominated 
by the vision of the proletariat, is the problem which we are now 
about to discuss. The age after Hegel is the age of advancing demo- 
cracy. But on the face of it, it is uncertain whether it designates 
an increasing power of the individual in his relation to the State 
or a stricter subjection of him to the power of State. Two great per- 
sonalities meet us as characterizing the age after Hegel; they are 


*) Opus cit. I], pp. 200—203. 

2) Cf. Otto Gierke, Die Staats- und Korporationslehre des Alterthums und des 
Mittelalters und ihre Aufnahme in Deutschland, 1881; Die soziale Aufgabe des 
Privatrechts, 1889; Georg Jellinek, Die Erklarung der Menschen- und Biirger- 
rechte, 3te Aufl. 1919, Abschn. VII & VIII. 
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Proudhon and Marx, so different and yet so closely related, Prou- 
dhon with his centre in the individual, Karl Marx with his centre 
in society. Whether the difference between them should be sought 
in their ideas or in the different social problems by which they 
were faced, can only be shown by a further examination. 


Max Stirner. 


The purely literary, logical and formal continuation of the ideas 
of Hegel’s Liberal party we find in Max Stirner’s singular book 
“Der Einzige und sein Eigenthum, 1845”, which so consecutively 
destroyed all ideas of unity, that the sovereign individual to whose 
glorification it was written seemed himself completely to disappear. 
There was not any social movement at the back of Stirner’s book, 
it is not the testimony of the growing power of the individual; if 
we should seek its origin in any characteristics of the age it would 
most approximately be in the growing narrow-mindedness of the 
class of “petit bourgeois”. But perhaps the book should only be 
regarded as an exercise in debate that its author, Caspar Schmidt, 
an unknown teacher at a girl’s college, diverted himself by writing, 
or a protest, set forth in an ironical form, against the condemnation 
of the time-honoured values which Hegel’s ideas involved. Marx re- 
alized at once that Stirner’s book was not an expression of the 
movement for liberty which had seized him.’) 

Stirner calls it a delusion when man believes that there exist 
independent, actual and supreme powers outside himself to which 
it is his duty to submit; he who believes in such reality outside 
himself cannot, however, help ascribing to himself the sole actual 
reality. For he is only bound by his own faith. He is a vague and 
involuntary egoist, but he is nevertheless an egoist. It is only his 
power of criticism which is paralysed. “As he does not want to be 
an egoist he seeks in heaven and on earth a higher being whom he 
may serve and to whom he may sacrifice himself. But however 
much he mortifies himself he does it all, in the last resort, for his 


*) F. Mehring, Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels, 
1841 bis 1850, Il. pp. 95 f. 
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own sake and he does not free himself of the egoism of which he is 
accused.” *) 

The philosophical sophistry or formal sagacity which Stirner 
displays is without any importance and does not influence men’s way 
of living. It is very superficial wisdom to maintain that man is an 
egoist because all that takes place in oneself, takes place in oneself. If 
Stirner’s book had contained nothing else it would surely have been 
forgotten by now. But it gives such a searching analysis of all be- 
lief in authority that it enforces the view on the reader that without 
authority nothing but the immediate disconnected minutes remain. 
Every formation of complexes, unities, demands a display of self- 
discipline and effort to resist the impulses of the moment, so that he 
who throws off all constraint is not only unable to sacrifice himself to 
God, to the authorities or to mankind, but cannot even sacrifice him- 
self to himself. This self-discipline need not be something to which I 
subject myself for my own sake. My self is my present moment, my 
empirical being which disappears in a mist when I want to retain 
it. To build one’s existence on one’s ego is therefore, in the last in- 
stance, to build it on a phantom, a nothing. “When I build my cause 
on myself, the only one, it is built on its transitory and mortal 
creator, who consumes himself, and I may say: I have built my 
cause on nothing”.”) 

Max Stirner lashes with the severest criticism man’s foolish re- 
verences for ideals whose value they shrink from examining. The 
man who does not consider his own good or who does not make it 
clear to himself of what value the ideals are to him, or in what 
way they add to his own intrinsic value, stands on the most unsafe 
ground, even if he nevertheless gives himeelf up to the service of a 
higher power. By such lack of criticism or of thought man has be- 
come a victim to religious and social ideals which in the name of 
God, of Humanity or of the State demand obedience to laws which 
are far from making man freer and life richer, but which, on the 
contrary, hamper and hinder existence. Existing society is so bad, 
exactly because it has not, on principle, made every individual's 
self-interest the standard of his adhesion. Existing society swarms 


1) Max Stirner, Den Eneste og hans Ejendom. Ovs. A. Garde, 1902, S. 31. 
*) Opus cit. p. 224. 
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with oppression and misery, precisely because it gives its institutions 
the appearance of serving the causes of liberty and love, but forgets 
to examine into them, nay, condemns every attempt to make them 
conform with self-interest. We should not combine into societies 
in the same way as we enter into associations, i. e. in order to lose 
ourselves in something that effaces our own selves, but because we 
acknowledge such a union as being useful to our own selves, because 
the union does not possess us, but we possess the union and benefit 
by it.*) 

Stirner’s book is the antithesis of Hegel’s. Stirner is not blind to 
the fact that it may be wise in the individual to take general welfare 
into consideration, but never for the sake of general welfare, always 
for the individual’s own sake, for the sake of his positive benefit. 
There are in Stirner’s book many signs of his perceiving that there 
may be many advantages for one man in attaching himeelf to others, 
but there is no evidence in his book of it being reasonable or wise 
to do anything for one’s fellow-beings or for the general good, when 
one does not profit by it oneself. Stirner sets up the old problem of 
morality and happiness in all its logic, and he shows that it is not at 
all easy to answer the question of whether society and the individual 
should seek their welfare in justice, or whether that which shows 
itself to be for the good of society and the individuals is justice. In 
his description of Hegel’s youthful development Dilthey?) points 
out that the greatest difficulty to Hegel lay in the combination of 
historical relativity which moral] desire for a metaphysical absolute 
value. To Stirner the problem was practically the same, except that 
he became helplessly entangled in historical relativity. Hegel’s 
powerful philosophical, religious and political views, in comparison 
with which those of Stirner seem petty and impotent, wound up 
with the conclusion that the State can only solve her task by uniting 
the individual and society under an organized legal system. This 
is the task which Stirner asserted the impossibility of solving. This it 
is which Proudhon and Marx, each in his own way, tackles by creat- 
ing a new view of the world that makes individual and society co- 
‘relative ideas within the actually existing solidarity. 


*) Opus cit. pp. 216f. 
*) W. Dilthey, Die Jugendgeschichte Hegels, p. .206. 
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Before we attack this task there still remains to be mentioned a 
singular attempt at solving the problem of the State’s relation to the 
individual on the basis of the earlier theories. The constitutional 
forms of government which in different shapes arose in countries 
after the unruly years around 1848, were all sustained by the idea 
that the legal system acts as a protection to the citizens and not, 
as it was considered in previous times, as a means of keeping the 
citizens in awe. It can scarcely be an accident that it was the 
Hungarian baron, Josef Edtvés (1813—1871), who had been Secre- 
tary of State for a long time previous to the year 1848, who in the 
most peculiar way advocated freer thinking. In his work of two 
volumes “Der Einfluss der herrschenden Ideen des 19ten Jahrhun- 
derts auf den Staat, 1851—1854”, he describes how the danger to the 
inner solidarity of the Austrian monarchy would be increased, if she 
allowed herself to be forced into forms of government which were 
hostile to liberty. He also wrote a work on the equal rights of na- 
tionalities in 1850, and of the guarantees of Austria’s power and 
unity in 1859. 


J. Eodtvés. 


“The ideals that have gained power over men’s minds are,” main- 
tains Edtvés, “liberty and equality.” But they cannot be reconciled 
with the demands for a firm regulating power which are made by 
all existing States. A State that wants to administrate must mete 
out to the individuals the degree of liberty that may be granted 
them, and she must watch over their use of it. The liberty of the 
individuals will therefore constantly decrease and the State will con- 
stantly extend the limits of her authority. But in this way she will 
hamper the individuals more and more in their actions so that they 
become unable to support themselves and the State will then be 
forced to support them. “A State that can regulate the circumstances 
of every individual hus a duty to do so and if in this way she 
paralyses his activity she must provide for him.”?) 

There exists therefore an insurmountable contrast between man’s 
striving for liberty and society’s demand for order. The striving for 


1) Josef Estvés, Der Einfluss der herrschenden Ideen des 19ten Jahrhunderts 
auf den Staat. 1854. I. p. 138. 
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liberty is one with the striving for mastery. Everybody who has the 
use of his own power secured to him will strive to make himself 
master of the powers of others, and in this way the individual's 
striving for mastery must necessarily arise from his fight for liberty 
and finally mastery itself will ensue.‘) Liberty violates equality 
and the demand for having it carried through in society imports 
the dissolution of all existing forms of government. 

With great severity the Hungarian baron sets forth a demand in 
his large, somewhat heavy, but very penetrating work that either 
the forms of government must be quite transformed, so that they 
are brought into accord with the ruling ideas of liberty and equality, 
or the ideas must be transformed so as to accord with the forms of 
government. But we are here faced with a contradiction which can- 
not be solved so long as we try to explain the demands of the indi- 
viduals and the State as having their origin in two different sources. 
If the State has an independent claim to rule, the liberty of the 
individual becomes merely idle talk. If, on the other hand, the 
individual’s liberty is the fundamental claim the State becomes only 
an instrument of safeguarding this and the question is then, whether 
we have any reason whatever to regard the State as anything but 
an instrument which is useful for promoting the citizens’ demands. 

EGtvés declares without hesitation that the State is only such an 
instrument and has no other legal ground of existence, but he sees 
a fully valid ground of existence in the perception of the need of 
the State as such an instrument. Only when the State extends her 
tasks beyond these bounds we are on unsafe ground. What we saw 
Humboldt assert in his then unpublished youthful work we now see 
Eétvés maintain.?) The State is only to safeguard the citizens in 
order that they may use their liberty and enjoy their moral and 
material goods, but it is not her task to procure these. The desire 
to look upon the State as a kind of providence, a help and moral 
teacher, which caused Humboldt to change his opinion, Eétvés quite 
decidedly disputes as unjustified. It leads to bondage and arbi- 
trariness and produces disturbance in the life of the State instead of 
making it more secure. He especially fears the State’s dependence 


*) Opus cit. I p. 103. 
*) Opus cit. II pp. 65, 73. 
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on the Church, and religious intolerance. The State has only the 
task to protect every single individual and every single group in 
the performance of what they consider good, provided that it does 
not interfere with the equal liberty of others. He maintains that the 
unity and solidarity of a government, on a parliamentary basis, are 
the conditions of an effective administration. The task of the State 
cannot consist in the transformation of her citizens’ feelings and 
convictions, but only in guarding those which they already entertain 
against being violated.) The State must therefore be able to unite 
the wills of all citizens for a common defence against an exterior 
enemy, who threatens the liberty of all, and in internal affairs to 
create a legal order, which all are anxious to maintain, because it 
gives all their due. This is attained by the widest possible decentral- 
ization. Centralization only creates conflicts and constant discords, 
it is both more expensive and more oppressive than decentralization. 
Being a Hungarian, EGdtvés was the born spokesman for a system 
of government that allowed the individual parts of the State to lead 
their own independent religious and national lives. As the aristo- 
crat he was, he emphasizes liberty rather than equality, but his ideas 
go much further, in the logical exactness with which he describes 
them, and there is in his work much that is reminiscent of God- 
win’s views, and many of his ideas are found again in Spencer, who 
in his work “Social Statics”, written at exactly the same time, took 
up a fight for the free State and the free individual, although on 
an entirely different basis. 

The relation between individual and society may be determined 
in two ways. In England the unity of the kingdom is the fixed 
natural centre in historical evolution, and the government has at 
no period had the task of keeping the kingdom together and sup- 
pressing any possible tendencies of secession in the different parts 
of the country. Political contests in England concerned the relation 
between the central power and the local authorities. The parts 
fought to guard their liberty and right of self-government within 
the kingdom, but not to break it up. England’s history is the history 
of the counties’ fight for self-government and participation in the 
central government, of the municipalities’ and finally the indivi- 


1) Opus cit. II pp. 97, 103 ff. 
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duals’ fight for the widest possible self-government, and participation 
in the central government. The solid English qualities of all English- 
men, their solidarity as a nation, is the self-evident basis of the indi- 
viduals’ life together in society; but concerning their liberty and 
elbow-room within this society there has raged the most vehement 
contests and, in the course of time, it became an important part of 
English national morality that nobody will submit to having his 
liberty curtailed. It became an Englishman’s duty to adhere to 
his country and guard it against foreigners, but also to guard his 
own liberty and counteract the tyrannical propensities of the central 
government. 

On the Continent, on the other hand, historical evolution con- 
sisted of a long fight for the building up of a State, where kings and 
princes endeavoured to consolidate their rule over countries which 
had no feeling of solidarity. The countries were held together 
partly by force, partly by making clear to them the advantages they 
would derive from belonging to the kingdom. But the main em- 
phasis must for a long time be laid on the power of the central 
government. The rights of the subjects became of subordinate signi- 
ficance and obedience became their principal duty. Only towards 
the end of the XVIIIth century there arose in France and partially 
in Germany feelings in the nation which, to a certain extent, might 
constitute the basis of the formation of States, so that the faithfulness 
of the citizen could be reckoned with, and conditions similar to those 
in England be created. The relation between the individual and 
society became then a relation of natural solidarity, and police su- 
pervision over the citizens was felt to be an absurd remnant of the 
past. Only where such natural national States came into existence 
can we understand the evolution from a natural social feeling into 
a feeling of allegiance to the governing power. Where this solidarity 
is an artificial product no feeling of solidarity will develop. 

But in Austria-Hungary the power of the State did not rest on 
a national feeling of solidarity. EGtvés is therefore unable to find 
the basis of the State’s unity and strength in the citizens’ feelings 
of solidarity and unity, but ascribes it to the fact that the State safe- 
guards their national peculiarities to all groups of the people. The 
necessity of such safeguarding is the basis of the existence of the 
State, she has in herself no claim to existence, she is only an instru- 
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ment, while society itself is a growth of nature.’) Edtvés therefore 
lays down as a result of his examinations, that large States must 
seek their strength in safeguarding the liberties and peculiarities of 
the groups, while any attempt at enforcing uniformity in standards 
and habits of life will create discord, and become a source of the 
State’s deterioration and dissolution.?) As a State that consists of 
heterogeneous parts should seek her strength in making her func- 
tion as a protective power as efficient as possible, and her will to 
command and rule as little felt as possible, so should every State 
that is more than a mere frame that holds the local groups together, 
acknowledge that her task is to give the individuals the freest pos- 
sible scope for their powers, to safeguard their peculiarities and to 
avoid all attempts at forcing them all into the same mould. The 
belief in the helpful and supporting capacity of the State which 
made the youthful Humboldt abandon his original theories of State 
do not perhaps, after all, go so very much counter to his original 
demand fer liberty. The danger that help may grow out of propor- 
tion and deteriorate into guardianship and tyranny is always there, 
but it is not necessary that it should do so. If it does, the State will 
suffer. 





*) Opus cit. I p. 27, II pp. 65, 73. 
*) Opus cit. II pp. 500, 506, 
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THE GROWTH OF MAN 


The theory of the “Social Contract” had been invented, partly 
in order to explain what were the tasks of the central government, 
partly to reconcile its demand for authority with the individual’s 
demand for liberty. It had to be abandoned, because it could not 
give any security that the State would not, when she had once been 
instituted, abuse her authority, nor explain how fulfilment of social 
tasks could be the inmost will of free individuals, when they were 
supposed to be so completely isolated and naturally hostile as they 
would be if the natural state were indeed the war of all against all. 

In his system of metaphysical idealism Hegel attributed social 
solidarity to a cosmic process that produced the social individual 
as a link in the legal order, which was represented by the State. The 
only unsatisfactory point in his explanation was his inability to in- 
dicate the actual powers which started this process and carried it 
through, and consequently he could not set forth social science with 
any certainty like that with which natural science worked. In 
France it had been thought that a more natural explanation had 
been found by emphasizing that man is by nature a social being with 
a feeling of sympathy for his fellow-beings, which is only brought to 
fruition through common work for the common good. But this sym- 
pathy for one’s fellow-beings, the existence of which had long since 
been acknowledged by English moral philosophy, was in England as 
well as in France looked upon as an element that could not be re- 
conciled with the individual’s egoistic life, as ruled by his instincts; 
an attempt might be made to establish a harmonious relation be- 
tween those elements, but this resulted, either in an attempt at 
placing human sympathy on a higher level than the egoistic in- 
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stincts, as being more elevated and noble, or in an attempt to prove 
that both were determined by a valuation of the same nature, only 
one was a wider, the other a more short-sighted estimation of one’s 
own interests. But these attempts were impossible, and experience 
proved that harmony of interests did not exist; neither economically 
nor morally could the external power of the State be dispensed with 
for the purpose of forcing contending interests into reconciliation, 
nor could the discipline of religion or conscience be abandoned, as it 
was necessary in order to keep the individual’s egoism in check. 


Darwin, Spencer. 


Then came Darwin. His demonstration of the evolution of or- 
ganisms from lower into higher forms, merely by means of simple 
natural processes, gave quite a new impetus and graphic illustration 
to the idea of a constantly increasing degree of perfection. Man was a 
product of Nature arisen in the course of immemorial time through 
a series of gradual changes which made him more and more fit to 
survive in the struggle for existence; these changes also comprehended 
the coming into existence of altruistic and moral feelings which were 
not antagonistic to egoistic self-assertion, but, on the contrary, a 
means of extending the struggle for existence into a wider field, as the 
survival of the race was promoted in this way. Nature takes no in- 
terest in individuals, but only in the race. Evolution is not pro- 
moted in the slightest degree because individuals become more cap- 
able and better able to assert themselves in the struggle for ex- 
istence, unless these acquired qualities are inherited by their off- 
spring. Only he who makes the survival of the race more certain 
becomes a link in the process of evolution that is going on in Nature. 
This is the reason why the social instincts grow stronger and 
stronger; even though they do not become as vigorous as the ego- 
istic instincts, they become much more durable and cannot there- 
fore be violated by the individual without causing him lasting pain, 
a pain which we call a guilty conscience when our range of ideas 
grows wide enough to keep the memory of our actions alive. 

Already before Darwin, Spencer (1820—1903) had set forth simi- 
lar ideas of a natural evolution which in the animal world under the 
struggle for existence and through the influence of heredity must 
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lead to a constantly better adaptation of individuals to their sur- 
roundings, and, in this way, to a more perfect morality. By this 
means individuals will be created whose nature it is to spread bliss 
and happiness about them and whom it is not necessary to prevent 
by force from injuring their fellow-beings. 

But the necessary condition that this evolution may take place is 
the struggle for existence, that the fittest and their descendants 
may conquer and the unfitted die so that their offspring do not 
populate the world. Spencer therefore turns against the thought of 
State care, State aid, and State regulation, as this will only hamper 
the individual growth of the moral qualities. Already in 1842 he 
protested against the idea that the State should provide the means 
for improved education (Owen, Cobden), and all his life through 
he continued his exertions to counteract State care. The State has 
only one task, to protect the individuals against the aggression of 
other people, and if she exceeds the limit which is thus set to her 
activity, she makes herself guilty of aggression and becomes aggres- 
sor instead of protector. The more people believe in the omni- 
potence of the State, the more they will demand the impossible from 
her like children who cry for the moon. 

In the excellent work of his youth “Social Statics” (1850) Spencer 
calls the belief that the State can do all that she has Parliament's 
sanction for doing a modern form of the old belief in the Divine 
Right of Kings. For it is nothing but the belief in the Divine Right 
of government.) Rousseau, strange as it seems, made even intelli- 
gent men believe in this and in the fact that it may be reconciled 
with the individual’s right to liberty and protection. If the State is 
to have any obligation it must be to confer a benefit. But the only 
benefit that can be conferred on a man is, in the last instance, to 
assist him to fulfil the law of his existence. The first condition of 
being able to do this is, however, to have liberty of action, and there- 
fore the task of the government can only be the guarding of liberty, 
1. e. to uphold everybody’s equal liberty.’) 

It is a delusion to believe that moral power can be created in man 
from without. A moral government presupposes moral individuals; 


*) Herbert Spencer, Social Statics. 1850. p. 222. 
*) Opus cit. p. 278, 
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no legal order is found where men are not just. The most perfect 
legal order would fall into ruins in a country whose citizens were 
without a sense of justice) and, under such conditions, the en- 
forcers of law become enemies rather than friends, and the forms 
of law will be used merely as a cover for and means of oppression. 
If the State does anything more than safeguard the individual in 
his use of his moral power, she will in reality do the opposite and 
hinder him from using and developing it, and make it easier for 
other individuals to follow their propensities for doing evil. 

‘Thus there are those who are of opinion that it would be in- 
jurious to introduce free administration of justice, as all sorts of 
quarrelsome and litigious persons would then foregather and make 
the functions of the courts of law impossible. It is not taken into 
consideration that, by placing obstacles in the way of the admini- 
stration of justice, you do not prevent people from having recourse 
to the courts of justice when it is unnecessary; but you do create a 
shelter for those who want to do wrong, because they take it for 
granted that the injured person will not refer the case to the courts 
of justice as this will be too expensive.”?) Free administration of ju- 
stice is a very effective legal protection. Enforced poor-relief is in 
the same way so far from being a means of helping people that on 
the contrary, it quite kills private charity, diminishes the possibili- 
ties of employment and encourages those who would fain lead an 
idler’s existence. Thoughtless private charity makes begging a trade. 
There are offices where for a shilling you can hire children who 
look as if they might arouse the pity of the passers-by. People 
should be helped to help themselves, and this is done by clearing 
away the hindrances which have arisen for men’s free use of their 
powers. But no posters should be set up by way of public poor- 
relief or private charitable associations whose actual inscription is, 
briefly: Here the works of charity of our esteemed public are per- 
formed in the most business-like manner and at the cheapest price.*) 

Nor can the State take education upon herself without doing 
an injury. We cannot speak of the child’s right to education. We 


*) Opus cit. p. 289. 
*) Opus cit. p. 286. 
*) Opus cit. pp. 345—359. 
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have no other right than the right of freely using our powers and 
we do not interfere with this right by omitting to educate the 
child.) This view, which goes directly counter to the demand for 
national education which was made by Owen and Cobden, does not 
imply that Spencer considers education as a thing of no importance. 
At the back of his view there is, on the contrary, a high estimation 
of the value of education. But he is ruled to such a degree by the 
idea that evolution depends on the development of character 
through inherited qualities, that he takes it for granted that those 
parents who do not themselves provide for their children’s education 
are bad individuals, their progeny are therefore also bad and should 
not be tended and taken care of. If you leave it to the poor them- 
selves to provide for the education of their children, those among 
them who possess the best qualities will take pains to give their 
children a good education, and in this way this superior race will 
be given an increased superiority over the more indolent and dull. 
There will be an increase of the best fitted instead of an increase 
of the least fitted. And the point is that you cannot by education 
change the children’s dispositions; it is only because intelligent 
people’s children have receptive dispositions that they profit from 
education and develop their gifts; bad people’s children have not 
the necessary gifts and education does not improve them, but it 
only makes them more shrewd. Greater knowledge is in itself with- 
out value. Progress in knowledge without a corresponding progress 
in moral character is even injurious. Moral character depends on 
the inner strength, which nobody outside can create in man. “We 
see”, wrote Spencer again in his old age, “that the spreading of the 
ability to read and write makes the masses susceptible to bad in- 
fluences which would have passed over their heads, if they had 
not been able to read a demoralized press that arouses their barbaric 
instincts, their rampant jingoism, their fantastical dreams of anar- 
chic social conditions,and their blind susceptibility to sensationalism 
and lies.”*) Compulsory education is not, as many people think, a 
safeguard against crime,*) but a means in the hands of the ruling 


*) Opus cit. p. 361. 
*) Herbert Spencer, Facts and Comments. 1907. pp. 65 ff. 
*) Opus cit. p. 378. 
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classes to prevent the growth of free evolution from taking a differ- 
ent direction from that desired by the ruling classes.’) The State 
prevents all other education than that which she sanctions and it 
would be consistent in her to forbid all private education.’) 

Spencer also condemns State regulation of trade, as it is in 
reality a tyrannical interference with people’s right to use their 
powers, and shows the government’s deficient sense of her duty, 
which is first and foremost, nay, solely and wholly, to guard the 
rights of the individual.°) 

The views which Spencer sets forth here he kept all his life, 
nay, if anything, they became more pronounced in later years; but 
they also took a different direction in the course of time. In 1850 
Spencer was faced by the situation which had been created by 
Chartism and the strong socialist-communist movement. Against 
this and its demands for State intervention and State aid he turned 
with all his force. He was permeated with the belief that man’s 
powers should be allowed free play everywhere, as artificial inter- 
ference would only impair them and create untenable conditions. 
In his early youth (1841) he carried on a profound discussion with 
his friend, E. Lott, concerning the impossibility of allowing the State 
to provide for education, and in the following years he wrote a 
series of letters on science to “The Nonconformist” which purport- 
ed to prove that the static laws which rule in Nature, are also applic- 
able to man and society.‘) It is absurd to believe that everything 
will go wrong when men do not constantly interfere and put things 
right. The men who believe that interference is necessary ought 
to know that the laws of society (i. e. the laws of Nature) are of 
such a kind that natural evils will remedy themselves by virtue 
of the principle of self-adaptation. The function of society can there- 
fore only be to defend men’s natural rights, to protect person and 
property and to prevent the stronger’s aggressiveness towards the 
weaker, in short, to administer justice.®) Spencer here turns against 


*) Opus cit. p. 372. 

*) Opus cit. pp. 361, 334. 

*) Opus cit. p. 329. 

*) Herbert Spencer, An Autobiography. p. 192. See above “Facts and Com- 
ments”. 

5) Opus cit. I p. 209, 
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Bentham; the object is not to create welfare, but to vindicate justice. 
But he overlooks the fact that Bentham saw the most important 
means of welfare exactly in the vindication of justice itself and 
Spencer’s own defence of the judicial system is, in its way, decided 
by its being most beneficial. He only gives the doctrine of welfare 
a wider basis as applicable to the physical world as well. The opin- 
ion that society is an intricate machine, where the task of govern- 
ment becomes to keep everything in equilibrium, cannot be main- 
tained; we can, on the contrary, Spencer holds, prove that the great 
difficulties in the regulation of social conditions are due to a disturb- 
ance in the natural laws which has mainly been caused by the 
government. The government tries foolishly to keep things in an 
unconstant state of balance. Left to themselves things will maintain 
a constant state of balance.’) 

Spencer became therefore an ardent opponent of communist 
plans, like those of Owen and Fourier. But he also differed from 
Stuart Mill (1806—1873), who, two years before the publication of 
“Social Statics”, in his work “Principles of Political Economy” had 
defended the laissez-faire system, which system, by its more fluctu- 
ating nature, became a more practical support for this policy than 
Spencer’s more extreme views. Mill wanted also to limit the inter- 
ference of the State but he did open to her, a field where she might 
perform those offices for the citizens that they could not do for 
themselves without violating each others’ liberty. It was possible for 
the State to secure the poor a more regular and definite aid than 
could private charity; the State might provide for children’s edu- 
cation and the promotion of mental culture, for the building of roads, 
harbours, etc., all that is demanded by general interest or for the 
benefit of future generations and from which present generations 
derive no immediate profit. The State may intervene where the citi- 
zens themselves are helpless, when she does so in such a manner that 
it does not increase or confirm their helplessness, but diminishes 
it.2) This general argument in which everybody could find what he 
wanted expressed better the government’s desire to be allowed to 
judge according to circumstances than did Spencer’s book, but it 


*) Opus cit. I p. 211. 
*) John S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy. Book V. Chap. XI, see 
especially § 16. 
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also left the question unanswered: whether the citizens’ incompe- 
tence to do what was necessary was not aggravated when they were 
relieved of the responsibility. Spencer’s book therefore fell rather 
flat in England; it gained considerable attention in America. The 
small circle of English philosophers who read it and appreciated 
it, did so mainly on account of the interest which its general view 
on evolution aroused, as this accorded with Darwin’s view. But then 
came the extension of the franchise in 1868, and in 1870 a new law 
concerning elementary education was carried through; in 1880 a 
long period of Liberal reform was initiated by Gladstone under pres- 
sure from a House of Commons that had been formed on the basis 
of the largely extended franchise. Under this Liberal form of govern- 
ment Spencer’s continued assertion of the rights of the individuals 
ran counter to the policy of the government, but not to the demands 
of the people, as “Social Statics” did originally. This involved a 
change in Spencer’s attitude to the land question, a change which 
became the cause of a violent controversy with Henry George. 

During the intervening years Spencer’s interests had furthermore 
centred on a summary representation of his cosmic philosophy. As 
Descartes had shown that the physical world must originate in 
chaos, which consists of matter in movement, only assuming these 
movements to accord with mechanical laws, so Spencer proposed 
to show that mental life also can be explained on the basis of matter 
and movement. Descartes had already made the experiment in so 
far as he explained the animals as machines and supposed that man 
alone possessed a soul. He based this supposition on essentially re- 
ligious grounds and he did not succeed in fitting this alien element 
of the soul into his scientific system. Spencer now intended to do 
what Descartes fell short of doing. Man and society are links in the 
great process that through increasing differentiation and order leads 
from physical Nature to constantly higher systems. 

The new inquiries into the culture of primitive men that Lub- 
bock, Taylor, and Sumner Maine began in the sixties and which 
made research in these fields of such great significance were also 
utilized by Spencer. His sociology is, in a large measure, built on 
an extensive, but uncritically gathered mass of material which he 
used to prove that human societies are all subject to a law of evo- 
lution which, from chaotic and very simple social conditions through 
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war, leads to order; further development of society takes place by 
means of a differentiation that establishes it and increases its produc- 
tive capacity. Under the military régime man is coerced into doing 
his’ duty, under more advanced industrial conditions men do what 
they feel inclined to do. It is thus seen that the whole of civilization 
rests on liberty. 


Henry George. 


It was the Spencer of these new ideas against whom Henry George 
(1839—1897) took up the cudgels. 

It would be a great mistake, if Spencer’s adverse attitude to the 
demands that the State should relieve poverty were taken as a proof 
of heartlessness. “Love for one’s fellow-men”, he says, “is in its es- 
sence highly civilizing. The feelings which accompany every kind 
action bring us a bit nearer to the ideal.”') It was one of Spencer’s 
special objections to State aid that it does away with private charity; 
and to private charity he objected that it is given at random and 
promotes begging. To help people to help themselves is the way to 
work, and that gives ample opportunity of displaying charitable 
feelings.?) But the State has made it difficult for people to help 
themselves, because she has created conditions that make poverty 
irremediable. She has done so by allowing private proprietorship 
of land. Here Spencer follows the same train of thought as Thomas 
More, which we saw prevailed in the age of Chartism. The State 
has committed the enormous injustice against nineteen twentieths 
of mankind of violating their claim to land.*) Could it really be 
justice to let all these land-less people live in a world of misery 
without a place to live in, without access to the simplest necessities 
of life or opportunity of obtaining them except through the per- 
mission of the few (the land-owners)?*) Could it be just that the 
masses were given no seats at the table of life because all the seats 
were occupied? Surely not. 

It is on the basis of this reflection that Spencer constructs his idea 


*) Herbert Spencer, Social Statics. p. 349. 
7) Opus cit. p. 357. 
*) Opus cit. p. 293. 
*) Opus cit. p. 345. 
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of the proprietorship of land. If one piece of land be private 
property, all land may be private property to the exclusion of every- 
one but the owners') Land cannot be private property when we 
talk of the equal rights of all. No possession of land of however 
long standing, or cultivation or improvement of land can create a 
right of property. Such proprietorship rests on plunder and the use 
of power and can never become legal. Society still maintains this 
fundamental view that land is common property, and reserves to 
itself the right of expropriating it without the owner’s sanction but 
with compensation for the expenditure involved.”?) But this is not 
the same as communist possession and use of land. The use may be 
wholly private on condition that the holders pay a ground-rent to 
society.*) The circumstance that we do not have to deal with the 
original plunderers, but with people who have directly or indirect- 
ly paid fairly and honestly for their land makes it impossible simply 
to take the land from them; we must come to an agreement with 
them. In a just way to fix and wind up these claims which the pre- 
sent owners have incurred through expenditures and improvements 
becomes one of the most difficult tasks society will have to solve 
one day.*) But this does not change the true state of affairs that 
to deprive men of their right to land is to take their life and liber- 
ty.) All other private property is in Spencer’s view an extension of 
the existing land conditions. The instinct of proprietorship is a 
natural instinct and a social-communist regulation of property would 
therefore involve a violation of human nature.*) But the right of 
property can only be justified when it is made subject to a land 
system which surrenders land to private use in return for the pay- 
ment of rent to society. The profit which is made on land beyond 
this rent is private property. 

If thus every man had a right to possess land or a share in the 
aggregate profit there would be no general or irremediable poverty, 


1) Cf. Kant, Metaphysik der Sitten. W. W. VI. pp. 324, 338; A. S. @rsted, 
Eunomia I. 1815. pp. 9, 35. 

*) Herbert Spencer, Social Statics. pp. 132—140. 

*) Opus cit. p. 141. 

5) Opus cit. p. 142. 

*) Opus cit. p. 143. 

°) Opus cit. p. 151. 
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but only accidental poverty which might be remedied by help to 
self-help.!) Thus in 1850 land became to Spencer a place to live in 
which the landlords had debarred to the land-less and thereby de- 
prived them of their subsistence. When the people urged the State 
to help them it became natural to refer them to the landlords; it 
was they who must relinquish the places of work and store-houses. 
The landlords performed no work, according to the prevailing views, 
but were a hindrance to the development of industry. They were 
to allow others to occupy their land and should then be given com- 
pensation for what money they might have invested in their land 
or spent on improvements. 

These views accorded in all essentials with those which Spence 
had already set forth, and which Ricardo and John S. Mill had 
adopted. Mill declared straightway’) that when the owner did not 
use or improve his land no true assertion of private ownership could 
be made. It was absurd that the owner of land should be merely a 
sinecurist quartered on it. When private property in land is not 
expedient, it is unjust. It is not hard to be excluded from that which 
others have produced, but it is terrible to be born into the world 
and find all the gifts of Nature appropriated and no place open for 
the new-comer. The State may regard the land-owners as public 
servants, and must then be at liberty to dismiss them. The land- 
owners’ claim to their land rests wholly on the State’s general policy; 
the principle of private property gives them no claim to land, but 
only a claim to compensation for the share of their interests in the 
land which the State thinks it expedient to appropriate. The owner- 
ship of land is a monopoly which may perhaps be considered a 
necessary evil, but which becomes an injustice when it is not paid 
for. He proposed an increased land-tax.*) 

Mill’s views were to the effect that unearned incomes should be 
nationalized. Two years after the publication of his book and the 
same year in which Spencer’s “Social Statics” came out, a Scotsman, 
Patrick E. Dove, set forth the claim in his book “Science of Poli- 
tics” that all taxation of incomes created by work, should be abo- 


1) Opus cit. p. 357. 

*) John S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy. Book II. Chap. 2. § 6 and 
Chap. 15 $ 1. 

*) John S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy. Book V. Chap. 2 8 5. 
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lished as it was robbery and hampered the free development of 
trade; all taxes were to be levied on land. Dove’s book passed un- 
noticed; it went farther than Mill’s, Spencer hardly knew of it and 
his way of thinking was, at all events, different from Dove’s.’) 

About 1880, when the state of English agriculture became rather 
hopeless in the competition with the cheap wheat from America, 
a desire made itself felt in England that Parliament should carry 
into effect the idea of the nationalization of land. The year before 
(1879) Henry George’s book “Progress and Poverty” had come out 
and aroused great attention. It was generally expected that Spencer 
would support this movement and its advocates constantly referred 
to the chapters of “Social Statics”, that treated this question. But 
Spencer now took up a quite different attitude and did it in so 
confused and unfortunate a way that Henry George in his explicit 
description of the whole state of affairs “A Perplexed Philosopher” 
was justly able to accuse Spencer of having abandoned his view for 
the sake of private interests, without having the courage to declare 
openly that he had changed his opinion. Nobody can defend Spen- 
cer for the duplicity and subterfuge of which he was guilty when 
he had, at a time when the landlords’ fury was at its height, to defend 
his opinions of 1850. The landlords now feared that the confiscation 
of the land would really be brought about, a thing which they had 
not at all counted on in 1850, and their economic position had been 
quite changed in the intervening time. But nevertheless Spencer’s 
new attitude cannot be defended on such undignified motives. 

The ideal which all people had entertained before 1850, and which 
Spencer himeelf had entertained in “Social Statics”, was for the mas- 
ses to occupy the land and find a place of work and store-house. 
He rejected the communist village theories of Owen and his friends 
and he thought that the new form for the possession of land should 
be individually independent small holdings. But this was out of the 
question thirty years later. Then it was no longer a house and home 
in the country that the small citizens demanded, but improved in- 
comes in city life. Land was no longer in public opinion a place of 
work that must by all means be given back to the people, but a 


1) See further Patrick E. Dove, The Theory of Human Progression, 1850 (2nd 
Edition, 1895). 
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value that the State finances needed in order to proceed to compre- 
hensive social legislation. Henry George’s “Single Tax Theory” was 
not understood by Spencer, he called it a fantastic idea and he 
put his book down, he writes, after having read it for a few minu- 
tes‘); especially he did not understand that to Henry George it was 
not a question of confiscating land and demanding compensation 
for the value which the land-owners had taken from the people, 
but that the point in Henry George’s new theory was that it was 
not the land itself which should be seized, but the value of the land; 
Henry George wanted to attack the private land-owners’ way of 
seizing the products of the land from those who created them.’) 
For Spencer the question was constantly that of settling a robbery 
that had once taken place, and getting the spoil back; in Henry 
George’s view it was a question of the constant activity of a robber 
which should be put a stop to; a robber who did not rob people 
of land, but who through his possession of land deprived them of 
everything else. To Spencer it was a matter of having a certain exist- 
ing value which had once been separated from common property, 
given back to it; to Henry George the object was to defend common 
property from constantly being deprived of its ever increasing reve- 
nues. 

But because Spencer took this view of the land-question and 
imagined people crowding into the estates, the question of compen- 
sation became very important to him and the thought of cultivation 
of land under the supervision of the State unbearable. He still ad- 
mitted that all ownership of land had been established by robbery, 
but in the working out of his philosophical system he had come to 
the conclusion that robbery was the normal beginning of all cul- 
ture. The objection had been made against Rousseau’s ideas that 
it was incomprehensible how isolated individuals should think of 
establishing a society by means of a contract. Spencer answered this 
question, in his own way, by proving that war had made society, 
the victor had driven men together and held them there against 
their will, and on this basis peaceful relations had developed in the 
course of time and grown into that which is now called a contract in 


*) Henry George, A Perplexed Philosopher, 1893, p. 79. 
*) Opus cit. pp. 220 f. 
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industrial communities. But seen from this point of view the asser- 
tion that ownership of land originated in robbery lost its significance ; 
neither was it the descendants of the original robbers who now 
owned the land nor the descendants of the robbed who now demand- 
ed land. 

The access to land, i. e. to the practical use of land Spencer treats 
in his new essay “Justice”.1) He there describes protractedly how 
private ownership of land has developed gradually from the primi- 
tive ownership of the tribe, and he loses himself in a description 
of the natural superiority of private cultivation over the cultivation 
of former days. He shows the hugely increased value that has been 
created by this kind of cultivation and maintains that it would be 
unjust to deprive the land-owners of their values without granting 
compensation. His comparison of land to light and air as the prin- 
cipal necessities of man, and his assertion that you have no more 
right to debar man from access to land than to deprive him of light 
and air, shows that by the term “access to land” he only means a right 
to live there and not the power to exploit labour which is involved 
by the monopolization of land. About 1850 the crowding into the 
cities, which was caused by the monopolization and enclosure of 
land, became a threat to society; but forty years later this was no 
longer the case. People did not want to go back to the land, it did 
not pay to cultivate it. Henry George reproached Spencer that he 
took the word “land” in the restricted sense and not in the wider 
sense in which it is used by science as the quintessence of all the 
powers of Nature. But in 1850 Spencer also had taken the term 
“land” in the restricted sense of arable land. No blame can be at- 
tached to Spencer because in 1850 he did not know Henry George’s 
theory which was not set forth until 1879 — unless we might ex- 
pect him to have read Dove’s book. 

This also harmonizes with the curious computation that Spencer 
made in the appendix to his new book. The seizure of land that had 
taken place in the dawn of the ages had, in the course of centuries, 
been paid back in poor-rates. He estimated the poor-rate that had 
been paid since the days of Queen Elizabeth at 374 million pounds 


") Herbert Spencer, Principles of Ethics, 1893. II Chap. XI. 
") Henry George, A Perplexed Philosopher. p. 178. 
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sterling while the land that had been seized could at most be worth 
500 million pounds.') That this way of computation is not to the 
purpose and, furthermore, quite overlooks the accumulation of 
interest, does not matter, it only shows clearly that Spencer only 
had in his mind the land that had once been taken from the people 
and did not consider the robbery which was constantly being com- 
mitted by the land-owners.”) 

For these reasons Spencer thought that private ownership of land 
should be continued under the supervision of the State. In this way 
a more intensive cultivation of the land would be ensured, while 
the disadvantages incidental to State administration would be avoid- 
ed. 

The land-owners’ attitude had also undergone a great change since 
the writing of “Social Statics”. At that time people were still in- 
fluenced by the state of affairs during or immediately after the Na- 
poleonic wars,and the view prevailed that the land-owners performed 
no work, but only reaped the benefit from work. But during the 
recent decades English agriculture had had a very prosperous pe- 
riod, as a number of great land-owners had worked hard to bring 
large stretches of land under more intensive culture and created 
large scale production of corn and cattle. During those years more 
than one million acres had been laid under the plough and there 
was once more a demand for agricultural labourers. But, on the other 
hand, middle-class people had no possibilities of carrying on in- 
dependent farming as they were without the necessary capital. In 
“The Man versus the State” (1884) Spencer expounds the scriptural 
phrase “you shall eat your bread in the sweat of your brow”; he 
does not turn it against the great land-owners, but against the work- 


*) It is interesting to read what Kant says concerning this state of affairs: Das 
Vermégen wohlzutun, was von Gliicksgiitern abhingt, ist grésstenteils ein Erfolg 
aus der Begiinstigung verschiedener Menschen durch die Ungerechtigkeit der 
Regierung, welche eine Ungleichheit des Wohlstandes, die anderer Wohltatigkeit 
notwendig macht, einfiihrt. Verdient unter solchen Umstinden der Beistand, den 
der Reiche den Notleidenden erweisen mag, woh] iiberhaupt den Namen der 
Wohltitigkeit, mit welcher man sich so gern als Verdienst briistet? Metaphysik 
der Sitten. W. W. VI. p. 454. 

*) Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Ethics. 1893. II. App. B. pp. 440 ff.; 
R. Wilson, The Province of the State. 1911. pp. 254 ff. 
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ing-class. Henry George scoffs at him for this,’) but he overlooks 
the fact that the land-owners’ attitude had really undergone a great 
change, and that Spencer was quite right in maintaining that the 
land was better exploited by private owners than under a socialized 
system. The demand for the socialization of land might be taken 
as a demand from the lower classes to be provided for by State 
regulations, and this Spencer must of course condemn.?) Spencer 
erred by not retaining the sharp distinction between land-owner 
and tenure of land that he had made in “Social Statics”. Even 
though the great land-owners exploit the land better than do the 
small owners, they do also get an increased profit which does not 
accrue from their work but from the mere possession of land. The 
question of who exploits the land best may be answered in differ- 
ent ways and people may prefer one form of cultivation to another, 
but this cannot supersede society’s claim to be paid a full ground- 
rent. This was the claim that Henry George made. The task of 
society is not to distribute or rent land, but to watch over the 
individuals in their struggle for the possession of land, so that they 
all have the same legal claims and nobody is favoured with a mono- 
poly to the detriment of the others. Society’s seizure of the ground- 
rent is the means of laying open the ownership of land to those 
who are best fitted to use it. This is the kernel of the “Single-Tax 
System” .*) 

It had hitherto been taken for granted that ground-rent would 
increase with the growth of communities and with the consequent 
increased demands for the exploitation of land. It had not been per- 
ceived that this would only happen by the cultivation of constantly 
poorer land or by a more intensive cultivation of the better land, 
as must be the case when the population increases and continues 
to live on the same area. But in the seventies there was a decline of 
the ground-rent in all Europe and especially in England as American 
competition made prices drop. The fertile land of the prairies 
and extensive cultivation threw English corn out of the market. 
Now followed ten years with incessant rain and no sun and then 


*) Henry George, A Perplexed Philosopher. pp. 86 ff. 
7) Opus cit. p. 99. 
*) Opus cit. pp. 48—50. 
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came another ten years with a baking sun and a ruinous drought. 
Only the land-owners who were backed by large capital could retain 
their land under these circumstances, as they alone could sustain a 
decline in their income. It was impossible for the small farmers 
to carry on under the falling ground-rent and this also debarred 
them from revolutionizing their whole form of management, and 
instead of the production of corn and cattle go in for the making 
of special products like butter, bacon, eggs, etc. Large areas now 
once more went out of cultivation. Not only were they again em- 
ployed as pastures for sheep, but also for luxurious purposes, for 
deer-parks and hunting-grounds. The land of England was no longer 
a source of revenue, but it became a place for the spending of money 
that had been acquired elsewhere. Rich merchants bought estates 
that involved great annual expenditure, but which gave them so- 
cial esteem. No income fell to the great land-owners from the land 
which was laid out for farming, while they received a constantly 
increasing income from the growing areas that were withdrawn 
for building purposes, and from the royalties on coal and iron mines 
which were paid by the industrialists.!) The agricultural population 
decreased and constituted only a small percentage of the entire po- 
pulation, and all that was done to promote the parcelling out of 
land into small holdings came to nothing, as these could not thrive 
without a common organization, and because the falling ground- 
rent placed the independent farmer in a constantly more unfavour- 
able situation. 

This change in the conditions of English agriculture began to 
make itself felt at the time when Spencer’s theories aroused a con- 
troversy with Henry George. English agriculture had, by means of 
an increased use of capital, raised its income in such a way as to be 
able to feed the ever growing population. Before the intervention 
of American competition it was reckoned that the improvement in 
English farming would make it possible for it to keep pace with 
the increasing population and it was thought to be out of the quest- 
ion that we should become dependent on foreign countries for 
food.?) England had, however, now been reduced to this state and 


*) R. L. Outhwaite, The Land or Revolution. pp. 33, 46. 
*) The Land and the People. Times Series. 1913. pp. 29 f. 
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the problems which this entailed in her foreign policy are well- 
known. England should not have to strive to be able to feed herself, 
but should maintain her position within the Empire in such a way 
as to be able to retain her markets. She supports her gigantic in- 
dustrial development on the agriculture of her Dominions and De- 
pendencies; and it should be the object of her policy to retain this 
supremacy. The central point in the controversy between Spencer 
and Henry George is whether it is possible for farming as a liveli- 
hood to be of any importance in industrial England and whether 
the answering of this question is of any importance in the problem 
of the confiscation of the ground-rent. 

Ground-rent is the increased value which is produced by cultiva- 
tion of fertile land or which is derived from the favourable situation 
of land, and it is given as a gift from society. Increase in ground- 
rent is equivalent to increase of the owner’s income and makes it 
possible for him to leave off working and live on the profit derived 
from the increased ground-rent. He who owns land the ground-rent 
of which is on the increase will be able to sell it at a profit. But 
he who owns land whose ground-rent is decreasing ought to be able 
to bear a loss. The great estate-owners can sustain such loss better 
than the farmers and the more so as they value the possession of the 
estate rather for the social status it gives than for the profit it 
yields. As a rule the great capitalist can do with a proportionate 
reduction of income better than can the small capitalist, and if the 
estate is only partly farm-land and also comprises mining and town 
land, while the small proprietor’s land is only suited for farming 
purposes, the latter will be unfavourably placed as compared to the 
great owner when a decline in the ground-rent of farm-land occurs. 
The estate-owner can be content with a lower income from his 
farm-land when his mines yield increased royalties and his building- 
sites are sold at a great profit to the city corporation who need his 
land.) If the question is put as to the price at which the estate- 
owner is willing to sell an allotment, it is evident that he will demand 
a higher price than is warranted by the ground-rent, and the buyer 
will be very badly situated. If the aim is to deprive the estate- 
owners of their land in order to parcel it out or rent it, this cannot 
be done without offering them a compensation, which will run into 


1) The Budget; The Land and the People. 1909. 
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a high figure; in this way the State will be given a considerable 
guardian authority. But Henry George was very much opposed to 
this way of solving the question; he calls it a clumsy way of solving 
the land-question.’) Nor does Spencer wish to avail himself of this 
expedient; for it is only a form of State intervention, it being im- 
possible for the individual to procure land unaided. That the sy- 
stem of small farming had no possibility of thriving in England 
in that day — and has had none since — was evident. In the face 
of this to demand that the State should set up small holdings went 
quite counter to Spencer’s social principle of the independence of 
the individual. 

But it is not at all a question of finding a method for the use of 
land, which cannot be made to pay under a free system of eco- 
nomics, i. e. the artificial parcelling out of land. It is solely a quest- 
ion of abolishing the injustice which the State allows to exist by 
supporting private ownership of land. Introduction of ground-rent 
and abolition of all taxes on value derived from labour is the self- 
evident principle of justice, which places all alike, not in giving 
everybody an allotment for his own private use, but in giving 
him a share in the collective ground-rent of the kingdom. Henry 
George was right in objecting to Spencer that he set out in “Social 
Statics” to urge the abolition of private ground-rent, and that it was 
no use winding up with a vague supposition that some day in the 
course of ages the state of affairs might be such as to make the 
abolition of private ownership warrantable.’) 

What pangs of conscience were suffered by Spencer we can gather 
from an attempt which he made in 1893 in his “Principles of 
Ethics” to support the right of proprietorship on a fictitious con- 
tract between the land-owner and the ex-land-owner, under which 
the latter got part of the product in compensation for his share in 
the land*); poor-relief might instead of being a tax forcibly levied 
by the government, be based on every man’s right to a share in the 
ground-rent; this arrangement would be more just and do away with 
the shortcomings of the present system.‘) 


*) Henry George, A Perplexed Philosopher. p. 28. 

*) Opus cit. pp. 80, 104. 

*) Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Ethics. II. p. 97. 
*) Opus cit. IT. p. 378, 
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The omission of which Spencer made himself guilty in not as- 
serting everybody’s equal right to the value of the earth became 
fatal to his view on the State as the guardian of justice. “Because 
of this omission”, writes Henry George, “Spencer’s individualism 
became just as short-sighted and brutal as socialism which takes 
it for granted that nature should be left alone. They both commit 
the same fault and shut their eyes to the fundamental injustice 
which is the root of the evils against which socialism protests blind- 
ly. Spencer is like the man who demands that everybody should 
swim across the river without assistance and quite overlooks the 
fact that one is provided with a swimming belt and the other drawn 
down by a leaden weight. He is like the parson who thundered to 
the slaves: “you must not steal”, but did not mention the theft 
that had made them slaves.) By acknowledging the system of the 
fundamental injustice “the private ownership of land”, Spencer 
shows that his definition of the function of the State, which is, 
to secure the survival of the fittest, cannot be carried through. 

Whether ground-rent is rising or falling it belongs to society and, 
when it is in private possession, the possessors are given a power 
over trade that gives them mastery over other people. Land becomes 
in their hands a pecuniary power which differs from all other 
forme of capita] by not having been produced by the labour of man, 
and by existing independently of labour. Land endures, while 
machinery, houses, and factory-plants perish; if you invest your 
money in land you make perishable capital imperishable while you 
increase your pecuniary influence in the community. However un- 
certain agricultural conditions in England may be, the ownership 
of land is always a pecuniary force. The question of ground-rent is 
not a question of providing the impecunious with allotments, but a 
question of breaking the dependent position in which labour stands 
towards capital, for it will remain in this position as long as capital 
can exist without labour. This it can only do under the system of 
private ownership of land. But so long as labour is dependent, 
poverty will spread and every guarantee of the victory of the fittest 
will vanish. 


") Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Ethics, II. p. 97. 
*) Opus cit. II. p. 378. 
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The fittest are in Spencer's (and Darwin’s) opinion not those 
who are best able to look after themselves, but those who best pro- 
mote the survival of the species, the group, or the tribe. The quali- 
ties which are most desirable for the individual to possess when the 
welfare of the race is considered are pre-eminently those which may 
be included in the expression “love for one’s fellow-beings”. When 
Spencer attacks the increasingly held opinion that it is possible for 
and incumbent on the State to exercise charity, he does so because 
he is of the opinion that the State cannot exercise charity without 
falsifying it and wronging many people, and that the exercising of 
charity by the State will quench the growth of private charity. 
There is no other way to make sure that the fittest will survive 
than to guard the right of individuals so that competition among 
men becomes a competition in ability and not in violence. But this 
right must first and foremost be guarded in the most fundamental 
sphere, the access to land. The granting of a legal prerogative for 
the possession of land to a few, and the debarring of it from others 
at will is equivalent to the establishment of theft and arbitrariness 
as a judicial order. The protection which, under these circumetan- 
ces, may be given to the weak becomes a matter of charity, and 
does not hold the least guarantee that the best fitted are protected. 
Spencer's attitude towards the land question may, to a great extent, 
be accounted for by his fear that the community would demand 
land from the land-owners in order to exercise a large scale charity 
towards the poor, and this would not give the least security that 
the land fell into the right hands. It is the fear of the nationaliza- 
tion of land, which had been proposed by John S. Mill, and which 
many held to be the ideal way of fighting poverty, that dominates 
Spencer, and he did not realize the difference between Henry 
George’s,claim and the claim for nationalization. The present-day 
adherents of Henry George’s theory have found themselves obliged 
wholly to condemn the claim for nationalization.*) 

The State is entirely unable to safeguard the individuals. It 
is a playing-ground for class-egoism, red-tape slackness, intrigues, 
and favouritism, where even the best principled are corrupted.”) 


*) R. L. Outhwaite, The Land of Revolution, p. 70; R. Marriott, The English 
Land System. 1914. Chap. IV; S. D. White, Land-Value Policy. 
*) Herbert Spencer, The Man versus the State. 1884. 
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Spencer considers the parliamentary system as “a collective folly” 
where extreme slovenliness and absurd parsimony form the bound- 
aries within which the central administration acts. We cannot leave 
it to the State to exercise charity without imperilling social justice. 
Charity has no room within social institutions. “But in the compo- 
site set of social relations which surround every citizen there is a 
special group with which he is more closely connected than with 
the others and which exacts more from him than the others. Every- 
body who is capable of rendering assistance, is in his daily life 
brought into contact with a great number of people who through 
illness, unemployment, death or other misfortunes particularly need 
help; and it should be recognized that everybody within such a 
group is entitled to help.”') We often err in forgetting that public 
charity or helpfulness demands that every citizen should strive to 
watch that the political machinery, whether it is that of the State 
or of the municipality, works effectively”. “The price of liberty is 
indefatigable watchfulness”.?) Thus we see that Spencer is not far 
from thinking that what we call true and beneficial helpfulness 
might become the task of the State, if only the State machinery 
can be brought to work more perfectly. 

Already in “Social Statics” Spencer had maintained that the 
method to adopt was to help people to help themselves; the State 
has, however, made it difficult for people to help themselves by 
creating conditions that make poverty irremediable (see above p. 
56). He now puts forth the same assertion, but, in this instance, he 
himself debars the State from altering the conditions which have 
made poverty irremediable. He debars the seizure of ground-rent, 
because he no longer reckons with the possibility that the city 
people will go into the country in order to procure a living there, 
and will cultivate the soil better than do the land-owners. But by 
altering his view on the land question in general and by surrender- 
ing his unconditional demand that everybody’s right to land should 
be realized, he confuses the relation between justice and helpfulness. 
By underlining that “every member of each group is entitled to 
help”, he breaks down the important barrier between right and 


1) Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Ethics. II. p. 390. 
*) Opus cit. II. p. 418. 
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helpfulness. Right takes precedence over the individual; from 
being the individual’s claim on society, it becomes society’s claim 
on the individual. It is the State that determines what is right and 
the State may consequently be defined as the social function through 
which society asserts its supremacy over the individual. The origin 
of the feeling of justice may be quite different from what Spencer 
assumes. Maybe Humboldt was right in his belief that the State 
must still in ages to come help people to become free. But to what- 
ever conclusion we come, there is no doubt that if the fundamental 
injustice which makes the majority dependent on the will of the 
minority is allowed to exist, the function of the State must be a 
system of futile interferences which, in maintaining perverted right, 
cripples charity. 

Spencer distinguishes between egoistic and altruistic justice.’) The 
former is rooted in the individual’s claim to possess what he ac- 
quires through the unhampered use of his capacities. Altruistic 
justice is created through diverse social contracts which demand that 
everybody should enjoy the same rights. Spencer had early come 
to the conclusion”) that the feeling of justice is born through the 
combination of man’s eager desire to assert his independence with 
his capacity to grasp the conditions of his fellow-men and sympa- 
thize with them. Spencer refers us to Adam Smith as the father of 
this view. It is the same view which he maintajns in his old age. 
But to however great an extent it may make the individual the 
servant of society, it is always a testimony that the individual is the 
central point. 

Henry George’s idea of justice is directly opposite to this. How- 
ever tenaciously the individual may stand on his right, only the 
fact that society stands as the central authority which recognizes 
right not only according to its contents, but according to its form, 
makes the claim a legal claim, and not only a more or less logic- 
ally well-founded demand for power. Henry George’s idea of justice 
is that of the old Testament, God’s demand that you shall preserve 
the soundness of your soul. In his book “Progress and Poverty” he 
settles with the Darwin-Spencerian doctrine of evolution in the 


*) Opus cit. II. p. 29. 
*) Herbert Spencer, An Autobiography. 1904. I. p. 229. 
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closing chapter “The Law of Human Progress” and he repeats this 
statement in his later controversy.')It is not man’s increasing self- 
assertion that ensures progress, but his constantly clearer perception 
of God’s law, as the law of society to which man should submit. As 
man becomes unjust when his soul is unsound, society sickens when 
justice is violated. This sickness shows itself in the great misery 
which cuts us to the heart; a just man would do away with such 
a society. Poverty is the mark of disease in society and is like an 
eruption on a diseased body. But the cause of the disease is injustice, 
the seizure of man’s right of ownership to land and the giving of 
him up as a victim to constant robbery. 

Whether Spencer or Henry George were right, whether justice 
has its root in the individual or in society, must be left to be deter- 
mined by a closer and more exact examination of the origin of justice. 
But whatever may be the result of such examination the points on 
which Spencer and Henry George actually differ are their different 
attitudes to the three problems which we mentioned above as being 
the essential problems of the nineteenth century. Spencer is the re- 
presentative of those who in the enormous progress in trade saw 
the fruit of the individual’s power, a power which should not be 
interfered with. Poverty is to him mainly a sign that many indi- 
viduals are wanting in sufficient strength and they should not be 
provided for, but their strength should be made to increase by 
teaching them to have confidence in themselves and be responsible 
for themselves. Henry George, on the other hand, regards poverty 
as the essential problem. No society that suffers such poverty to 
exist can survive. But he does not consider this poverty as arising 
from men being too weak and too wanting in enterprise; he 
regards it as the consequence of unjust laws that have tied them 
hand and foot. 

Spencer therefore looks with distrust at democracy as a political 
system, that enforces the tyranny of the weak and detracts from the 
power of the capable. The equality that is demanded by justice is 
equality in the opportunity of the unhampered use of one’s powers; 
but it is only just to recognize the inequality which arises from 
the different way in which the individuals use their powers. On 


*) Henry George, A Perplexed Philosopher. pp. 138 ff. 
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this point Henry George agrees with him in all essentials, but he 
has greater confidence in democracy. He foresees, however, not 
without anxiety the ruin of those democratic communities in which 
the fundamental injustice of the present land-system is allowed to 
exist. In America as described by Tocqueville there were few pro- 
perty-less; all had a chance of enriching themselves, and those who 
had become rich had generally themselves begun at the bottom. But 
in America as Henry George knew it, this was no longer the case. 

Thus the question was brought to the fore whether Henry George’s 
remedy for poverty had any prospect of being carried through, and 
whether it would create any economic possibilities beyond what 
would be created by social aid. It is not clear whether trade should 
be supported in a land like America, or whether the sickness in 
society, which is signified by poverty, is due to other causes, and 
should be cured by other means. It becomes a question of the rela- 
tion between civil society and socialism, whether the individualistic 
basis on which American society was built was strong enough to 
hold its own against the state of affairs which grew more and more 
absurd, the placing of political power in the hands of the majority, 
while property remained in the hands of the minority. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SOLIDARITY 
LIBERTY, ORDER, SYMPATHY 


The French Revolution was an insurrection of common people 
against a government that was riding on the back of the people. 
Court and nobility weré like greedy parasites that sucked the life- 
blood of the people. The fourth of August was the most significant 
incident in the Revolution, but lack of organization had prevented 
the people from taking lasting possession of the sources of wealth 
which they had taken from the nobility on that notorious night. 
The enthusiastic abolition of all monopolies and all privileged pro- 
perty had given the impetus to a strong social movement whose dif- 
ferent phases, in the course of the following century, looked as if 
they were going to result in the formation of a new class of rich 
who, although less parasitic than the nobility of “ancien régime”, 
stood aloof from the real life and work of the people. The upper 
class in France did not become an industrial class, as Saint Simon 
had hoped, not an organized army which set out to increase the 
working-field and working-output of the F.ench people, but it be- 
came a financial power that seemed to be merely a different edition 
of the old one that knew how to rob the people of the profit of 
their work. 

The social problem in France was not how the work of the 
people should be organized, but how the people should be guarded 
against constant robbery. The group of moral and religious ideas, on 
the basis of which the Revolution had vindicated its right, had, in 
the meantime, undergone a great many changes; but social move- 
ments were still regarded in close connection with views on the 
whole meaning of life. In his positivist philosophy, which was hostile 
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to all kinds of metaphysics, August Comte did not in the least deny 
the connection between man’s moral and social ideals and the prin- 
ciples that may be deduced from the course of history and historic 
evolution. To those who concentrated all their efforts on a fight 
against poverty, poverty became much more than a condition that 
arouses our sympathy. It came to be viewed as a mark of disorder, 
an infringement of universal solidarity, by which it may be possible 
for us to ascertain the utility of those social structures through the 
instrument of which we may hope to establish social order. In the 
course of the Revolution one structure was replaced by another. 
The legal apparatus had under the “Code Napoléon” undergone 
a thorough revision, the intricate apparatus of administration had 
been highly rationalized and centralized, and the organizations of 
trade which held together and also specialized the different bran- 
ches of industry, seemed through this system of government to have 
been laid open to such arbitrary reformation as might be desired in 
any given case. Poverty must then indicate an error in the social 
structure. The view set forth by Condillac and Helvetius in the pre- 
ceding century still prevailed; according to this view all men are 
by nature endowed with equal possibilities of evolution, and their 
different development is due to a difference in exterior circumstan- 
ces. The great social differences were due to an error in social con- 
ditions. It was merely a question of perceiving clearly what it was 
that made it possible for one to seize immense riches, while it 
prevented others from attaining to tolerably easy conditions. 
Throughout the century the idea prevailed among the French in- 
tellectuals that the cosmic power that penetrates everything is order, 
solidarity; and poverty, being disorder, is the social phenomenon 
which should first and foremost be fought. 


Proudhon (1809—1865). 


Pierre Joseph Proudhon belonged from his birth to the poorest 
peasant-class of France. His father was a cooper, his mother a cook, 
he himself was a common shepherd-boy in his childhood and early 
youth. Through the assistance of friends he obtained a sizarship 
at the college in his native town, Besancon, but at the same time 
as he attended his lessons he had to earn his livelihood in different 
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ways. He was so poor that he had no school-books, but at the town- 
library he borrowed books, to such an extent that he surpassed the 
other pupils at the school. When he was about twenty he was ap- 
prenticed to a typographer and, in the following years, he earned 
his modest living in this capacity.) Proudhon felt a farmer all his 
life, in town he felt uprooted from the soil. Life in the field was 
to him the only life which held the joy and purpose of living.?) 
He knew from personal experience the hard conditions of the poor, 
and he was aware how near the property-less approaches to the 
shameful and impersonal way of living of the prostitute. All his 
life through he had to struggle with poverty. But during this struggle 
it was not the modest and thrifty way of living which aroused 
his resistance, but the slavery in the way of thinking and living 
which poverty encouraged. In order to guard himself against the 
deprivation of his liberty he put all his energy and intellectual 
power into this work of fighting and putting an end to this misery.*) 
Where the misery involved by poverty is allowed to exist, society 
must fall into ruins. To perceive the cause of poverty became to 
him, from the very beginning, not only a question of national 
economy. It became to him a question of a whole metaphysical 
theory of the world, where the existence of God and the ruling 
of Providence are treated side by side with economic probleins 
concerning production and consumption, property, work and wages, 
Free Trade and Protection. His guiding idea is the idea of order 
which is one with the idea of equilibrium. Disorder and chaos arise 
when the equilibrium is disturbed. His well-known doctrine of 
mutualism develops, both into theories of our religious and moral 
valuations, and into theories of work and commerce, government 
and liberty, credit and money affairs. What is necessary in order to 
maintain order in these matters no authority can decide. “God” he 
writes “advances in his glorious majesty holding the scales in his 
hands, and the gravel under his chariot-wheels produces scarcely 
the faintest trembling in the scales”.*) It depends on the further 
4) A. Desjardins, P. J. Proudhon, sa vie, ses oeuvres, sa doctrine. 1—2. 1896 
I. Chap. prem. 
*) A. Berthod, P. J. Proudhon et la Propriété. 1910. pp. 4—6. 
*) Sainte Beuve, P. J. Proudhon. 1872. pp. 3, 83. 


*) P. J. Proudhon, Systéme des Contradictions économiques ou Philosophie 
de la misére, 1846, II, p. 83. 
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circumstances whether in this image we see a Juggernaut who crushes 
those who are in his way, or Fate, as described by Hegel, which is 
the passage of God through the history of the world. 

In Proudhon’s speculative train of thought an influence from the 
Germans makes itself felt, especially from Kant, more superficially 
from Hegel. Proudhon read Kant with great enthusiasm. Particular- 
ly his doctrine of the antinomies became of importance to him. It 
colours his whole train of ideas; he is fond of discussing theses and 
antitheses and occupies himself with the possibility of their recon- 
ciliation. His great work ”Systéme des Contradictions, 1846”, bears 
in its very title the mark of his propensity and its contents is a col- 
lection of chapters, each of which treats its own great question, 
which, looked at from one viewpoint demands one answer, from 
another viewpoint the directly opposite answer, and therefore necess- 
itates an attempt to point out their different starting-points, seen 
from which each is proved to be right. The reason that our socie- 
ties are sunk in such deep misery is that we have not been able to 
find the right solution of the antinomies. In every man a tendency 
to contradictory points of view makes itself felt.) Every man con- 
tradicts himself at every moment of his life. But he is not always 
aware of it. We love order and yet we always want to rebel against 
it, our thoughts try for ever to exceed the sphere of our know- 
ledge.*?) In Proudhon’s noble doctrine of justice we recognize Kant’s 
ideas of reason as the disturbing factor in the peaceful and natural 
life of the instincts, as the will to peace that creates contest, the 
Fall which we do not really want to evade and which we yet do 
everything to retrieve. 

Hegel, however, Proudhon only knew from hearsay and through 
instinct.*) He did not read Hegel and it was therefore possible for 
him to believe that Hegel’s dialectics and Kant’s antinomies were 
one and the same thing. Karl Marx prided himself on its being he 
who, in the course of their personal discussions, during their life 
together before Marx was exiled to France, had infected Proudhon 
with Hegel. Already in 1845 Marx mentioned Proudhon in “Die 


*) A. Desjardins, P. J. Proudhon, sa vie, ses oeuvres, sa doctrine. 1—2. 1896. 
I. p. 81. 

*) P. J. Proudhon, Contractions, II, pp. 84, 87. 

*) Sainte-Beuve, P. J. Proudhon, 1872, p. 87. 
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heilige Familie”, in a far from flattering way, although appreciating 
the polemical value of his first controversial pamphlet “Qu’est-ce 
que la propriété?” Shortly after this they met during Marx’s brief 
stay in France. But the great difference in their dispositions and 
social endeavours soon led to an irremediable breach. In 1846 Prou- 
dhon sent Marx his book “Systéme des Contradictions économiques 
ou Philosophie de la Misére” to have it reviewed; in his book “La 
Misére de la Philosophie” Marx lacerated it in the most merceiless 
manner, without showing the slightest sign that he understood 
Proudhon’s points of view. On the contrary, he condemned Prou- 
dhon most sharply by calling his view the view of the “petit 
bourgeois”. Marx was doubtless right when he asserted that Prou- 
dhon did not understand Hegel, but this was of quite subordinate 
importance considering the ideas that Proudhon endeavoured to 
express, which Marx failed to comprehend, and which he had no 
possibility of comprehending. The reason why Proudhon was in- 
fluenced by Kant’s antinomies and not by Hegel’s dialectics was 
that Proudhon, being of a liberty-loving disposition, felt attracted 
by the relativity of human points of view. We always get entangled 
into contradictions when we want to reach the absolute. Hegel’s 
dialectics is the method of reaching beyond the relative to the 
absolute. Marx was of a more robust and objective disposition. The 
instincts of Proudhon, which Hegel completely lacked, and which 
made Proudhon all his life through regard it as the greatest joy 
which life contained to bask in the soft grass of the meadows and 
to run barefoot on paths along ditches and hedges, left Marx un- 
comprehending and unsympathetic towards Proudhon’s individua- 
listic profundities, which fought shy of all categorical judgments 
and action that to Marx seemed to hold the only right solution. 
Many years later, after the “Paris Commune”, Proudhon’s ardent 
admirer and Marx’s constant opponent, the Russian, Bakunin, gave 
a characteristic description of Marx. “Never”, wrote he, “was there 
any confidence between us. Our dispositions were too different. He 
called me a sentimental idealist, and he was right. I called him 
perfidious and vicious vanity, and I was right too. — — — It is 
possible that Marx may be able in theory to develop a system that 
stands as a still more rational expression of liberty than Proudhon’s, 
but he lacks the instinct of liberty: he is from top to toe the man 
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of authority”.‘) Strange that the myth of Hegel’s influence on 
Proudhon should go on living.’) 

Proudhon was very fond of philosophical discussions and many 
amusing stories are told of how, when at parties, he would go on 
discussing till the small hours of the morning to the despair of his 
host and his fellow-guests. Karl Griin, through whom he was made 
acquainted with Feuerbach’s movement, and his admirer, Bakunin, 
were frequent disputants in these mental battles. This propensity 
of Proudhon’s originated perhaps, to a certain extent, in his delight 
in asserting himself and showing off the learning he had acquired 
under such unfavourable circumstances. Bouglé calls him “the in- 
satiable bookworm”.*) But his principal idea was the same that bore 
his love of antinomies, his desire to create order in his thoughts and 
constantly to see how far they could reach. His profound desire to 
find the final basis of reality is perhaps what best explains the strange 
attraction which his personality and writings constantly exercise, in 
spite of their great short-comings which Marx so mercilessly made 
the object of his derision.*) It was Germain thinking that exercised 
the greatest influence on him, as French thinking was superficial and 
did not go into the depths because it did not want seriously to discuss 
the social question. Cousin had felt the violent fermentation which 
went through German thinking, but he lacked the courage to break 
out, and he only used German thought to give a new colour to 
his genius. The philosophy of fashion which he created reigned in 
France for thirty years without leading to one valuable truth. Renan 
followed in his steps and entered German philosophy as one steps 
into a church; it gave him a consecration, but no method. Proudhon 
received his method from Germany. Towards the positivist move- 
ment, which Auguste Comte had just set forth in so excellent a 


*) M. Bakunin, Oeuvres. II. Notice biographique. pp. XII, XIV. 

*) C. Bouglé, La Sociologie de Proudhon. 1911. p. 121. 

*) Opus cit. p. 115. 

*) Franz Mehring, Aus dem litterarischen Nachlass von Karl Marx und Fried- 
rich Engels. 4te Aufl. 1923. II. Die heilige Familie, pp. 118—152; Karl Marx, Das 
Elend der Philosophie, deutsch v. E. Bernstein und K. Kautsky, 1885, pp. 94 ff.: 
Marx’s letter in “Sozialdemokrat” 1865, printed in “Das Elend”, XXV— 
XXXIV, “ich infizirte ihn zu seinem grossen Schaden mit Hegelianismus”, 
XXVIII. 
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manner, Proudhon took up a very sympathetic attitude; Comte had, 
however, completely cut away metaphysical antinomy, and this 
could not be dispensed with without leaving positivism with no 
basis. Cousin’s eclecticism was without depth. Comte’s positivism 
without point. Proudhon wanted to arrive at a clear conception of 
the ruling powers of life; he concluded that they are justice and 
equity, and that they are creative forces because they are something 
beyond the individual’s will. They are testimony to something that 
stands above the individuals, without, however, being different 
from them. 

It is difficult to say whether the problems which first presented 
themselves to Proudhon were religious or sociologic. Anger against 
God as the incarnation of tyranny and arbitrariness, and anger 
against society which allows and produces poverty and slavery are 
from the beginning confused in Proudhon’s mind. National eco- 
nomy as positive social science became to him also the science of 
the order of the universe. With great authority Proudhon sets up 
the claim that no form with which man invests his moral ideas, at 
the head of which ideas stands justice, has the least value if it does 
not improve material economic conditions through the abolition of 
poverty. Proudhon has therefore been regarded as a precursor of 
Kar] Marx and his materialistic view of history. But in his profound 
examinations concerning Proudhon’s teaching Pirou has rigntly 
shown that there is so essential a difference between Marx and 
Proudhon that we may surmise that Proudhon, if he had become 
acquainted with Marx’s materialistic view of history, would have 
disavowed it. Proudhon does not base his ideas of right and justice 
on economic methods of production, but looks upon economic con- 
ditions as the conditions which should, first und foremost, be 
regulated, as, without them, ideas of justice become mere 
empty talk. Proudhon is a realistic metaphysician who regards 
the evolution of communities as the realization of the idea of 
justice..) Perhaps the difference in the views of Proudhon 
and Marx is not so great as Pirou makes it, but if this is 
the case, it is not Proudhon who is more materialistic than 


*) G. Pirou, “Proudhonisme et Marxisme” in “Proudhon et notre temps”. 
1920. pp. 262—266. 
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was presumed, but Marx who has far more of the Kant-Hegelian 
idealism than is generally supposed. The difference between them 
is fundamentally a difference in their dispositions, but is also in- 
fluenced by the different economic conditions in the societies which 
they wanted to improve. We shall return to this question in the de- 
scription of Marxism; here we shall only state that to Proudhon the 
main point was to consider the solution of the economic question 
in relation to the system of the universe and its principles. 

Already in Proudhon’s first revolutionary writings, the three 
famous memoirs concerning the question of property: “Qu’est-ce que 
la propriété? 1840”. “Deuxiéme Mémoire, Lettre 4 M. Blauqui, 1841”, 
“Troisieme Mémoire, Avertissement aux Propriétaires, Lettre a M. 
Considérant, 1842”, this tendency makes itself distinctly felt. It be- 
comes absolutely decisive in his first great work: “De la création de 
Yordre dans ’humanité, 1845”. Sainte Beuve says of this work that 
it was little read and deserved no better.1) Proudhon admitted him- 
self later on that it was “un livre manque”. He did not know 
enough. He threw himself eagerly into the study of national eco- 
nomy and was soon able to publish his great, far more valuable 
work: “Systéme des Contradictions économiques ou la philosophie de 
la Misére, 1846”, the work which Marx lacerated in “Misére de la 
Philosophie”. Proudhon preserved, however, his own high valua- 
tion of “Création de l’ordre”. It seems to us that the work possesses 
incontestable advantages. It gave a real and a better philosophy 
than the German one, and it showed us a world with a new face. 
It showed us Proudhon’s spiritual large-mindedness in such a pene- 
trating manner that, in many respects, it is better worth while study- 
ing that book than the other, which, from the point of view of 
national economy, was superior, but which, as regards philosophy, 
was less fresh and original. 

“Political economy”, says Proudhon, “is not a special science of 
production and distribution of wealth, but a science of forms of 
government, legislation, public education, the family and the ruling 
of the earth. It is the key of history, the doctrine of order, the 
last word of the creator.”") Nothing that can be of interest to hu- 


*) Sainte Beuve, P. J. Proudhon, 1872. pp. 170, 217. 
*) P. J. Proudhon, Contradictions. pp. 351 ff. pp. 250 ff. 
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manity lies outside its sphere. St. Simon once used the phrase “work 
is to society what gravitation is to the universe”. Proudhon makes 
this “mot d’esprit” the central point round which all our ideas and 
actions centre. He considers himself the descendant of Adam Smith 
who in work found the source and measure of every value.') The 
laws of work, being the laws of equilibrium, are the laws of society 
and nature. Work is man’s intelligent action on matter. This it is 
that distinguishes man from the brute. Our aim on earth is to learn 
how to work. All his life through, Proudhon cherished a deep- 
rooted love of work, which gives firmness to character; while 
evincing at the same time a great moral shynes at the spiritual 
“abandon” that follows inevitably from allowing ourselves to be 
governed by our feelings and passions. Pirou sees rightly in this 
different attitude to life a quite decisively distinctive mark between 
Proudhon and Marx. Proudhon condemns instinctively life in idle- 
ness and superfluity, and praises a strictly regulated laborious life 
with its natural pleasures. Marx hates work and desires a careless 
life in uninterrupted pleasure.”) 

Work must presuppose a balance between activity and product, 
and its laws become an expression of the cosmic law which shows 
us that order is created wherever such balance is found, but, when- 
ever order is disturbed, confusion and chaos arise. We do not call 
it work when we allow nature to take its own way or when we 
perform actions without any definite plan; this would be to ascribe 
no significance to our own plans. When we seek the law of Nature, 
we seek her secret plans; the fundamental design, of which the laws 
are the expression, we call the balance. The plans according to 
which we build up communities must therefore, to have any pro- 
spect of succeeding, rest on the equilibrium between action and pro- 
duction, which is the same thing as equilibrium between work and 
wages. Where work does not receive its full wages, there arises dic- 
order and unrest. 

In isolated man there is a balance between production and con- 
sumption. But in society, disturbances are apt to arise, as there 
may be circumstances and situations where wages are given with- 


*) P. J. Proudhon, Avertissement, pp. 29, 34; Création. p. 397. 
*) Pirou, Opus cit. p. 19. 
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out any work being performed or vice versa. Political economy can- 
not evade treating political questions, for it should be examined 
whether the positions held by kings and officials are justified by 
their utility, whether the advantage they enjoy are compensation 
for work, whether everywhere work is exchanged for work.') This is 
the inherent law of work, and an organization that violates this will 
not be allowed to live. The contrast between capital and labour is 
a mark of an error in the organization of labour or trade, capital 
being accumulated through the curtailing of the wages of the work- 
ers for the benefit of him who has performed no work.?) Society 
exists through the means of trade, and this must be free. But it is 
possible that it is organized in such a way as to prejudice the work- 
ers. The workers must be protected against this. There exists an 
antinomy between protection and liberty, which must be solved by 
all communities. In a criticism of the repeal of the corn-laws in 
England Proudhon asserts, with great force, that the entire move- 
ment for the repeal of these laws was only a sanctimonious attempt 
at cowing the working-class in the interests of the capitalists, at 
plundering the world by flooding it with industrial products without 
other compensation than money.*) Proudhon concentrated himself 
more and more on fighting the injustices with which trade and the 
system of credit are encumbered. 

The ideas by which we act and organize our societies, etc. must 
be true. Religion and philosophy have given us ideas, but no 
measure of the truth; they have given us self-valid ideas, which 
cannot be proved by reason.*) Only metaphysics, which is by 
Proudhon regarded as an explanation of existence, and which is not 
very different from positivism, as set forth by Comte,°) may give 
us a measure of the truth, as it does not endavour to study sub- 
stances and forces, but examines the connections, the series. “No- 
thing is born in Nature or unfolds itself except in connection with 
the rest. Interdependence is the necessary condition of life, of ex- 
istence, of beauty, of science and reason. Every phenomenon that 


*) P. J. Proudhon, Création. p. 352. 

*) Opus cit. pp. 379, 383. 

*) P. J. Proudhon, Contradictions. II. pp. 61, 63. 
*) P. J. Proudhon, Création. Chap. I & IL. 

5) Opus cit. Chap. IIL 
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does not contain its own law in itself, is an unnatural phenomenon, 
in its essence destructive and futile.”?) Political economy becomes 
in this sense applied metaphysics (métaphysique en action). Ortho- 
dox political economy teaches us many valuable laws, but it sins in 
not seeing the limitation of these laws. It believes that the laws 
which it observes under present conditions are eternal laws. Their 
series are incomplete. In order to make them complete, it avails 
nothing to set up “a priori” constructions. That only leads to uto- 
pias.?) St. Simon and Fourier, from whom Proudhon took his doc- 
trine of series, failed to view their constructions in connection with 
positive facts. Social order is not found through arbitrary construc- 
tions, it lies off the beaten road and is without historical presuppo- 
sitions. It is found in the examples of the past and in traditions. 
More than everything else it is found in the present. In order to 
beat all inventors of social utopias off the field only one phrase suf- 
fices: our predecessors? our forbears? Show us the relationship that 
connects you with present society.*) 

Metaphysics is the science of truth. Political economy is the 
science of what is true. The former sets forth the doctrine of the 
series, the lawfulness and solidarity of the phenomena within the 
groups. The latter examines how the law of work makes itself felt 
under different conditions. To perceive the series is to divide ex- 
istence into different groups and combine these until everything ap- 
pears to us as one great union of individual groups. Where no such 
series are found, chaos reigns. In human society it is the series 
which divide war from peace, despotism from justice.*) The Romans’ 
way of treating their slaves as flocks of animals, according to whim 
and fancy, was simply butchery. Only introduce order in the 
treatment and the slaves will obtain rights and slavery disappear. 
The despot ceases being a despot as soon as he creates rules. He 
is himself bound by them, and he becomes the custodian of law. 
Liberty and equality are born. Despotism is killed by the intro- 
duction of order. Through the series we learn to understand that 
work in society is constantly more specialized.®) In this way the 


*) Opus cit. p. 357. 

*) P. J. Proudhon, Avertissement. p. 47. Création. p. 363. 
*) P. J. Proudhon, Création. pp. 469, 511. 

*) Opus cit. pp. 284 ff. 

*) P. J. Proudhon, Création. p. 360. 
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workers are driven to combine, associations are formed, and as a 
member of the group man yields more than he does separately. The 
whole society becomes to Proudhon as it became to Fourier, one 
great system of associations. Instead of the “phalansteries” proposed 
by Fourier, Proudhon imagines the system of associations as a free 
combination of self-governing communities; the organization of the 
communities in nations, and of the nations into federations. If the 
laws of association are violated, society ceases to exist, and violence 
and chaos reign. The laws of association are the laws of work, and 
political economy, which is the science of work, becomes the science 
of universal order. In the great manifesto: “Idée Générale de la 
Révolution au Dix-Neuviéme Siécle”, in which Proudhon formulated 
his protest against the course of the February Revolution, he drew 
up an imposing picture of future society which he thought was 
going to replace present society which suffered so mortally under 
poverty. We will cite his own words: 

“First of all, we see the peasants, at length the masters of the 
land which they cultivate and where it is their intention to strike 
root. Their indomitable numbers, tied together by a common bond 
and a common interest for ever ensure the victory of democracy and 
the safety of the social organization (Contrat).” 

“Next follow those numerous groups of smal] manufacturers, arti- 
sans, and merchants, the independent men of industry and business 
who work separately or in small groups. The freest of all indivi- 
duals who prefer their unequalled independence to land-bound 
mastery, sure of always finding their country where they have 
their work.” 

“Last of all there are the crowds of workers, the real armies of 
the revolution, where the worker like the private in the field acts 
with the precision of machinery, where thousands of strong and in- 
dependent wills are united in a common purpose, as the arms which 
they move in unison produce a collective power that is greater than 
the sum of their individual powers.” 

“The tenant who by his payment of rent was in a constant state 
of feudal slavery, was made free through the institution of the new 
bank, and through the system of co-operation. Land becomes, in 
extent as well as in depth, the immense basis of equality.” 

“In the same way the wage-earner in great industries had, by be- 
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ing separated from the collective power, been condemned to condi- 
tions that were worse than those of the slave. But through the 
acknowledgment of the right which is given him by this power 
which he creates, he gets back his dignity, nay, he is once more 
placed in favourable conditions. Great industry, which is the ter- 
rible creator of aristocracy and pauperism, becomes transformed into 
the foremost instrument of liberty and public welfare.” 

“The laws of political economy, it will easily be understood, are 
independent of man’s and the legislator’s will: it is our privilege to 
recognize them, it conforms with our dignity to obey them.”?) 

Proudhon maintains, like Fourier, that the groups produce more 
than separate individuals. This leads him to recognize that asso- 
ciation is not only order, but also progress; we are therefore con- 
stantly approaching the ideal. It is the ideal that religion shows us 
as God, and it is therefore necessary to set forth an explanation of 
the nature of God together with political-economic examinations. 
Society must have been created in accordance with God’s desire. 
Like Feuerbach, Proudhon sees God as an expression of the nature 
of man and his desire for order. But God is, as the idea of him 
takes form, a contrast to man: man is sinful, God is holy.?) In sin- 
ful man the forces that shape his life, his love of liberty, and his ego- 
ism, grow and lead him to a demand for justice as a happy medium 
between those demands. God is the refutation of those individual 
obstinate wills, he demands justice tempered with mercy.?) The 
more society builds on an appeal to God, the more the appeal as- 
sumes the form of cowardly hypocrisy or a threat against liberty. 
And yet men are seen constantly following this appeal, thus reveal- 
ing that a secret harmony exists between our soul and existence, the 
world of infinity, a longing for peace, which is constantly frustrated 
and yet for ever renews itself.*) 

According to Proudhon this longing has its roots in the relation 
of individual and society. Society gives man more than man gives 
society. This shows that men in groups, in communities, attain more 
than men do individually. We might say that society, i. e. God, is 


*) P. J. Proudhon, Idée etc. p. 254. 

*) P. J. Proudhon, Création. p. 24. Contradictions. I. Chap. VIIL. II. Chap. IX. 
*) P. J. Proudhon, Contractions. I. pp. 356, 389, 397. 

*) Opus cit. I. p. 387, 
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an expression of increased value. Proudhon therefore does not in- 
tend to oppose this ideal longing, but he wants to oppose with all 
his might the idea that increased value is attained through the sup- 
pression of the free development of our individual nature. Proudhon 
especially turned against the authoritative tendencies of the Catholic 
Church. The division of labour creates inequality, but co-operation 
is impossible if inequality leads to overbearingness in one party, 
suppression of another party, and discord all over. Co-operation 
must be attained through the unity of all those individual wills. If 
we seek to attain to it through our faith in God, we subject all wills 
to his sovereign power. For in God’s personality there is no room 
for all these individual wills, and without personality God does not 
exist.1) We here find an antinomy which Bakunin, the adherent of 
Proudhon, set forth in a very forcible manner: “If God exists, man 
is not free. If man is free, God does not exist”. Nobody can solve 
this antinomy. 

Proudhon thus sets out to fight God. Without God, there is no 
property, with property there is no society.?) The institution of the 
right of property is a crime that was committed by the supreme 
being. Man has only one duty, one religion: to deny the existence 
of God. When Proudhon was being admitted to a masonic lodge, he 
was asked what we owe to God: “War”, he answered.*) 

Every lasting organization of society must be based on the full 
interplay of free wills according to their own inherent laws. In an- 
tiquity as well as at the present day we see communities fall into 
ruins instead of developing. Their political systems have had an 
artificial, but no scientific basis. Our culture is built on prejudices, 
and has not arisen out of man’s own laws.*) 

Those laws are the laws of work. They are expressed in wages, 
which are nothing but work expressed in its product. It is the 
close gradation of wages to work that we call justice. An imperfect 
gradation will overthrow society, a thorough regularization will con- 
firm that industrial condition which seems to be the form of God’s 


*) Opus cit. I. p. 377. 

*) Opus cit. II. p. 236. 

*) A. Desjardins, P. J. Proudhon, sa vie, ses oeuvres, sa doctrine. 3me Ed. 
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government (complément) on earth.1) Work demands specialization 
and division, but such progressive division will lead to pulverization 
(and consequent destruction of the increased value), to dull, me- 
chanical manipulation, where neither natural gifts nor cleverness 
can assert themselves.”) It will cripple the minds of the workers. 
There must be unity on the question of division of labour. This is the 
point on which the worker’s personality and individual liberty and 
also his responsibility depend. If the wages are too low, the worker 
suffers, if they are too high, he receives undeserved advantages.*) 
The science of law may therefore be explained as the science of the 
division of the tools and products of work. Through a just organization 
production is socialized, universal solidarity created, and mutual se- 
curity ensured. Justice is placed on an immovable foundation, and 
equality is guarded against encroachment. The principle of liberty, 
which all recognize, is thus confirmed by political economy, i. e. by 
an almost wholly material science that does not ask for a purpose. 
If we could demonstrate immortality by means of a mathematical 
equation, the result would not be more surprising.*) 

We need not be surprised that Karl Marx turned sharply against 
Proudhon. He actually held quite different ideas from those of 
Marx. Karl Marx was the spokesman of English large scale industry, 
he thought its methods should be made into social laws, he did not 
want to alter them, but he only opposed their application to private 
undertakings. He considered a revolution within production itself, 
brought about through its own inherent conditions, to be inevitable. 
He foresaw a state of affairs when the workers had been completely 
swallowed up by large scale production, to which individual lives 
were of no consequence. Proudhon, on the other hand, was as Karl 
Marx contemptuously called him “un petit bourgeois”. He was of 
a peasant’s family, and had a peasant’s mind. His ideal was the 
small independent, free, individual homes. He creates the doctrine 
of increased value which Marx, to a great extent, derived from him. 
But what an immeasurable difference there was between organized 
factory work, which Marx had in mind, and the association of free, 


*) Opus cit. pp. 241], 419. 
*) Opus cit. p. 398. 
®) Opus cit. p. 425. 
‘) Opus cit. p. 421. 
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co-operative individuals or homes that is the aim of Proudhon. “To 
return to Proudhon is to go beyond Marx”, says Bouglé.') Both want 
to prevent the capitalist from receiving a wage without working 
for it. But Proudhon does not for a moment think that to attain 
this purpose it is necessary to make society into a factory. From 
the very beginning Proudhon declared that revolution was necessary 
for a radical reformation of society, but, at the same time, impos- 
sible, as violence leads to no good. If equality has not been able to 
triumph by the sword, the reason is that it ought to triumph by 
the word.?) The word, i. e. the debates and discussions of free men, 
Violence will lead to impossible social conditions, either to the ex- 
isting ones, under which the many and weak are exploited by the 
few and strong, or to communism, where the strong are exploited by 
the weak.*) Proudhon wanted revolution to come at once, decisively 
and completely; but peacefully, in the form of a liquidation, like 
that which took place on August 4th, 1789.*) The important point 
is that everybody should be given what he has produced, neither 
more nor less. Proudhon regards society as one great clearing- 
house. He adopts and carries through Fourier’s idea. According to 
Fourier the “phalanstery” was to keep a register of each member’s 
accounts with the association, so that a sharp and exact distinction 
was drawn between the property of the individual and that of col- 
lective society. Proudhon, who for a time, earned his living as an 
assistant in a maritime clearing-house at Lyon’), gained in this post 
a good deal of practical experience in the keeping of accounts, which 
later on became of great benefit to him in his banking plans, and 
which was very important for the development of his view of 
society, as consisting in the keeping of honest accounts among the 
members. On this point also Proudhon differs decisively from Marx, 
who takes no interest in the individual question of property, but 
whose aim is communism. As early as 1846 Proudhon wrote to Marx 
his refusal to assist in a revolutionary riot in favour of socialism. 
Marx wants the break to be violent in its nature, because he wants 


*) C. Bouglé, Proudhon. p. 303. 

*) P. J. Proudhon, Qu’est-ce que la propriété? p. 28. 
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to destroy all individualism, to abolish all private property, all pri- 
vate and family life. Proudhon wants to safeguard all those ideas. 
He attacks property, but only unlawful property; he detests com- 
munism.'; Maybe it has been of importance in the past, but it is 
detestable. “The impossibility of remedying the injustices of the 
Communist system, the violence it exercises on sympathies and anti- 
pathies, the iron yoke with which it fetters the will, the moral 
torture in which it keeps conscience, the inertia into which it sinks 
society and, to put it in one word, the animal and stupid uniformity, 
by which it ties free, active, critical, rebellious human nature, has 
violated ordinary common sense and irrevocably condemned com- 
munism.” One of the best-known parts of his great work “Contra- 
dictions” is a further development of this attack. It is an almost ex- 
plosive utterance of Proudhon’s feeling of liberty which, according 
to Bakunin, was entirely wanting in Marx.’) 

From the very firat Proudhon turns against the two great de- 
structive injustices: the society in which the few and strong exploit 
the many and weak, and that where a weak majority exploit a strong 
minority. His first revolutionary book “Qu’est-ce que la propriété?”, 
1840, he begins with the declaration, which he later on called the 
greatest event in the world and felt proud to have launched into the 
world: “La propriété c’est le vol! Voici le tocsin de 93! Voici le 
branle-bas des révolutions!” But he adds at once: “Reader, do not 
be frightened, I am no spokesman of disorder, neither am I a rebel 
or incendiary.”*) He began by calling property homicide, and like 
other political economists of his period he fairly often uses the ex- 
pression — “assassinat”, homicide, or like Renouvier “anthropha- 
gie”, cannibalism. But it is more characteristic of him when he 
says that property is theft, as this indicates the way in which the 
poor are murdered or devoured. 

The property that Proudhon calls theft is the power man, under 
the protection of the law, has acquired of procuring an income 
without having to work for it, of seizing land and demanding rent 
from the holders, and of extorting heavy interest on loans. Property 


*) P. J. Proudhon, Quest-ce que la propriété. p. 226. 

) P. J. Proudhon, Contradictions. I]. Chap. XII. 
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that involves such power is theft, as it is rooted in the seizure of 
other men’s lawful property. It is indifferent whether it is single 
individuals who are given such right of property or whether, as in 
the case of communism, it is the community that is given the right 
of proprietorship, i. e. the right to deprive all other individuals of 
their property. This tyrannical power which property gives the 
owner makes every society impossible and abolishes equality. Prou- 
dhon calls it “Propriété”. As a contrast to this he sets up “Posses- 
sion”, a just and necessary form of proprietorship, which he finds 
some difficulty in defining in precise terms. By it he seems most 
nearly to understand everybody’s right to claim access to a piece of 
land which he is allowed to cultivate at his pleasure. From the very 
first he regards land as the great natural basis of human existence, 
it is in the picture of the communities as set forth above, the root 
of everything. In conformity with Sayes he emphasizes in his first 
“Memoire” the fact that land, in contrast to all that is manufactured 
by men, is imperishable and necessary to all human activity, and he 
asks with what right some men seize this earth which Nature has 
given gratis to all, and with what right they demand payment from 
other men for permission to cultivate it.1) It is not quite clear what 
Proudhon meant by “Possession”. But we may presume that his 
principal idea was that everybody who wanted to, should be given 
an opportunity of settling with his family on a piece of land in 
order that he might cultivate it, and where he in complete inde- 
pendence might support himself and his family. But he should not 
be entitled to dispose of such allotment if he did not cultivate it 
himself; he should not be allowed to rent it out to other people, 
and himself live in idleness on the products of the cultivator. 
Proudhon develops this idea more and more, until he may be 
said to be the inheritor of the Physiocrats and the precursor of 
Henry George.?) In the power of the ownership of land lies the 
germ of the power to plunder one’s fellow-beings. In his later writ- 
ings he develops how a system of property in land may be created 
which secures the lasting possession of the full profit of his work 
to the cultivator. Already in his first pamphlet he asked who was 


*) P. J. Proudhon, Qu’est-ce que, etc. pp. 71, 250. 
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entitled to receive the ground-rent, and under the influence of the 
Physiocrats he came in the following years to the conclusion that it 
should be divided between the cultivators and the municipalities. 
He is not quite clear as to whether the increase in ground-rent is 
not due to the cultivator’s care and efforts;?) he therefore thinks 
that the cultivator ought to have part, one fourth or half of it.?) 
The ground-rent must suffice to supersede the taxes that are now 
levied by the State without her having any thought of how she 
appropriates to herself the citizen’s wages, which is his blood, his 
life. Now, sixty years after the fourth of August, a new liquidation 
is necessary. We are still masters as to how it should be carried 
through and with what degree of moderation. But we must take 
care that the moment does not slip away. There are periods when 
society takes pleasure in wide-reaching regulations and great leaps. 
What is more childish than to be content with a third part, a fourth 
part, a tenth part, nay, a twentieth part of a revolution? Has capital 
not profited long enough by its state of power? Has it been so very 
honourable, so very noble and pure, that we owe it to it to sacrifice 
it another fifty years of rents?*) The more he thus concentrates his 
attention on a social system, where society receives the ground-rent 
or a substantial part of it for the payment of necessary expenses, 
while all are secured the possession of their income and have ac- 
cess to the place of work which Nature has given them gratis, the 
more he abandons his somewhat artificial distinction between “Pro- 
priété” and “Possession”, and uses also the word property (Pro- 
priété), which sounds so sweetly in the ear of the peasant,*) even 
of the ownership of land. In his prize thesis, “Théorie de la Propri- 
été, 1862”, he asserts the right of property to its full extent. 
Bouglé shows that this change in Proudhon’s view is due to the 
fact that Proudhon with a growing distrust of the State as landlord 
gained greater confidence in free associations among the citizens 
themeelves.°) Proudhon originally wanted to prevent arbitrary use 


1) P. J. Proudhon, Idée. p. 229. 

*) P. J. Proudhon, La Justice, Essay d’une Philosophie populaire. Nr. 3. pp. 
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and accumulation of property in order to protect equality. Now that 
he has seen a way of preventing the accumulation of property which 
is not gained by work, he no longer fears any danger to equality. 
He sees the free citizens in their voluntary associations strong 
enough to keep the State in check, without desire or power to 
subdue each other, as each is his own landlord. Liberty now appears 
to him as the supreme good and the fundamental condition of social 
life. We see Godwin’s opinion of the superfluity of all government 
re-appear in Proudhon. It is sufficient when an agreement is made 
among the citizens, the maintenance of which is placed in the hands 
of the municipality ;') it is such a society of free, independent and 
industrious families which Proudhon wants to create, and which 
is to replace the cowed and crippled, the impoverished and famished 
population. 

Poverty does not come of laziness and ignorance, or of the 
potentates’ cowardliness and incapacity, of conspiracies and distur- 
bances. Proudhon declares that he is tired of all those futile disputes 
in the Chamber and in the papers. The interests of the Chamber 
are diverted from the essential things, and it amuses itself with 
debates concerning sovereignty, legislation, and government.”) Pov- 
erty is due to the fact that we have not yet conceived the right 
understanding of those commonly used and sacred words: Justice, 
Equity, Liberty. It is acknowledged usury that bears the blame 
for this. It will disappear when men learn to use their common 
sense and act according to reason, instead of following their blind 
instincts. We should seek the truth and criticize mere authority. He 
who does so is a rebel. If we only obey the king when we can prove 
that he is right, we no longer accept his authority. “Therefore”, 
declares Proudhon, “I am an anarchist”.*) This declaration that he 
was an anarchist was the second great pronouncement which Prou- 
dhon launched in his first “Memoire”. In this, as in his earlier ut- 
terances Proudhon did not advocate the cause of lawlessness; but 
he summoned people to fight the lawlessness that existed under 
cover of the laws. He is an anarchist who only obeys the voice of 
reason and submits to the natural laws in his private affairs as in so- 


*) P. J. Proudhon, Idée. p. 222. 
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ciety. He respects justice, independence, and relativity. To do this 
is to assert liberty. It is the law of man’s nature to live in society 
and to follow a leader. Society should be organized according to its 
own laws; and we should learn to perceive that the origin of all 
evils is to be found in arbitrary laws which supersede natural law. 
“All evils”, he writes to Blanqui, “originate according to Leroux, 
in the caste system. The family is good, but the family caste (the 
nobility) an evil. One’s native country, considered by itself, is a 
good thing, but considered as a caste, a sovereign, prone to rule 
and conquer, it is an evil. Property as possession is good, but as the 
property of the caste, “propriété”, it is an evil. Vicious “propriété” 
is that which consists in the supremacy over the working-classes. 
To put an end to this power is to put an end to what we, at the 
present day, call property” .*) 

With the greatest anxiety Proudhon foresaw the approach of the 
labour revolt and the February Revolution; he perceived clearly 
that the workers did not understand the kind of reform which was 
needed. What they wanted was not a free republic that respects 
the opinions of the individuals, but a government by the masses 
under which there is no liberty. Undoubtedly it should not fall to 
the lot of an élite, an upper class, philosophers and men of science, 
to evolve a democratic social organization. The feelings and desires 
of the people should be considered. But they desire just as much 
to be free and personally independent, as to have their desire for 
pleasure satisfied. The eternal ideal of all mankind is rooted in the 
former. The latter comprehends only material desire. There is a 
danger that the latter shall gain the upper hand. 

This was what happened when the Republic was established, as 
a government of the majority, where it is not liberty, but the 
majority that reigns, the most despicable form of government that 
can be imagined. In a small pamphlet, “Solution du Probléme so- 
cial”, that dates from March, 1848, Proudhon derides, in the se- 
verest manner, this absurd and unfortunate Revolution. In what way 
the people speak, he does not know. Whether they like God speak 
through their conscience or in some other mystic way, he cannot tell. 
But he knows one thing, they do not speak through a chance majori- 
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ty. He subjects himself to the people, they being the representatives 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity in their social organization, but 
he objects to being the shuttlecock of a charlatan. The republic is 
the government under which the people, through the interplay of 
their free wills, act as a unity, where every citizen in performing 
that which he feels inclined to do and only that, partakes imme- 
diately in legislation and government; in the republic each citizen is 
a king. Republic is positive anarchy. Liberty is mother to order, 
but not her daughter. Democracy is a parody on all this. “It is a 
State, whose aim it is to put a stop to beggary, provide for the help- 
less, procure work for the able-bodied, exercise social charity, and 
who in order to do all these services only demands money. But the 
only thing that is left out of consideration is where the money 
should be got.”*) 

The thing to be attained in society cannot be bought for money. 
The aim is to make the people free and supply their wants. This 
can only be brought about in a society like that which appeared 
with the clearness of a vision to Proudhon’s eye. In this society 
there was a free play to all forces, everybody had plenty to do, 
loved work and detested idleness, did his duty to his family, and 
co-operated with his neighbours. Such a society is only created 
where everybody wants to be free; follows his reason instead of 
his passions; is his wife’s faithful support and protector, and does 
not abandon himself to the tender emotions of a lover. This is only 
possible in a society where nobody possesses or desires power to 
oppress others, but where everybody perceives that he who receives 
more than he earns, is unfree, whatever advantages he may derive 
by this means. Liberty consists in it being possible for everybody 
to live in accordance with a contract and thus voluntarily settle his 
pecuniary accounts with other people.) 

Contract is order, it being the organization of the economic forces. 

We underline this emphasis on the contract, and Proudhon’s in- 
cessant work to organize society in such a way as to make a really 
free contract possible. It seems to us that the central point in Prou- 
dhon’s view on society is here outlined in its greatest peculiarity 
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and magnificence. His contrast to Marx becomes also more marked. 
Proudhon is a peasant, both in his nature and in his way of think- 
ing. He belongs to a nation where, as he is proud to say, two thirds 
of the population are peasants, where the free peasants are the 
strength of the nation; the peasants who, in the great days of the 
Revolution on the fourth of August emancipated themselves, and 
took what rightly belonged to them as the free gift of Nature. Marx 
is a stranger to all this, he sees the hopes of the future in the large 
industry. It becomes therefore Marx’s task to create organizations 
that include everybody, and therefore he condemns the spirit of the 
“petit bourgeois” which allows free play to the small industries, but 
fails to create harmony. Proudhon, although willing enough to 
create order in civic society, sees the possibility of doing this in 
voluntary solidarity, and not in compulsory organization.') Volun- 
tary solidarity should be the actual basis of all association. Prou- 
dhon’s doctrine according to which he distinguishes between asso- 
ciation and organization, may be expressed in the following terms: 
Proudhon wants first and foremost to give every man a place 
where he may live. He wants to make it possible for every man 
to disassociate himself from an association with others with 
which he is not satisfied. This is the principal point. It is this 
which makes every man into a king and an anarchist. 

The aim of the Revolution in 1789 was anarchy. But it was not 
completed, and became an absurdity. It has for ever put an end to 
authority, and yet it retained “the State”. Instead of setting up a 
free republic it instituted a democratic government, and it must 
therefore end in absolutism like “Csesarism”, where one man governs 
in the name of the people. But so long as the State, i. e. “le gouver- 
nement” exists, the plundering will go on. The division of labour 
will stupefy the minds of the workers, reduce wages and increase 
poverty. The people will not benefit from free competition, 
which will create a new form of feudalism, a kind of business- 
aristocracy, which, under the protection of the State, enriches it- 
self through large scale speculation, makes itself master of all the 
working-material of the country, and creates monopolies. Rous- 
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seau’s doctrine of “le Contrat social” leads to such conditions; it 
takes only the political organization into consideration, and leaves 
all other decisions to be made by the agreement of the majority.’) 
A fictitious contract between the people and the government is 
erected. It should be replaced by real contracts between men mu- 
tually. A real contract rests on discussion, but in the sense in which 
Rousseau takes it, the contract is only a form of dependence and 
exploitation. It became treacherous and took refuge in commands 
and punishments. In this form the social contract becomes the con- 
tract of hatred.) 

As we have seen, Proudhon is confident that the society of free 
associations which he depicts, will afford no cause of conflicts of 
the kind that leads to one party’s suppression by another. The 
causes of any more serious conflicts will therefore be done away 
with. Proudhon builds his confidence in such a peaceful society 
on his belief that it is possible to establish an equilibrium of the 
economic powers, and make production and consumption balance 
each other. So long as it is possible for one man to exploit another, 
exploitation and a state of mutual war will go on. This power of 
exploitation is rooted in the power of land. It is the stronghold of 
all capitalism; supported by the power of land the landlords and 
their agents know how to extend their plunder also to other people 
than the agriculturists, it being not only those who pay ground- 
rent; all the citizens pay it through their consumption. Already 
in his first pamphlet he concentrates his thoughts on the fact that 
the worker cannot buy back his product and that there must con- 
sequently be an error in the accounts, which must eventually pro- 
duce social bankruptcy.*) In the system of credit he sees more and 
more the instrument by means of which the moneyed interests are 
enabled to command production, the granters of credit pretending 
to render a real service for which we do not merely owe them pay- 
ment, but also gratitude. The actual service they render, consists, 
partly, in making it very difficult for the borrower to free himeelf 
of his debt, partly, to give him less money than he pays for. Prou- 
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dhon seems very proud of the experience he had gained in practical 
business, and thought that it would be necessary to politicians to 
gain such practical insight in order to be able to show how people 
are still plundered and their debt is constantly increasing. In his 
book “Contradictions” he already set forth some of his ideas, espe- 
cially emphasizing that credit in reality does not look for security 
in what you possess, but in what may be imagined to be your future 
pecuniary value.’) The object of credit is quite different from the 
object of sale. Credit does not dispose of your products, but it 
makes values fluctuate and promotes trade. It is wholly based on 
your guarantee that you can sell your produce. Proudhon therefore 
takes up a very sympathetic attitude towards John Law’s well-known 
experiment, and adopts his fundamental idea that credit is not a 
system of exchange of goods, where the borrower gives security and 
obtains money in compensation, that credit is simply an expression 
of confidence in trade. This applies also to the nature of the in- 
struments of credit. Money is not estimated at its metallic value, 
but as the recognized legal tender of the State. Metallic money 
cannot be replaced by notes, the value of which depends solely on 
the confidence that is placed in the issuer, and the possibility of 
circulation that may be reckoned with. Bank-credit does not give 
anything to the borrowers which they do not possess already; on 
the contrary, it gives them less than they possess, and less than that 
which they place as security. What it gives is confidence in future 
transactions, i. e. in the borrower’s future. The borrower only re- 
presents production, but this is again completely dependent on con- 
sumption. Credit is the breath and blood of our modern societies ;7) 
it might therefore, when rightly organized, be acclaimed without 
reserve as a blessing to society. But in giving something different 
from what it pretends to give, and by prejudicing one party in the 
transaction, credit becomes a fraud and therefore a theft. 

The function of credit is to bring production and consumption 
into so close a connection with each other that a line of production 
which can safely count on selling its articles can also find capital 
to carry on the production. As a member of the Chamber in the new 
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Republic, Proudhon tried in 1848 to institute a bank for the people 
that made money more easily accessible, so that the whole life of 
trade ceased suffering under the dominion of the system of credit. 
The fundamental idea was that as the bank incurs no risk in grant- 
ing credit it has not any claim on payment for the service rendered 
by it beyond the modest payment for office expenses. The leading 
idea of the people’s bank was this: the confidence which we can 
place in the individual and his future, may very well lack found- 
ation, but the more it is a question of the trade of the whole country 
or of large associations of trade, the less is the risk in believing in 
the stability of trade. If we can organize trade as a whole and join 
producers’ and consumers’ interests together, we become ourselves 
masters of credit, and have only to pay the office expenses. The 
bank becomes only the clerk of credit and not its master.') The 
new bank gained many adherents and seemed likely to prosper. But 
Proudhon’s conflict with the new government, which led to his 
three years’ imprisonment, deprived the bank of its manager and 
it went into liquidation. Proudhon was made to feel that against 
capital it avails nothing to be in the right. With a rage like that with 
which the eagle defends its nest, the lion his den, and the pig its 
trough, capital adheres to its interest.”) 

In many respects Proudhon’s views on credit, on the means of ex- 
change, and on the system of payment by cheques has been carried 
through at the present day.*) But his desire by this means to weaken 
the supremacy of the giver of credit has been brought no nearer its 
realization. The trading, i. e. the exchanging, the producing and 
consuming society has not become master of credit, and the better 
understanding of the technique of banking and of the true basis of 
credit has increased the power of the banks. Proudhon calls attention 
to the absurd circumstance that the greater the production and 
turn-over becomes, the greater becomes the indebtedness, the more 
eager the State or private individuals are to pay off their debt, the 
more it grows, nay, he even says that the payment of a debt is 
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equivalent to the starting of a revolution.'!) The solidarity which 
Proudhon expected to be brought about through the organization 
of credit, did not come, as the conditions which, in his opinion, 
were necessary to produce balance in the accounts were wanting. 
It is through the system of interest, through the accumulation of 
capital and the system of taxation, that money creates the increas- 
ing slavery of the workers, which only differs from that of antiquity 
by a deeper and more vicious sanctity.) Proudhon maintains right- 
ly in opposition to Bastiat that interest is never in itself desirable. 
If it be possible to abolish interest it is unwarrantable to keep it. 
Bastiat set out to prove that capital is not so extortionate as it is 
made out to be; it is a fact that interest declines when capital in- 
creases, and the share of the capitalist in the aggregate profit is 
constantly decreasing, while the share that falls to the worker in- 
creases. Proudhon does not ascribe any significance to this circum- 
stance, but bases his view on the fact that the aggregate profit of ca- 
pital increases. The profit of work is constantly consumed, but capital 
is accumulated and this is due to the principle of interest. Interest 
as a theoretical part of economic life causes a disturbance in the 
economic balance.*) The controversy between Proudhon and Bastiat 
concluded in very strong language. 

Proudhon does not only think the interest too high in proportion 
to the service which the granter of credit in reality renders the 
borrower, but he also objects to the system of interest that it prac- 
tically binds the borrower for time and eternity. Proudhon demands 
that interest should be considered as part-payment of the debt, so 
that the debt should be considered to be liquidated when the amount 
of the principal has been paid in interest. The annual payment is 
capitalized at the rate of interest, i. e. at twenty or five-and-twenty 
times the amount. But when you have paid the above amount for 
twenty or twenty-five years it is reckoned as interest, i. e. you still 
owe the principal uncurtailed. Thus it is very nearly impossible 
to get out of a debt. The balance will be further disturbed as capi- 
talization involves a rate of exchange on the grantings of credit, 
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and the amount which the borrower receives is always smaller than 
that which he engages to pay interest on and pay back. 

How destructive the system of capitalization is, becomes most 
marked in the case of private ownership of land which enables the 
owner to live on the rent paid by the user without doing any work. 
As has been mentioned above Proudhon adopts the idea of the 
Physiocrats that the ground-rent belongs to society and that society 
when it receives the ground-rent should leave off taxing the working 
income of the citizens. He is, however, of opinion that a certain 
part of the ground-rent ought to belong to the users.‘) But so long 
as this monopoly is maintained, and a few people are able to seize 
what Nature has given gratis to all, usury will pervade all society, 
and instead of being the tools of trade, the banks will be powerful 
extortioners.”) Other means of interfering with the absurd distribu- 
tion of property will avail nothing so long as the politicians protect 
the unjust possession of monopolies. In “Contradictions” Proudhon 
recommends both a property and income tax on a rapidly rising 
scale; later on he wants to abolish taxes completely, and in his aca- 
demic prize-pamphlet “Théorie de l’impét”, 1861, he arrives at the 
conclusion that it is no good making the State progressive, as a pro- 
gressive State is always progressing in the wrong direction, and all 
taxes can be shifted on to other shoulders, so that, in the end, it is 
the masses who pay the taxes; in existing society it will be impos- 
sible to levy the taxes in a rational way.’) 

It is the belief in authority which poisons society, it is inborn in 
people as a fear that order will be destroyed if there is no govern- 
ment. People fail to see who those are who fear the change, what 
are the conditions which the upper classes try to maintain, the 
constantly increasing indebtedness and people’s patient submission 
to it. People do not perceive that the authorities always side with 
the rich; order is believed to be the progeny of government.*) Order 
is the first claim of society. But the order which is maintained by 
authority is no order, but a wavering balance which constantly 
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threatens to break down. It is the speculators and the monopolizers 
who want to safeguard their privileges. It is natural that they should 
want to do so, but this is not for the benefit of the nation. Physical 
power is the principal means of keeping the people in awe and 
hindering them from throwing off their bonds; but other means 
also are used, means that do not tend to subdue revolutions, but 
which tend to kill the very desire for liberty and make people ac- 
cept their bondage. The most important means which the authori- 
ties use to keep the people content is charity; this is the strongest 
chain with which they tie the proletariat.) 

Proudhon did not succeed in breaking the belief in the power of 
the State or in creating a new association of the discontented that 
was strong enough to supersede the State. He had, so to speak, 
debarred himself from the way to a new organization through his 
immediate arnouncement of anarchy, an announcement which fol- 
lowed naturally from his passion for liberty and equality. As he 
proceeded, his efforts to safeguard the individual from being swal- 
lowed up by the system or, as we have described it, his endeavour 
to enable everybody to secede, meant a diminution of his fighting- 
power. In this respect Karl Marx was distinctly at an advantage. 
While the government was in the hands of a narrow circle who 
considered themselves an élite, and who could not derive any benefit 
from a change in the unfortunate system to which they were tied 
by all their interests, Kar] Marx obtained supreme influence in the 
main organization of the lower classes, the “Internationale”, although 
the French workers were constantly in opposition. With them (To- 
lain) Proudhon’s influence prevailed. The Proudhonists distinguished 
themselves in the “Internationale” by giving the discussions a 
theoretical turn, as if it were a study-circle that was going to work 
out the principles of government, and not a union, the object of 
which was to carry throught definite aims.?) When the Empire fell 
and German armies flooded France, Bakunin, the disciple of Prou- 
dhon, endeavoured to call the people to arms in favour of Prou- 
dhon’s programme. In his well-known “Lettres & un Frangais” Prou- 
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their love of the land, and he called upon all municipalities to 
declare themselves to be independent and only connected with each 
other in a free federation. “I am convinced”, he wrote, “that in 
this way a living organization will be created, a thousand times 
stronger than the one in existence.”!) After the war an attempt was 
made in Paris at urging on such a movement, but “the municipality” 
had no organization which might give impetus to the movement. 
The provinces distrusted Paris and expected the new movement to 
be a repetition of the terrorism of the Jacobins. The attempt failed 
and further weakened Proudhon’s rebellious, anarchistic tenden- 
cies. “What kind of a republic is that?” wrote a socialist writer like 
George Sand: “I see in it nothing important, nothing sensible, no- 
thing fixed and nothing which can be fixed. It is an orgy of self- 
installed innovators, who do not entertain an idea nor a principle, 
who have not the simplest organization or the least solidarity with 
the nation, and who do not give the least thought to the future.””) 
In the industrious and vigorous French people the great majority 
was constituted of small farmers; it was on those that the new 
France must be built and was built. But this farming population 
was not disposed to violent riots. Proudhon agreed quite with their 
views, when he definitely condemned strikes and dreamed of a 
second fourth of August. But circumstances made it look as if com- 
munism, which Proudhon detested, was the natural consequence of 
his doctrine, and as if the “propaganda par le fait” with its violent 
deeds, was the true offspring of Proudhonism. Bakunin kept up 
a connection with all the revolutionary organizations in Southern 
Europe and in the South and East of France. There was a violent 
rupture between him and Marx, and Marx succeeded in having 
Bakunin expelled from the “Internationale” in 1872. While the 
weakened remnants of the Marxist part of the “Internationale” 
moved its head-quarters to New York and there regained its strength, 
Bakunin started a new Internationale in Saint Imier in the Swiss 
Jura which took for its standard the “propaganda par le fait”. For 
four years until his death in 1876 Bakunin was the leader of this 
movement which was received by the citizens with great irritation, 
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which did not benefit the workers, and which left the peasants quite 
uncomprehending. By being identified with Bakunin’s new form- 
ation Proudhonism lost considerably in esteem and influence. Even 
at the present day it is very difficult to distinguish between Prou- 
dhonism and revolutionary syndicalism. Syndicalism regards Prou- 
dhon’s anarchism, in its later development towards federalism, as 
a gospel; it shares Proudhon’s love of work and aversion to luxury 
and immorality, but it takes for its standard the glorification of the 
strike, this being the expression of the free will — this goes in reali- 
ty quite counter to Proudhon’s views. 

In his later years, when Bonaparte’s dominion suppressed all ex- 
pressions of liberty, Proudhon occupied himself with the evolution 
of his thoughts within the different spheres of intellectual life; his 
anarchism was transformed into a theory of free associations, a fe- 
derative system that comprehends both nature and society. He 
becomes constantly firmer in his assertion that liberty is the mother 
of order and justice, that it puts an end to all economic disorder, 
to extortion and slovenliness, to all moral laxity and to defective 
personal dignity. One tendency pervades all his writings: “La Guerre 
et la Paix”, and “Le Principe Fédératif”, and “De la capaciteé politi- 
que des classes ouvriéres’. We may say that it is the antinomy, war 
and peace, that occupies his thoughts, peace as the great ideal, 
which would, however, spell disaster if we reached it, war as equi- 
valent to life and movement, with work which is the price of self- 
assertion, but which is destructive if it leads to isolation and 
discord. 

Order and justice are the daughters of liberty. They express the 
balance of the associated wills. They are best secured through ne- 
gotiations, but those negotiations must be something more than a 
mere exchange of opinions. A conflict in opinions is an expression 
of living forces, and those cannot always collide without making a 
noise. If it were otherwise, how should we be able to distinguish be- 
tween the strorg and the weak? Like Hegel, Proudhon therefore 
regards war as the arbiter of justice and injustice. Men’s ideas are 
expressed in will and action, and are not merely pretty thoughts; 
no exterior force, neither a national government nor an international 
association can teach men how to establish a lasting balance among 


themselves, such a balance can only be created by the will of the 
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people.?) So long as people remain blind and deaf to the group of 
ideas which determine the balance, the influence of reason is cir- 
cumscribed. Under such circumstances it is possible that the worth 
of the ideas may be measured by the force with which they are 
set forth, so that it is in reality this force which is the means of 
opening out a way for a lasting and true order. Proudhon makes 
the far-reaching statement that power itself has its right of exist- 
ence. It is power which is the basis of right. This reflection seems at 
variance with his view that it is the word and not the sword that 
should defend the cause of liberty, while it also disagrees with his 
constant condemnation of strikes and acts of violence. But if we 
go deeper into the matter, this is not the case. The more we become 
self-determinative, the more our self-assertion loses in violence, 
while it gains in strength. The more men recognize the economic 
laws which go on independently of all arbitrariness, and the more 
trade, freed from all monopolies and usury, is able to develop un- 
hampered, the less room there is for violence and the more for 
reason. The conflict of ideas does not cease; then the world would 
die; but it ceases to be a physical conflict and becomes a test of 
intelligence the aim of which is to prove the truth, the basis, the 
extent and depth of the ideas, and their capacity for concentrating 
all their spiritual value. In such conflicts the important thing is 
what idea you are going to assert, and that the idea you are advoca- 
ting is worth a fight, as this creates the increased value which is 
invariably the companion of association. In other words it is a 
question of whether we, in advocating our own cause, advocate 
something which, regarded by reason, seems likely to enrich society, 
to promote justice, to make liberty more real and to strengthen 
solidarity, to create a balance between authority and liberty. The 
preponderance of society, of the association, over the isolated indi- 
vidual should be emphasized. Economics should predominate over 
politics; anarchy will manifest itself by making government a mere 
delegate of the associated municipalities. This kind of government 
is called self-government.?) Bouglé is right when he repudiates the 
assertion that Proudhon has given over anarchy.’) Proudhon only 


*) J. L. Puech, C. Bouglé. 
?) P. J. Proudhon, Du principe fédératif. pp. 21, 23, 25, 29, 109. 
*) C. Bouglé, Proudhon. p. 255. 
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asserts that centuries will pass before it is possible for people to 
dispense with all government. Proudhon, who in his youth condemned 
the State mercilessly, came, in later years, to look upon it in 
a somewhat different way, but at the same time he changed his view 
of the function of the State. Both in his early years and in his old 
age he refused to regard the State as a commander, she only per- 
forms the services of a clerk. He contests her inherent dignity, but 
asserts her right. His whole federative system is built on the sup- 
position that the strongest groups in the world are those that consist 
of free, intelligent men who combine in a free contract. This is best 
accomplished within the small groups, the farther you go beyond 
those, the fewer are the common tasks. It may even be possible 
that the smaller groups will be obliged to assert their independence 
against the larger ones by opposing them. It is not an object with 
Proudhon that the federation should comprise all nations. On the 
contrary he is afraid that such universal association may lead to 
general death when all conflicts are abolished. The State is the 
representative of the united will of the federative States, and the 
federation is a free contract. Proudhon’s view of the State, as we 
see it in his doctrine of federation is, in part, joy in human strength 
and will to assert what we think of worth, in part, a growing re- 
cognition that the common sphere for men’s common interests is 
of a quite definite nature and should be safeguarded according to 
rules different from those which frame our legal society. It is a 
question of a set of technical tasks which should be performed in 
the name of the whole of society, and not of the safeguarding of the 
individuals’ liberty and equality. The former gives us Proudhon’s 
definition of the State as seen in relation to his reflections on war. 
The latter gives us his attempts at defining the sphere of the func- 
tion and collective tasks of the State. 

We have mentioned that Proudhon like Hegel considered war as 
a kind of divine power, that decides which of the combative par- 
ties is right.1) “What I love most in man is this combative spirit that 
places him above all authority, all love, all fatalism, and through 
which he reveals himself as the legitimate sovereign of the earth, 
as he who perceives the relation of things and is free.”*) But at the 


1) P. J. Proudhon, La Guerre et la Paix. I. p. 130. 
7) Opus cit. II. p. 381. 
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present day war is no longer the proof of a conflict of free and 
powerful ideas. It has become the expression of merely pecuniary 
greed, and it is promoted by society’s supporting the unjust social 
conditions under which the workers are plundered and despicable 
pauperism is created. This war must be put an end to, an end must 
be put to plunder and bloodshed; but the peace that comes should 
not efface everything that makes life worth living, but men should 
continue putting all their force into defending their way of living 
against assaults from without. “Mankind”, Proudhon concludes his 
book on war and peace,') “is as one mighty brain, in which all 
sorts of thoughts move, but where truth always ends in conquering 
over delusion. — — — But whatever men may do, we should be with- 
out anxiety for the future; men are small, to a certain extent they 
may disturb the course of events, but by doing so they only injure 
themselves. Mankind only is great, it is infallible. I presume to say 
on its behalf: Mankind does not want any more wars.” 

To assert oneself and fight for the liberty of the individual, Prou- 
dhon considers to be the supreme law. He hates communism be- 
cause it moulds everybody into the same shape. To efface oneself 
is to lose one’s self. Time after time he turns with strong words 
against his contemporaries, denouncing their pleasure-loving and su- 
perficial life, in which all serious interests, all conscience and 
morality seem to be effaced, and where a catastrophe may be ex- 
pected which will go through society like a storm. In existing society 
it is especially the upper classes, “la haute bourgeoisie”, who are to 
blame, but Proudhon does not think that this state of affairs can 
be remedied through strikes and deeds of violence. It is the “petite 
bourgeoisie”, the class of industrious producers and modest con- 
sumers, who together with the working-class are going to organize 
the system of credit and the conditions of production in such a way 
that there is no longer room for all the parasites who sponge on 
society. The more certain Proudhon grew in his belief in the actual 
producers’ claim to reserve to themselves the profit from their 
work and to possess a place to live where they might subsist modest- 
ly, the less interested he is in advocating definite revolutionary ac- 
tions or in laying down definite plans of action. It is impossible to 


*) Opus cit. IT. pp. 455 ff. 
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coerce a nation of free individuals each of whom wants to do what 
he thinks right and beneficial. 

The pronounced consciousness of individuality, the strong and 
stubborn will to assert one’s place in society that Proudhon conceives 
to be every individual’s inmost being, has caused him to be placed 
in the same category as Nietzsche. But this is due to a quite er- 
roneous valuation. In Proudhon’s theory there is no room for any 
sovereign will. The individual has a strong and stubborn will to 
defend his place in society, but this consciousness of one’s own 
individuality is miles apart from the desire to be a leader; he does 
not want to conquer the world, but neither does he want to be an 
isolated object without connection with the rest. He feels himself 
completely under the influence of society, but it does not reduce 
him to a nonentity, it does not deprive him of the least iota of his 
independence, on the contrary it adds to his value. 

Anarchy becomes the most exact expression of free solidarity. The 
State must accord with this principle, otherwise it will cease to exist. 
It is natural for man to live in society, but it is possible that he 
changes it in a way that is not in harmony with the natural state 
of balance, with liberty and equality. Men are unequal, in gifts as 
well as in character. They are potentially tyrants and slaves before 
they become so in fact.?) Inequality becomes a source of honour 
and esteem for one and humiliation for another. But from where 
do the powerful derive their brutal arrogance? It has its roots in 
unnatural ideals which are not founded on work and therefore can 
create no balance nor assert any right. Society progresses through 
work, through science and through right, but it retrogrades through 
the ideal which is without a balance.”) There is only one way to go, 
and that is to oppose one’s desire for freedom against all aggressions 
and to do so with understanding. The great capitalists acted with- 
out balance as did the robber chiefs of the Middle Ages who plun- 
dered the caravans and treated their victims to a feast afterwards.) 
The capitalists plunder the proletariat one day in order to build 
hospitals for it the next day. As the despotism of the princes in 
the Middle Ages disappeared, so will capitalism also disappear 


1) P. J. Proudhon, Contradictions I. p. 355. 
*) A. Bourgin, Proudhon. p. 44. 
*) P. J. Proudhon, Contradictions I. p. 362. 
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when man’s will harmonizes better with the laws of Nature. We 
imagine that we have found this harmony in the democratic State. 
But democracy is not a balanced social order. Democracy is an an- 
tinomy. It breaks the power of the strong, but replaces it by the 
power of the weak. It asserts equality, but becomes the rule of the 
majority. It is a charlatan who cannot claim that we should submit 
to it. So long as the State has a government that speaks of the ten 
commandments of the law of Moses and commands “ye shall not”, 
it becomes without justice and without balance, whether it be 
aristocratic or democratic. Only anarchy is just, for only anarchy 
establishes a balance.*) 

The first claim on a State is that it should do away with authori- 
ty. Proudhon entertains a quite exact idea as to what such a State 
should be like. It is created by a revolution which, as has been 
mentioned above, is a repetition of the fourth of August, i. e. where 
a national assembly enacts the laws which instead of being the 
establishment of a social organization, abolishes all those existing 
regulations which are only rights enjoyed by parasites, all those 
monopolies which are not created by work, but which are only 
judicial privileges. The State is not an institution that overrules 
laws in order to enforce its power, but a living will that comes to 
the aid of that individual who performs useful tasks. 

But this mainly negative picture of the State received in Prou- 
dhon’s later years a more positive character,”) as technical apparatus 
was just then beginning the gigantic development which it has 
since continued. A great number of new things arise which must 
be seen to or all will suffer irremediable injury. While trade on the 
whole is only promoted if centralization is broken, as centralization 
destroys all initiative and individual enterprise, there are a number 
of undertakings, such as the building of roads, canals, and railways, 
and the institution of the postal and telegraph services, which are 
not actually branches of trade, but constitute the basis of it, the 
frame for it. These matters also come under the public authorities. 
Also the organization of the system of credit and the institution of 
the necessary banks come naturally under the domain of the future 


*) P. J. Proudhon, Idée. pp. 340 f. 
*) Vernon Lee, Gospels of Anarchy. 1908. Chapter 7. 
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State. But Proudhon does not countenance any kinds of charitable 
institutions, while he refers the cause of education to the free deci- 
sion of the parents. The constant attempts of the Catholic Church, 
supported by the State, to decide all questions of education has right 
up to the present day exercised a strong influence on the question 
of the children’s education. It was a matter of course that Proudhon 
had to side with the antagonists of the Church. This new group of 
common interests which was thus assuming a definite form while 
it grew in extent was not given a fixed or definite shape by Prou- 
dhon, but it is quite clear that Proudhon considers them to be of 
great moment in the State of the future, and that he realizes that 
in the technical State of the future there is nothing that restricts 
anarchy i. e. the liberty of the individual. The federative groups, 
the individual municipalities, the agricultural and industrial co- 
operations agree as to the roads, canals, and railways which are to 
be built, but the technical organization is not dependent on any 
individual judgment. This does not, however, detract from the liber- 
ty of the groups. It is matters which fall quite outside the judicial 
sphere that are the fundamental expression of the individual’s 
mutual social connection. It is characteristic of Proudhon that he 
does not want to subject the system of judicature to the State. From 
the very first day Proudhon began to write up to the time of his 
death, he was possessed by one and the same thought. His bold pro- 
gramme was, as Bouglé writes at the end of his excellent description 
of Proudhon, to force social consciousness to recognize personal 
right. 

Proudhon’s whole train of ideas is determined by two concep- 
tions, liberty and order. He regards liberty as mother to order, and 
in the definition of those two conceptions he distinguishes himself 
from Kant in a characteristic way by combining the two conceptions 
in, so to speak, a physical manner, while Kant emphasized their 
theoretical connection. Liberty is in Kant’s view the moral category 
in which all morality originates, and liberty means that the regulations 
to which we subject ourselves as moral beings receive their validity 
from the categorical imperative in ourselves, and not in the least 
from the conditions of Nature of which we are part. Proudhon 
views liberty in all essentials as a passion with which we are born 


and which makes us oppose everything which hinders our self-de- 
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termination. Proudhon finds the necessary condition for making the 
many arbitrary wills agree in the inherent laws of natural balance. 
Order becomes the daughter of liberty, order being the realiza- 
tion of balance. To Kant order is an expression of the nature of 
our consciousness, which only considers that to be morally and 
absolutely binding which is something more than an accidental 
constellation, i. e. the inmost nature of our consciousness. What ap- 
pears to us as temporary, relative and changeable, cannot be legally 
or morally certain. The positive definition of right may change, 
but no positive right can appear as right unless it may be included 
in the category of liberty. A common life which can only be car- 
ried through by one set of wills subordinating themselves to another 
can never attain a morally binding character. Liberty has a twofold 
character according to the views of Kant and Proudhon; in the 
former case it becomes the expression of the value which is not de- 
pendent on the causality in Nature; in the latter it is a living force 
that opposes physical hindrances. If such physically determined 
striving for liberty cannot also appear to our consciousness as being 
categorically valid, it will not lead to a lasting social order. The 
two spheres must accord, or they will both disappear. The meta- 
physical transformation of Kant’s critical reflections, which we see 
in Hegel’s works in the form of the deification of history, can also 
be found in different forms in the works of a number of philo- 
sophers, some of whom attempted to prove the identity of order and 
liberty, while others tried to acknowledge order as the natural 
evolution of physical as well as psychic nature. As everywhere, where 
attempts at getting beyond critical methods are made, the efforts 
are supported by efforts to make “liberty” and “order” coincide, 
although they do not do so in their definition. Instead of being in 
accord those two conceptions seem to war against each other, liberty 
seeming to be in opposition to compulsion, and compulsion to be a 
term which comes under the category of order. Between liberty and 
order there is an apparent antinomy. 

The attempts to solve this antinomy have their root in the trains 
of ideas which endeavoured to assert themselves in spite of the 
Empire; it was, however, only after the fall of the Empire, during 
the development of the new Republic, that it became absolutely im- 
perative to solve the above antinomy. We shall here mention the 
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characteristic attempts which are made by Cournot, by a purely 
mathematical and “erkenntniss-theoretisch” way, by Fouillée and 
Guyau by purely psychological means, and by political means 
through the drawing up of the constitution of the liberal State. 


Cournot (1801—1877). 


Cournot’ was an eminent mathematician who sought to apply 
the principles of this science to the spiritual life of the 
whole of mankind, to its view on Nature and its social life and to 
its metaphysical and religious tendencies. He was attached to the 
inspectorate of education and for more than thirty years he con- 
tributed vastly to the improvement of secondary education; at the 
same time he administered with remarkable capacity, first the se- 
condary school at Grenoble, later the school at Dijon. In 1862 he 
retired on account of an exacerbation of his eye-sight which had 
always been weak. Although very nearly blind he continued his 
writings right up to his death in 1877. Quiet and modest, he occupied 
himself with the greatest problems. He thoroughly abhorred all 
kinds of advertisement and intrigues, and he never cultivated any 
“useful friendships”. His writings were not much read during his 
lifetime, especially as his views went counter both to Cousin’s 
eclecticism and to the positivism of Comte. At the present day he 
is regarded as one of the most eminent minds of his age. 

Besides his books on mathematics in which he propounded and 
supported the doctrine of probability, the theory of statistics and 
the fundamental principles of national economy, his four compre- 
hensive philosophical works are of the greatest importance, as they 
set forth what may be called the philosophy of culture.’) 

What we call order is really a function of our reason. We try to 
combine all our experiences not merely as cause and effect, but as 
parts of a collective process. We are unable to understand causal 
connection, until we have conceived it as a rational whole. Cournot 
considers it to be of the greatest importance that the rational ac- 
tivity of our mind goes far beyond proving a merely causal or con- 


*) H. L. Moore, Revue de métaphysique et de morale, 1905, p. 521. Here we 
also find a number of treatises on Cournot by different authors, concerning his 
activity and various points in his philosophy. 
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stant connection. Causal connection only states a fact, but it supplies 
no reasoning, i. e. it gives us no such satisfaction of the connection 
of the parts as to enable us to answer the interrogative. Rational 
reasoning consists in such an answer. But in Cournot’s opinion this 
will lead to a demand to include an examination of the purpose in 
our “Erkenntniss”.') While it is generally taken for granted that 
the mechanical and the teleological view on things work against each 
other, it is Cournot’s object to point out their close connection. It 
is the aim of philosophy everywhere to prove this causality and 
gather all observations under “la raison des choses”.?) Everywhere 
it is the task of research to prove which are the living forces or the 
acting causes, but the “Erkenntniss” is only established when we 
can prove how they are all included in a system, so that all that hap- 
pens is part of the fulfilment of the collective whole. The whole 
is a dominating reality, but it is not a substance, it is rather a ten- 
dency which shows itself within the different spheres.*) The more 
composite an object is, the more we feel it to be marked by action 
rather than substance. We imagine physical forces to be inherent 
in matter, but life e. g. does not belong to a substance, but to an 
active whole. Within each separate branch of science, within each 
group of phenomena we should try to grasp the peculiar whole that 
displays itself there. The single groups are collected in larger 
wholes, from the individual we proceed to the species, to the group 
of individuals, to society and at last to the whole universe. But the 
larger the whole becomes, the more vague it grows.‘) The old form 
of metaphysics and the eclecticism of Cousin got no further than 
at these vague wholes, and it gave us no results, because it neglected 
the study of positive facts. Positivism is guilty of the opposite mis- 
take in waiving all metaphysics. Philosophy comprises more than 
mere positive facts.") 

Cournot approaches very near to Kant in his views in attaching 
such great significance to our synthetic desire to form wholes. But 
he differs very definitely from Kant in protesting against his “phe- 


*) A. A. Cournot, Essai. I. pp. 30, 43, 71, 145; Traité. I. Chap. V—VII. 
") A. A. Cournot, Considérations II. p. 232. 

*) A. A. Cournot, Essai I. p. 287. Traité II. 3. I. Chap. VIII. 

*) A. A. Cournot, Traité I. pp. 15, 493. 

*) A. A. Cournot, Considérations II. pp. 211 ff. 
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nomenalism”. Our subjective desire is not merely subjective, our 
arrangement of the phenomena is not merely a game which we play, 
which is of no deeper objective importance. “It cannot,” he says, “be 
due to our eye-sight that we see everything as defined in space. It 
cannot be us who institute order in the world, as the constant veri- 
fication of order must then rest on chance. All measuring of prob- 
ability, all induction and all analogical conclusions build on the 
idea of order.”?) 

These general reflections are applied to social science in the fol- 
lowing way. The living forces in society are the instincts. The 
gradual supremacy of more comprehensive ideas is expressive of the 
joining of the instincts in more and more complicated syntheses 
which make their workings subject to new systems and give them 
a new form (le cadre). The instincts are neither weakened nor abo- 
lished, but become parts of the philosophy of society instead of the 
philosophy of the individual. Originally, ideas are propounded by 
great men, who in this way exercise an authority like that of the 
ruling monarch; later on the importance and necessity of the great 
man becomes less as the means of spreading the ideas to all be- 
comes constantly better and more effective.?) Societies thus grow 
into a cobweb of ideas that reign through the connection they 
establish among the various instincts by illustrating their purpose 
separately and the collective purpose which they serve as a 
whole. What moves in us without finding its place within this 
frame is arbitrary and without importance. The kingdom gra- 
dually collected within itself all the scattered forms of govern- 
ment which the different provinces had formed through their 
especial conditions of life. But as soon as the kingdom had 
thus concentrated in itself all the different modes of govern- 
ment, it was itself reduced to a merely administrative machine 
that might be employed by any government.*) The order which 
people produce under primitive conditions is not supported by any 
idea of lawfulness. It is not the consequence of such an idea, but 
the idea of lawfulness follows from the idea of order. It is primi- 
tively explained by religion, which is the frame within which the 


') A. A. Cournot, I. pp. 162, 179. II. pp. 377, 384. 
") A. A. Cournot, Traité I. p. 492. II. pp. 17, 23. 
*) A. A. Cournot, Considérations I. p. 414. 
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instincts move, and by tradition, the memory of common experien- 
ces. Science does not do away with religion, but religion is done 
away with through its conflict with social facts and new forms of 
life. The idea of natural right arises as a kind of instinctive attempt 
to get rid of Common Law. The old vigorous feeling of justice, 
which has its roots in the instincts and the customs of our ancestors, 
is replaced by a general idea of the necessity of definite rules. 
These rules should be constructed on the basis of experience. Juris- 
prudence becomes a positive science, a branch of social physics, and 
it is from this that it derives its authority.') 

Cournot therefore draws up a distinction between the legal order 
of society, which depends on the structure and mechanism of the 
whole social body, and social formations. As the coin retains its 
intrinsic value, although the image imprinted on it changes with 
the sovereign, so society retains its nature and character although 
the political government changes. Political government is deter- 
mined by passions and therefore political contests cannot be 
avoided. But the political government is quite subordinate in im- 
portance to the general economy of society. All social factors are, 
however, so closely connected that the system, if it is threatened at 
some point or other, reacts spontaneously and tries to re-establish 
the balance. Political power is organized with the object of prevent- 
ing constant ruptures in social order. Its “raison d’étre” is the func- 
tion of social power.’) 

Cournot places the legal system and religion in a relation to each 
other which he does not quite maintain. He is apt to look upon the 
legal system as more constructive in its essence than religion. “Reli- 
gion”, he says, “can no more be constructed than can language”. But 
he comes to a remarkable conclusion in supposing that religion, if it 
does not quite disappear from the group of social institutions, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it will do so, will become a fixed 
nucleus within the societies. The legal system will become the ex- 
pression of the constant efforts of the people under different chan- 
ging conditions. The legal system gets its first definite development 
when people strike root in the earth. All judicial rules deal with 


*) A. A. Cournot, Traité II. pp. 183, 149, 187—190. 
*) A. A. Cournot, Traite II. pp. 221, 226, 240. Essai I. p. 109. 
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the relation to land, land being a definite standard of men’s mutual 
relations and the purpose at the back of them, even the relation 
to the tools, the cattle and the slaves are included in the relation 
to land. Modern economic evolution has disturbed this state of 
affairs, as agriculture has not kept pace with industry in the utiliza- 
tion of the improved technique. But the great fortunes which are 
created by industry lose their stability, as they cannot be main- 
tained for any length of time. This fact causes a decline both in 
intellects and morals, as an unchanging élite yields the place to a 
number of upstarts. Where democracy reigns the conditions of the 
masses will improve, but the intellectual level will sink. The religion 
of society should be considered in the light of its relation to the 
changing legal systems.') 

Land creates a kingdom, industry creates republics, civic govern- 
ment and a kind of socialism. The better the means of communica- 
tion become and the more comprehensive the economic conditions 
are, the more will the large States become like large cities and the 
more will the industrial economic conditions become of greater im- 
portance than the territorial ones; those industrial conditions will 
act in a democratic direction through a constantly increasing regula- 
tion and levelling; it should not, however, be overlooked that not 
only products, but also ideas are exchanged. Men have now become 
like the concessionaires of a whole globe and it is mining that is 
going to decide their fate. Political passion will constantly grow to 
be of less importance although we do not get rid of it and cannot 
dispense with the State until reason reigns supreme. — This we can- 
not expect to happen. 

In his last work Cournot occupied himself with the growing im- 
portance of socialism and tried to make it a link in republican 
economic evolution. In his opinion socialism has its root in all 
that binds people together, in a large all-comprehensive social evolu- 
tion. He sees the line of evolution as leading to a bee-hive, where the 
existence and actions of each individual are determined by his place 
within the hive. As an example of the extent to which evolution 
organizes and at the same time levels, he mentions that the modern 
means of communication have put an end to the old-fashioned in- 
dividual ways of travelling. Now everybody, rich and poor, moves 


") A. A. Cournot, Considérations I. p. 353. II. pp. 203, 235, 243, 333. 
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from one place to another by rail; they have all lost their liberty 
and must submit to the regulations. Cournot shares Proudhon’s 
high valuation of national economy and looks upon it as a science 
for the mathematical treatment of our highest ideals. The free de- 
cisions of the individuals conflict more and more with the regula- 
tions of the State and they are therefore restricted.’) It is the vi- 
gorous growth of the technical State, which was already noticed by 
Proudhon, that seems to Cournot to lead to an automatic organization 
of society where everything happens at definite times, in definite 
forms, comprising everybody. Socialism is deeply rooted in this 
social evolution; Cournot, however, doubts very much whether it 
is really the supreme aim of this evolution, its “raison d’étre”. The 
carrying through of it will mean a weakening of the social forces 
of which it is the product; the more active and creative will be 
made to support the inactive. Cournot sets forth views which in 
the time to come were resumed by Renouvier and Borel, and which 
in their cool theoretical aloofness seem to be without the least in- 
fluence on actual social evolution; they give us, however, one of 
the most thorough perceptions of social movements as they actu- 
ally are. 

History became in the view of Cournot the great illustration of 
the growth of the principles of order. What history contains is 
the evolution of societies. History shows us how the ideas gradually 
gain power and lead the play of the instincts onward to a rational 
order. History is not a chain of cause and effect. There is no hi- 
story where only necessity rules. In history we must, to a great ex- 
tent, reckon with the casual. If, e. g. Martin Luther had not been 
born, if the Reformation had not come, the world would have looked 
different. But, on the other hand, history is not a series of events 
without an inner connection. At all ages, through all casual events, 
it shows us “la marche des idées”. When we make forecasts for the 
future, it does not mean that we predict certain events, but that we 
here, in case of such intricate conditions, do the same as we do in 
all inductions and legal regulations, i. e. we continue a line the di- 
rection and order of which we have perceived.”) 

This extremely profound reasoning is a strange attempt to apply 


*) A. A. Cournot, Considérations II. pp. 245, 253, 255. 
*) A. A. Cournot, Essai L p. 95. II. p. 201. 
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mathematical perception to those spheres where it seems to be of 
great importance to us to be able to predict and forecast, but where 
we seem to be unable even to guess. The social question depends 
essentially on the relation between liberty and order which we think 
that we ourselves are able to fix. If liberty does not originate in 
causality, all order presupposes force, for order is equivalent to law 
and is incompatible with liberty. Liberty, which to Kant is the cate- 
gory under which all moral phenomena must be viewed, if there 
is any question of morality at all, and which to Hegel appears as 
the spontaneous universal or historical process, constantly main- 
tained its alien position towards the events in Nature, in which 
moral phenomena must be included, if they have any reality. Seen 
from the point of view of natural causality it seems inevitable that 
moral and all social values which are comprised in this term must 
disappear when liberty disappears. The “ding-an-sichlich” or meta- 
physical liberty in which Kant and Hegel, each in his own way, 
looks for support, proves unsatisfactory because in theory it goes 
counter to the scientific basis on which all natural science builds, 
namely mathematics. Cournot shows us, however, that this contrast 
is not absolute, as even mathematical science deals with the casual 
and in the rule of probabilities has constructed a kind of free ma- 
thematics. It was the exposition of the rule of probability whick 
founded Cournot’s fame as a mathematician. 

What we call the casual (le hasard), is not the causeless, but that 
which is produced by an intricate series of circumstances which can- 
not be expected to continue undisturbed. By means of statistics we 
have found laws and rules for the most casual events in daily life, 
but these laws are all applications of the law of high figures and 
they show us that law and order are not incompatible with liberty, 
as the law of high figures always prevails even though an indivi- 
dual case may come outside the law. We can no more imagine each 
molecule to move independently in the air without the thermal laws 
suffering the least interruption, than we can imagine men to be 
individually free without their common life in society suffering 
in regularity. To explain the matter further, the more simple the 
law is under which a series of cases may be comprised, the more 
evident becomes the action of a regulating factor, the more intricate 
the law is which applies to a number of cases, the more probable it 
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is that it is due to a casual event, that is produced through the inter- 
play of variable causes. If we, for instance, within the series one to 
a thousand draw four figures, and these are 25, 100, 400, and 1600, 
it is obvious that a regulating factor has made itself felt. If, on the 
other hand, four figures are drawn which only according to a very 
intricate law may be called a series, it is due to a casual event that 
these figures are drawn, i. e. an interplay of variable causes, It may 
be thus expressed: what we call lawfulness concerns simple laws and 
is a testimony that the links are mutually dependent, whereas what 
we call a casual event is a law-bound co-operation of variable 
causes. “This”, says Cournot, “shows that the existence of order and 
“raison des choses” is identical with solidarity, whereas the existence 
of arbitrariness, of the casual event “le hasard” is identical with 
the mutual independence of the acting causes. Solidarity and order 
become thus synonymous ideas. It is order which our reason seeks 
— reason itself determines what is order, but such order must be 
rooted in objective solidarity and cannot rest on a casual event. 
Order must be objective.” 

Probability goes through all our perception and what we call cer- 
tainty depends in most cases on a high degree of probability. The 
essential point is therefore to be able to estimate the degree of prob- 
ability, to calculate the chances for the fortunate throw of the dice, 
for the making of the right experiences, for drawing our inductions 
and analogies. But in order to be able to speak of the degree of 
probability we must presuppose that an order exists, i. e. that the 
events are interdependent. When we cannot foresee complicated 
cases such as a man’s actions or an historical event, it is not because 
these have no definite causes, but because they are so complicated 
that we cannot combine the contesting influences in an equation, 
but must consider them as mutually independent. The supposition 
that there is no order, i. e. connection in the world, and that we 
should nevertheless be able to utilize the idea of order in our 
actions and judgments, is far more improbable than it is to suppose 
that the order which we imagine and which other people also 
imagine and which is made probable by many circumstances really 
exists. In order to find the “raison” of the composite, we must look 
for its explanation in the simple.') 


*) A. A. Cournot, Essai I. pp. 71, 99, 145, 155, 179. Traité I. p. 91. 
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Man’s reason is simply that function of him which seeks order 
and solidarity, and it gains power over the disconnected play of 
forces that is characteristic of his independence. All that connects 
gradually gains more power over that which divides. We may there- 
fore say that social evolution which strengthens solidarity has 
greater probability of conquering than that which weakens it or 
leaves it imperfect. Social forces constantly strive to create solid- 
arity. But this very striving is a movement towards social death, 
just as the establishment of balance in Nature would lead to the 
death of the universe. Whether society will find means of actively 
counteracting its own stiffening or whether the individuals will 
find the means of maintaining their liberty and mutual inde- 
pendence under such strict social rule as is represented by govern- 
ment, we cannot know. Here all our calculations of probability stop, 
we cannot continue the line of which historical evolution has given 
us the beginning, which is the past and the present. 

Order and harmony cannot be due to casual facts. This is Cour- 
not’s main idea. A co-operation of causes can be established in three 
possible ways. Either by trying every means — this is what we call 
a casual event — or through prudent interference, or through a 
mutual connection. The casual event becomes the more improbable, 
the more complicated the case is. Two watches that go alike must 
either be connected, so that they are in reality one watch, or they 
must constantly be regulated through exterior interference, or they 
go alike because they are both exact. In the age of Cournot the 
problem of life was often discussed; the question was whether it 
might be explained mechanically, or whether we must presuppose 
a supreme intellectual being. The mechanical view must, in life 
with its specified material presuppositions, be explained by casual 
coincidence, but the existence of such coincidence is very improb- 
able. Vitalism rests on this improbability. This view makes it ap- 
pear to be hopeless to explain reason on the basis of the mere phe- 
nomena of life. The fundamental difficulty in Darwin’s doctrine is 
that it builds on quite improbable coincidences as expressive of a 
purpose. Neither can the sacredness of morality be explained 
through the interplay of interests.) The idealistic metaphysical spe- 


*) A. A. Cournot, Essai I. p. 103, 362. Traité I. p. 483. Considérations IL. 
Chap. I. ~ 
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culation rests on the fact that co-operation is something more than 
a merely unexpected casual event; it errs in imagining a ruling 
power (un artisan), instead of keeping to the facts. These are only 
concerned with the law for the series of the phenomena. We cannot 
see the infinitely small, but we must presuppose its existence for the 
sake of what we see. It is included as a part in our scientific image 
of the world. But the infinitely great we are unable both to observe 
and imagine, there is nothing that compels us to presuppose its exist- 
ence. We may imagine one world comprised in another, but we 
cannot imagine the atom to be infinitely divisible. The line which 
the world follows is that of increasing order and it falls to the share 
of positive research to examine how this line shapes itself. By con- 
sidering the mutual accord of the laws we come to understand the 
cause of this accord; this cause we call purpose. The supreme cause 
is one with supreme wisdom.’) 

By education, habits, and intellectual development Cournot be- 
longed to the “élite”; it will thus be seen that there is a marked 
difference between him and Proudhon. But in all essentials they 
supplement each other. Proudhon’s principal idea that order is the 
fruit of liberty, is argued and proved by Cournot. But his proof 
rests on a presupposition which Proudhon does not share. This pre- 
supposition is that liberty leads to order, when the freely acting 
elements are in their inmost being solidaric. In Proudhon’s opinion 
solidarity is the result of the interplay of forces, Cournot takes his 
starting-point in solidarity and sees the interplay not as an amass- 
ment of details, but as a system of wholes that react against disturb- 
ances and tend to counteract any disturbance that might threaten 
the whole. Cournot attaches great importance to the fact that such 
wholes exist also in mechanical Nature (Chatellier’s law), as this 
proves that the order which is produced by the interplay is more 
than a balance or a state of equilibrium, as Proudhon calls it. They 
agree, however, in strongly emphasizing solidarity and it is charac- 
teristic that Proudhon’s criticism of Rousseau is founded on the fact 
that completely isolated individuals cannot found a society except 
under the government of tyrannical plutocracy. Solidarity is in 
Cournot’s writings emphasized as the necessary condition for order; 


*) A. A. Cournot, Traité I. pp. 37, 298, 293. Essai I. pp. 134 f. 
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Proudhon is, however, first and foremost, interested in each indi- 
vidual getting his right within the association uncurtailed. Prou- 
dhon wanted to safeguard the liberty of each individual by giving 
him the chance of seceding, when the association showed signs of ab- 
sorbing him. Cournot regarded democratic rule as the government 
of the future, because it is the most simple expression of solidarity. 
Cournot lived in an age when France had been ruled by an élite; 
between this and the masses there was an abyss of indifference. He 
lived to see France sink nearly hopelessly into this abyss. The élite 
consisted of a self-satisfied intellectual aristocracy, its incapacity was 
revealed in 1870. Whoever had taken a degree was a man of distinc- 
tion, very much superior to the general farming population and the 
class of “petits bourgeois”. The class of “petits bourgeois” stood, so 
to speak, on the boundary line between the Parisian élite and the 
farming population; they regarded the élite with a mixture of su- 
spicion and admiration and lived in complete ignorance of the con- 
ditions of the farming population.') This social indifference was the 
most dangerous sign of a defective function of the French people’s 
most important vital organs.?) The future of the nation hung in 
the balance if an end was not put to this indifference. This was 
done by the defeat in 1870; now the feeling of national solidarity re- 
appeared in all its primitive violence; it found its most vehement 
expression in the violence with which the people turned on the 
“Commune”. This violence was not caused by anger at the social 


*) G. H. Hanotaux, Histoire de la France contemporaine. 2me Ed. II. pp. 516 f. 

7) As an example of the deadly danger which mutual social indifference con- 
tains, we shall here cite what Samuel Dill writes in his work “Roman Society 
in the last Century of the western Empire” : 

“The real cancer at the root of this society was not gross vice, but class-pride, 
want of public spirit, absorption in the vanities of a sterile culture, cultivated 
selfishness. It is difficult for a modern man to conceive the bounded view of 
society taken by people like Symmachus and Sidonius, the cold, stately self- 
content, the absence of sympathy for the masses lying outside the charmed circle 
of senatorial rank. The bureaucratic system of government stifled all interests in 
public affairs in the natural governing class ... To such a condition of deathlike 
repose or immobility had the imperial system reduced the most intelligent class 
in the Roman world. Faith in Rome had killed all faith in a wider future for 
humanity. Society had been elaborately and deliberately stereotyped (p. 211) ... 
The crowd were regarded with the blank uninterested gaze, which sees in the 
vulgar only a dim and colourless mass (p. 190).”. 
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aims of the Communists, but it displayed an irritation that a part 
of the nation, at a moment which threatened the whole nation with 
ruin, should secede and go its own ways. The institution of the Re- 
public and the constant endeavours to establish it on a more secure 
basis together with the final carrying through of universal franchise, 
which placed the decisive power in the hands of the peasants and 
workers, made the blood circulate once more through the whole 
body of society. Everybody who has the least knowledge of modern 
France, knows the immense work which is performed in order to 
further and develop the capacities of all classes of the French po- 
pulation. Cournot belonged to those who from the point of view 
of the élite looked with sympathy at the new age. In the “Paris 
Commune” he did not see an explosion, the consequences of which 
must be averted, but he saw in it the forerunner of a great trans- 
formation of society which was being accomplished. Through the 
democratic movement solidarity was assuming more definite and 
freer forms, where everybody was secured safe conditions, but where 
perhaps the conditions of the élite were made less favourable. After 
all, liberty stood for the same to Cournot as to Proudhon, but the 
latter had undoubtedly less understanding of the liberty of strongly 
developed personalities, the liberty of the élite; he considered li- 
berty rather to mean the equality of all men, as human beings. 
Cournot experienced the justice of Tocqueville’s prophesy that de- 
mocracy would tend to level all men, and lack the capacity of select- 
ing the specially gifted. But Proudhon and Cournot agreed in the 
conviction that what was being accomplished socially was a trans- 
formation of the structure of the people towards expressing the so- 
lidarity of the whole nation, the actual character of which was 
forced into the background so long as political contests played such 
an important part. Proudhon hoped that the State might be dis- 
pensed with, Cournot only considered the State to be indispensable 
because our reason does not wholly control our passions. The State 
should mainly be regarded as a kind of safety-valve for the constant 
breaches of social laws; but considered merely as a play-ground for 
ambitions she is without importance for society. 

All the philosophical and sociological discussions of the succeed- 
ing periods deal with the problem of solidarity and liberty. Here 
France is represented by Foullée, Guyau and Tarde, who all mainly 
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advance a psychological explanation. In England the attempts at 
explanation are based on Darwinian principles. Bagehot, Spencer, 
and Benjamin Kidd are the most characteristic representatives of 
these views. 


Fouillée (1838—1912). 


We must now discuss the individual’s liberty as opposed to the 
power and supremacy of the State. If the State does not represent 
the living moral ideal, its rule is only a question of power, and 
the individual must, the more he asserts his liberty, take up a si- 
milar attitude towards the State as he does to any other external 
authority. It may be necessary and wise to submit to the State, but 
it cannot be a duty. Kant and Hegel endeavoured to show that the 
liberty of the individual does not consist in his power to make arbi- 
trary decisions, but in making the central will control all spon- 
taneous impulses. The liberty of the individual consists of his claim 
to morality, that is, his claim as an intellectual being. The State is 
the external objective form of reason and she is therefore a moral 
power. The State is in Kant’s opinion an expression of the attempt 
made by reason to establish harmony among the conflicting instincts 
under a civil legal system; in Hegel’s opinion the State is the 
supreme form of the absolute as worldly power. Round this idea 
all attempts to determine the relation between the individual and 
society centre. But these attempts must continue revolving in the 
same circle, so long as we maintain the immediate definitions of 
what should be understood by the liberty of the individual, and the 
State’s demand for sovereignty. Only the State that expresses the 
moral will of the individuals is justified in her demand. Only that 
individual is morally free who submits to the moral demands ex- 
pressed by the State. The central point may be found in the indi- 
vidual or in the State, the result is always the same: the assertion 
of the general will. 

In order to resolve the difficulty Alfred Fouillée concentrates all 
his attention on a more exact definition of the nature of human 
liberty and of the condition that is necessary to prevent the feeling 
of liberty from changing ino a feeling of coercion. Fouillée was a 
very productive author and he was able in a long series of writings, 
about twenty volumes, fully to develop his ideas and take up an 
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attitude towards the changing forms which the struggle between 
the State and the individual underwent. Right up to the end he re- 
tained a great capacity for working and a vivid intellect, and al- 
though we often find repetitions in his writings they all witness to 
his rare intelligence; they contain a great number of acute obser- 
vations. 

Fouillée’s name is mainly known for his doctrine of “les idées 
forces”, by which is meant, in part, a general psychological theory 
concerning the nature of ideas, in part a more especial representa- 
tion of what may be called the order of precedence of ideas, i. e. the 
place of one idea in our consciousness in relation to the rest. 

First of all, we must emphasize the revolution within psychologic- 
al science which is brought about by Fouillée’s explanation of the 
idea. An idea is not an image, but an attitude; it is not essential in 
its nature as an image, but in its nature as a driving force it is. 
Every idea is an impulse and a germinating action. The conse- 
quence of this is that our intellectual life does not display itself 
mainly in speculations, but in actions, or, more correctly our spe- 
culations express our attitude towards life. Speculation itself is 
only supreme, disinterested action. Already before Fouillée had col- 
lected his theory of “les idées forces” in a special book, he had 
applied it in a number of other spheres, especially to the examina- 
tion of human liberty. The idea of being free is an important factor 
in a man’s actions, it is not to be attributed to his greater or less 
knowledge of his own motives, or of the causes of these motives — 
it is due to the experience of power, that I have a will, that I am 
the source of my actions, that I am independent. The notion that 
I am myself master of my actions may counterbalance all other 
motives — it exercises a strong influence on my character. If this 
idea disappears, my will slackens. But however necessary this idea 
is to my mental life, it cannot be maintained if it cannot be ra- 
tionally explained. If perception makes us regard all resolutions as 
the necessary, inevitable consequences of our motives, our attitude 
towards that which happens in us ceases to be active, and becomes 
passively expectant. 

Fouillée maintains that all attempts to regard Free Will as the 
expression of Indeterminism as against Determinism, are quite futile. 
The only way of maintaining the belief in Free Will is to view it 
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as a form of Determinism. All science, both physical and psycho- 
logical, builds on Determinism. Psychological Determinism is die- 
played not only in the laws of association and in our feelings, but 
also in the norms. The norms are not without their causes, but 
they are psychical forces which strive to realize themselves. The 
norms are such ideas of the future as are not hampered in their 
striving to fulfil themselves, or — which are more closely connected 
with my ego than the forces which hamper me. 

Liberty consists of a recognized acceptance. If it is not through 
such acceptance that we become free, we are, in reality, getting 
less free. An acceptance is always an acceptance by reason. The 
things that are not founded on reason, lose their power on being 
proved to be without a purpose. The feeling of obligation dis- 
appears if it does not seem reasonable to the individual; no impulse 
is made reasonable by the sheer force of it. The impulse as such 
is created “pour moi”, but not “par moi”.') It may, for instance, 
be possible for us to prove that we cannot live outside society. We 
may further prove that social life is productive of strong social in- 
stincts. But this is not a sufficient ground for our feeling of obliga- 
tion towards society. The fact that one cannot exist by oneself (par 
soi) does not prove that one may not want to exist for one’s own 
sake (pour soi). The power or strength of the bonds that tie us to 
society do not make it obligatory on us to live for society; the 
obligation should be an expression of free, moral adherence. Our 
obligations are not produced by an obsession (une obsession), but 
by a judgment and a feeling of preference; liberty consists not in 
acting by impulse (par hasard), but in acting according to reason. 
It is not the strength, but “les relations” that rule our consciousness. 

According as our intelligence grows, our desire for activity will 
expand from the narrow sphere, that is poor in “relations”, to more 
comprehensive spheres which are rich in “relations”. But this 
growth in intelligence not only influences the object of our ac- 
tions, but also the subjective basis of our actions, which is our own 
self. The ego is not a complex of psychological factors, but only 
that complex which is determined by their rational connection. 
When we determine the precedence of our motives by rational ex- 


*) A. Fouillée, La Liberté. p. 291. 
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amination, we become independent of their psychological, causal 
strength. Thinking becomes unprejudiced. It sets aside all concrete, 
subjective feelings, and in this way it makes us free. Liberty becomes 
independence determined by reason, it becomes what Aristotle called 
“free necessity”, it delivers us from the merciless pressure of 
“fatum”. Thinking makes us the subject of abstract general decisions 
and in this way it gives our activity, our will a turn towards the uni- 
versal. Only those ideas which can give this tendency a constantly 
growing expansion are “idées forces”. Fatuity or ineffectual think- 
ing are not ideas that strive for realization. Fatalism, the false 
form of Determinism, by which it is imagined that everything hap- 
pens as it does without the contribution of the will, is not an “idée 
force”. In reality, only two “idées forces” exist, the idea of the 
ego and the idea of the universal. It is those that create our obli- 
gation to live for society — society, far from restricting our activity, 
is in accord with the desire for growth which is the life of our in- 
telligence.') 

Fouillée rejects all existing ideas of the sovereign authority of 
State and Society. No society can make any claim on us in her own 
name. Every society that builds on power or interests, builds on an 
unsafe foundation. It is not sufficient to ascertain a certain solidarity 
between us and our fellow-men, this solidarity should be accept- 
ed (apprécier) before the relation to society can become an “idée 
force”. It is this double relation that should be understood; in 
order to become an “idée force” the idea must be recognized as 
being worthy of being so. It is never solidarity that binds us or 
creates justice but, on the contrary, it is justice that creates solidari- 
ty; any solidarity founded on a different basis would only be a 
fraud which would lose all claim on loyalty when further revealed. 
We should regard society as the factor that makes the evolution of 
the individual possible. Solidarity should be individualized, and 
our personality grow in proportion as we feel ourselves determined 
by solidarity. But this only happens when our relations to other 
men are decided by a feeling, that places us on an equal footing and 
recognizes their right to unhampered evolution to be as great as 
our own. Individualism should be made the basis of all valuation; 


A. Fouillée, Liberté. pp. 297, 301, 317. Eléments sociol. p. 314. 
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every idea that the centre of gravity lies elsewhere is irreconcilable 
with our idea of liberty. But there is a difference between that in- 
dividualism that centres on the idea of the individual’s power, on 
the individual as the centre of everything, and that kind of indivi- 
dualism that centres on the idea of the individual’s perfectibility 
through increasing expansion. We may call this individualism love. 
Fouillée does not identify it with Christian charity or with Repub- 
lican fraternity, but he regards it as an expression of a scientifically 
proved inter-relationship of mankind.’) 

Such solidarity becomes an “idée force”. It is conditioned by the 
disappearance of the indifference that threatened French society. 
As the citizens of the society to which they belong, all should be 
animated by goodwill; the problem is how such goodwill is pro- 
duced. The recognition of inter-relationship seems to lead to the 
recognition of equality.”?) The ego is the organized system of in- 
terests that determines the individual’s actions. But there may be an 
innumerable number of different types of individuals, some richer 
and some poorer, and the question is, how solidarity stands in relation 
to those varieties, how the types arise; how they are grouped, how 
they differentiate themselves and how they consolidate. Modern socio- 
logy treats all these problems in detail and thus it goes far beyond 
the central problem in Fouillée’s theory of “idées forces”. Fouillée's 
doctrine has, to a great extent, influenced the social evolution which 
took place so rapidly in France, after the war of 1870, in order 
to do away with the old culture of the élite that threatened to ruin 
the nation and replace it by a democratic culture of equality, that 
ranked the nation’s unity above all individual differences. But it is 
Fouillée’s firm belief that liberty, which Proudhon and Cournot 
regarded as the basis of all solidarity, is conditioned by the variety 
and multitude of “relations”. The unity entailed by solidarity does 
not lead to the effacement of differences. The political development 
of the age also re-acted on Fouillée’s ideas and influenced his at- 
tempts to define solidarity as being more than an obsession — as 
being an acceptance, a “contractuel” solidarity; justice became “une 
justice réparative”, an expression of the constantly creative work 


1) A. Fouillée, Eléments soc. chap. VII & VIII. 
*) A. Fouillée, Le Socialisme et la sociologie réformiste; La Démocratie politi- 
que et sociale en France. 
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that cannot cease for a moment without causing society to collapse. 
In Fouillée’s old age the attempts to find a reconciliation of the 
conflict between the liberal citizens and the social-democrats were 
manifold; Fouillée tried to find a way out by starting from his 
doctrine that the ideas are attitudes and germinating actions that 
are determined by the multiplicity of “relations” ; and these do not 
depend only on external circumstances, but also on the inner riches. 


Guyau (1854—1888). 


Fouillée’s philosophy was in many ways determined by the ideas 
which were set forth by his stepson. But Guyau’s ideas were at first 
strongly influenced by his stepfather, who was his teacher. Jean 
Marie Guyau was in spite of his weak health (he suffered from 
tuberculosis and died young) filled with a romantic enthusiasm for 
life. All his teaching is a hymn to life; he was profoundly influenced 
by beauty and art, and considered these as the revelation of the 
forces of life. The growth and activity of life are for him, as is the 
intelligence to Fouillée, an evolution from the most simple organic 
processes to the highest and most composite, from unconscious desire 
through instinct and impulse to conscious thought and action.’) 
Guyau builds on this foundation. He was an enthusiastic adherent 
of the idea of evolution and admired Darwin and Spencer. Guyau 
turns decisively against the fatalism which is implied by Darwin 
and Spencer in their theory of evolution as a natural process, by 
emphasizing that evolution will only be possible in its highest 
forms where mankind itself desires it and recognizes the idea of 
evolution as its moral standard; for this to happen the idea of evo- 
lution must be accepted by reason. In so far as reason approaches 
the instinct and makes it the object of reflection, it weakens it.?) 
The strength of the instinct is not a sufficient ground for moral 
obligation, and if this has no other “raison d’étre” it becomes a 
mere hallucination. The definition of our duty should be made de- 
pendent on what gives us happiness or inflicts pain. It is true, that 
our morals are principally decided by our altruistic instincts which 


*) J. Marie Guyau, La morale anglaise contemporaine. 
*) J. M. Guyau, La morale anglaise. pp. 334—354. Esquisse. p. 132. 
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we feel pleasure in obeying; these instincts themselves should, how- 
ever, be accepted by reason before it becomes a duty to obey them. 
The fact that these instincts have power, does not justify them 
morally. 

At the beginning of the century Maine de Biran had proved, 
through a very detailed analysis of our consciousness, that the cen- 
tral point of this is activity or the will. This view was adopted and 
further developed both by Fouillée and Guyau. Biran had maintained 
that the will is the centre, and that it expands and grows by being 
exercised. To will and to work is synonymous with expanding and 
growing (s’étendre et s’accroitre) ; this saying of Birau may be made 
the motto of Guyau’s collected works. He replaces will by life; but 
he considers life as original unconscious will. Life is self-assertion, 
self-activity, and self-regulation, which strive to secure the con- 
tinued life of the organism under different external conditions. This 
process of life leads to a constant extension of its sphere of activity. 
The degree of intensity of life is closely combined with the degree 
of expansion. Food, growth, and propagation show us the main 
function of life as fruitfulness. 

This tendency to expansion reaches its highest form in the life 
of thought. The thought is an “idée force” that continues itself in 
action, and duty is only this expansion, this desire to fulfil ideas in 
action. That only is immoral which hampers the inner self-assertion 
in its development and thus cripples the soul. Everybody feels 
ashamed at discovering his own imperfections and strives to over- 
come them. Imperfections cripple men and make them unable to 
perform their functions of life. Morality is equivalent to self-asser- 
tion, “pouvoir c’est devoir”. The consciousness of self is the know- 
ledge of one’s power of self-assertion; we set up an ideal which be- 
comes the standard of all our actions. 

In our life in society this idea of the ideal self is determined by 
society’s standard of what is normal and sound, and our ideal be- 
comes therefore the image of such a normal, social type. Deviations 
from such a type would be felt as a monstrosity, and would make 
the person in default an outcast in society. This feeling of being an 
outcast produces profound pain as we are by nature social beings. 
We include society in our own ideals; all that benefits society gives 
us pleasure, all that threatens it casts a shadow into our very soul. 
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This evolution of our self happens only through the growth of our 
consciousness and thought. This striving to realize the social type 
cannot be considered in the light of an obsession. It is not due to a 
defect in our thinking, but to its clarity. 

Guyau, however, was not blind to the fact that we are here faced 
with the most difficult of all questions. In the rational development 
of our ideas we have a means of controlling the unconscious life of 
our impulses. Reason makes us see our motives in a new light. But 
it is possible that rational thinking loses its importance when it 
becomes a question of the fundamental problems. Reason may ex- 
amine whether we think logically, but it cannot decide whether 
the central valuation, on which the whole system depends, is valid 
or not. Guyau therefore returns to his supposition that what is our 
deepest necessity, is not determined by reason but by suggestion. 
Scientists had then begun to make those suggestion and hypnotic 
phenomena the subjects of systematic examination; Guyau was very 
much interested in promoting those researches.‘) The possibility of 
essentially changing the disposition of man through suggestion is 
more and more recognized. In reality, this method has always been 
employed by educators; they have not only endeavoured to confer 
knowledge and develop the intelligence, but also to influence the 
feelings. If a strong feeling is aroused at an early age it may in- 
fluence the individual for life. Such suggestion does not show us 
the reason for society, but it is only made possible through the ex- 
istence of society. Suggestion should be seen in connection with the 
fact that the growing intensity of life is synonymous with growing 
expansion. Only in this way does a restriction of external expansion 
become one with a crippling of the mind. The fact that one cannot 
live outside society (par soi) becomes thus an expression of the 
fact that man cannot live only for himself (pour soi). 

Life itself makes us regard all existence as a living, self-asserting 
universe. Existense contains in itself the instinct of evolution which 
we find in the organism. It must be regarded as contributing to the 
development of our consciousness. The stereotyping or decay, the 
destruction of all mental values which natural science considers to 
be the final, disastrous result of what we call evolution, Guyau 


4) J. M. Guyau, Education et Hérédité. 
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regards as a vague hypothesis which may be opposed by another 
hypothesis — the possibility that the most intelligent inhabitants 
of the universe may he able constantly to promote cosmic develop- 
ment. Whether this hypothesis is more than a fiction we cannot 
decide. Guyau stops, in reality, at the same point as Cournot. 

But seen on the basis of this fiction reason becomes to Guyau one 
with universal sympathy; he regards all religions as an extension of 
this social function. Detached from all dogmas, the religion of the 
future becomes universal sympathy — it is a striving for unity that 
rules the natural processes. Universal sympathy as an “idée force” 
influences us. Life becomes a symbiosis. Society becomes solidarity. 
“Universal” may, however, be taken in two senses. It may either be 
taken in the quantitative sense — that sympathy comprises every- 
thing because it is the extension of our being. Every kind of egoism 
will mean a restriction of expansion and consequently also of in- 
tensity. Egoism is the eternal illusion of the miser who draws back 
terrified at the thought of opening his hand.') This universal sympa- 
thy gives us the greatest and the most significant ideals. The most 
effective preaching of morality is that which appeals most to our 
feelings of generosity (les sentiments les plus généreux). “Universali- 
ty” may, however, also mean that sympathy is the fundamental 
principle, all that happens in Nature being in its inmost being de- 
termined by this principle and a means of furthering it. It makes 
a great difference which of these points of view we adopt. If uni- 
versal sympathy is an “Idée force” because we consider sympathy 
to be the fundamental force of the universe, the centre of gravity 
lies outside ourselves. If universal sympathy is considered as an “idée 
force” because it is the maximum of our expansion, it is without a 
sufficient basis. If we are determined by Nature, our intelligence 
will have to be regarded as a product. If, on the other hand, we 
are determined by the universal power, whose essence is universal 
sympathy, we are not to be considered as a product of Nature, but 
as a valuable factor in the universe. In that case our dependence 
on Nature determines only our existence, but not our character. The 
eternal war between Determinism and Liberty is a struggle between 
belief in Nature and belief in God. The former is a depressing in- 


1) J. M. Guyau, Irréligion. pp. 351—354. 
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fluence and robs us of liberty, the latter helps our impotence, enables 
us to be loyal to our ideals and live in conformity with them. It 
is their cosmic force that makes the ideals objective. Here we once 
more meet Hegel’s idea that it is only possible for us to believe 
that we act for a purpose, when we believe that the Universe acts 
in harmony with us. 

The more this cosmic ideal force loses itself in a mist, the weaker 
become ideals as “idées forces”. We are free, if our reason can 
force us to see universal sympathy as an expression of Cosmos. We 
are unfree, if we in our feelings as well as in our understanding 
are dazzled by a powerful suggestion. Guyau thinks that it is pos- 
sible to make sympathy rational by raising it into a category of its 
own. We think in the category of society, as in those of time and 
space. Thus man is through his moral nature led to believe that 
the evil one will not get the last word. Man constantly revolts at the 
triumph of evil and injustice.t) This extension of morality into a 
cosmic judgment is, however, a testimony, that we are not made 
free by thought, but by the conception of thought as a cosmic power. 
Thoughts are, as Cournot said, not only a subjective power, but also 
an objective power, that shows us “la raison des choses”. 

Guyau’s whole enthusiastic description of sympathy as the ex- 
pression of the intensity and expansion of life exercised the strong- 
est influence on the view of the sources and possibilities of social 
life. Even at the present day, Guyau is an inexhaustible treasury 
for all those who in egoism, as expressed in miserliness, see a stunted 
mental life that should be remedied. But it is also striking that 
Guyau’s outlook on life is that of one of the “élite”, suitable for 
the upper classes. Universal social sympathy is not an expression of 
social inter-relationship and still less of the lower classes’ demand 
for equal rights. The friction between the upper and lower classes 
is, as Proudhon called it, a matter of balance, and the judgment 
as to which balance is right may differ very much according as it 
is made from the point of view of society or of the individual. The 
right society is that which makes all individuals free. But are all 
individuals fit for liberty? Sympathy is not a desire to accept all 
individuals as they are, but a tendency to change all individuals in 


) J. M. Guyau, Esquisse. p. 200. 
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the same direction, in spite of all hindrances to make them conform 
to the same ideal. The danger that the evolution towards general 
liberty might become a levelling that draws down the “élite”, was 
constantly there, but it was not felt by Proudhon, but by those men 
who, themselves in the position of the “élite”, stretched out their 
hands towards the new society. Gabriel Tarde acknowledged the 
sufficiency of the system of balance and thus made an important 
contribution to the sociological theories of the present day. 


Gabriel Tarde (1843—1904). 


As a statistician in criminal matters Tarde was in the habit of 
dealing with men’s manner of feeling and thinking and this led him 
to look upon them as numerical figures. They produced in him an 
overpowering impression of the:-automatic way in which the mind 
acts. He felt convinced of the fundamental correctness of John 5S. 
Mill’s psychology of association, but he criticized it because its 
views were not logically carried through. He adopted Fouillée’s and 
Guyau’s psychological view of ideas and feelings as attitudes and 
according to their nature automatic processes; on this he based a 
demand for regarding psychology as a doctrine of mechanics just 
as natural science is a doctrine of mechanics. Everything originates 
in the meeting of the movements, the vital processes are only a 
more intricate system of such movements, and the same applies to 
the mental processes. Rhythmical fluctuation is the law of Nature, 
heredity is the law of life, the law of mental complexes is equiva- 
lent to the formation of mental habits, logical and practical norms.’) 
Mill’s psychology must therefore from studying the processes of 
association in the individual consciousness be extended to studying 
the inter-play of the individual consciousnesses. From Mill’s inter- 
cerebral psychology we proceed to an intercerebral psychology, 
which is one with sociology and that again constitutes part of 
general mechanics.’) 

Social life is only a continuation of the universal law of rhythm. 


1) Gabriel Tarde, Les transformations du droit. p. 170. 
*) Gabriei Tarde, Les lois sociales. p. 27. 
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What we call the accord of individuals is different only on the 
surface, from the unity of the individual consciousness. As one 
complex of psychic attitudes influences another, as they break or 
bar the way for other complexes, one individual will influence the 
others. “This process”, says Tarde, “is what we call imitation, which 
at first takes place freely but presently produces opposition and thus 
leads to adaptation”. It was Tarde’s object to study the laws of this 
process. He sees the central point in the importance to be attached 
to imitation. It was especially the hypnotic and suggestive pheno- 
mena, which had occupied Guyau to such a great extent, to which 
Tarde attached the greatest importance.') 

The starting-point must be the study of the reactions through 
which a living being undertakes the movements which lead to the 
fulfilment of his wishes. These movements are in part reflective, in 
part seeking and uncertain, until they happen to find the right 
object. In the future the right courses will be found at once and 
the idea of the movement will precede its execution.”) Imitation is 
one of the most important methods by which the ways of reaction 
are acquired, if they are not determined by heredity. We observe the 
way in which others act, and act in the same way. By this means 
the “croyances” are formed which give definite forms and shapes to 
our “désirs”. Imitation, however, cannot create, but only continue. 
Somewhere with some person or other the first action must originate 
— it is therefore important not only to study the laws of imitation, 
but also the laws of action. The new laws of action are, as a rule, 
found through the casual or natural co-operation of many minds, 
where everybody gives his contribution to the new way of acting. 
The inter-play of the individual ideas lead to logical rules, which 
express the condition of constant equilibrium. The various individual 
complexes lead to the formation of forms of social life. A nation 
may almost be said to be a complex syllogism. The combat of ideas 
rejects judgments which have before been stable, and a conflict 
arises in our minds. Strife among individuals and among nations is 
only a continuation of the same principles. As in our mental activity 
strife between our ideas is the necessary prelude to finding a solution 


*) Gabriel Tarde, Etudes pénales. p. 360. 
*) R. Turro, Les Origines. 
*) Gabriel Tarde, La logique sociale. Chap. IV. 
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of the strife, the war among the nations is a step towards universal 
harmony.’) One day this goal will be reached, imitation will lead us 
to the large, much desired harbour, where all the ships of humanity 
will constitute one single peaceful fleet.”) 

This goal will not be reached through a development that moves 
according to definite lines. A slow, but an extremely difficult inter- 
flow of the individual minds into one large social mind will take 
place — this happens through the ideas meeting and influencing 
each other, but not by mutual explanations, It is futile to attempt 
to find a logical line in history. Fixed customs are to society what 
memory and habit are to the individual; these factors decide 
whether imitation takes this or that line. It is the number of ad- 
herents that decide “l’éclat d’une doctrine”. The more cases that 
prove it, the more fixed it becomes. Three things are necessary in 
order that a social imitation shall strike root. Of these two are 
necessary, the third is almost a luxury, but of inestimable value. 
Religion establishes harmony of the convictions (croyance), morali- 
ty makes the desires (désirs) accord, “les beaux arts” make the 
sensual impressions (sensations) agree. 

Tarde fully develops an idea, which was set forth both by Prou- 
dhon and Cournot. It is the understanding of the significance of 
technical apparatus to society as a whole. The roads, the railways, 
the canals, the towns, the telegraph lines, etc. make the territory 
accessible and form the uniform frame that determines the individu- 
als’ way of living. These organizations of traffic must be of a demo- 
cratic tendency as all are interested in them and all are subject to 
the same regulations in the use of them. This does not mean that 
any kind of hive life exists among mankind, as it does in the biolo- 
gical world; men are not given each his own function to perform 
which he executes with automatic regularity, while he is unable 
to perform any other function. Social technical evolution does not 
make the single individual unfit for all functions other than those 
which fall to his lot within the technical apparatus. The creation 
of a society among men does not depend on the individuals playing 
the same part as the cells within an organism. The individuals retain 


1) G. Tarde, La logique sociale. pp. 65, 70, 72. 
2) G. Tarde, Etudes pénales. p. 394. 
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their individuality and their independence, while their egoistic in- 
terests become solidaric. The individuals are like the cells of a brain 
where each shares in the government.') 

It is a very significant view which Tarde proposes here; it rapidly 
won a great number of adherents. The social body consists of 
all the material, established institutions. By material services we 
should not understand such only as deal with material or economic 
interests. The railway-system is an organization for trade and inter- 
course. Religious communities, scientific organizations are oppor: 
tunities for mental life. Deviations which can scarcely find room 
within these organizations, will, on the whole, have difficulty in as- 
serting themselves and will be set aside. While new ideas which are 
concerned with changing and improving the existing apparatus, find 
imitators and gain headway at a surprising speed. It is to be expected 
that democracy will be an opponent of all new formations, as such 
always, at first sight, seem apt to bring disturbances in the “lines 
of traffic”. Perhaps this democratic conservatism will prove a benefi- 
cial substitute for the constant revolutions of the present day. — 
“But”, says Tarde, “we should nevertheless rejoice that we are still 
far from having reached this, the peace of old age.””) 

Tarde regards the psychical elements, the instincts and desires, 
as original. Characters are formed through the war of these ele- 
ments, by which those instincts and desires are eliminated that are 
unfit for the formation of character. As the attitude of the ego is 
towards its psychic contents, is the attitude of society towards the 
individuals. The ego exercises a strong discipline over all sudden 
impulses and the object should be to influence the direction of the 
impulses without weakening their vital power. The ego itself is the 
power or the work that is performed in order to maintain unity. 
Society is, in the same way, a regulator of the individual entities. 
It must not kill the individuals which are strong sources of power, 
but it should conduct the vital forces they constitute into channels 
that are beneficial for society. Through this regulation the united 
force of the individuals grows. Instincts and impulses may rebel 
against the ego, but this will only weaken the consciousness of the ego. 


*) G. Tarde, La logique sociale. pp. 127—133. 
*) G. Tarde, Etudes pénales. p. 396. 
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The individuals may rebel against society, but by this means they 
will only weaken themselves. With the same right as the ego claims 
the control over its impulses, society may claim the control over all 
anti-social instincts in the individuals. 

The mechanic-motoric explanation of psychic phenomena given 
by Tarde directs the series of sociological explanations which Prou- 
dhon sought to lead back to the psychic phenomena, into the same 
sphere in which Darwin’s attempts at a physiological explanation 
moved. The establishment of the psychology of suggestion as the 
centre of the sociological explanations and the emphasis laid on the 
psychological phenomena of the masses make society, in the view 
of Tarde, play the part of the great mediator in all motoric pro- 
ceases, which display themselves in the single individual and in the 
mutual inter-action of the individuals. “Society”, saysSimmel, “exists 
where several individuals enter into connection with each other; 
society is created through their interconnection, which creates a 
unity that comprehends them, just as organic unity is formed 
through the co-operation of the elements”. We are here faced with 
the decisive question: can society at all be explained on the 
basis of the association of the individuals? All the difficulties 
which discussions of the relation between individual and society 
always encounter — because society seems unable to bind the in- 
dividual when it has its root only in the association of the indivi- 
duals, and the individuals, on their side, seem excluded from claim- 
ing any real independence, when they only exist by society — re- 
appear in the fact that suggestibility in animals as well as in men 
does not form society, but presupposes society. We are not social 
because we are suggestible, but we are suggestible because we are 
social. If we maintain that the motoric, mechanical uniform mea- 
sures are the decisive factors in individual as well as in social psy- 
chology it should not be overlooked that we may have to deal with 
quite different motoric complexes, according as the individual meets 
other individuals with whom it is possible that he may enter into 
associations, or whether such individuals as will always remain alien 
to each other are connected in one society. Tarde has a keen eye 
to the problem which is set forth here, and which draws a sharp 
line between “mere vegetative existence” and “moral duty”. We can 
only speak of social life where there is a question of duty. Much 
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research is required in order to ascertain how feelings of sympathy 
arise and how individuals become socially and not only legally 
bound together; it is quite a different problem, whether we 
are to accept or reject such evolution of social sympathy. It is Kant’s 
“Problem der Kritik” that for ever re-asserts itself. Sympathy, mass- 
suggestion or whatever form the social character may assume cannot 
be satisfactorily explained as a natural disposition. Sympathy, sug- 
gestion, the social instincts have within the consciousness of mature 
man no right to assert themselves by their mere existence. They 
must like all impulses always be made subject to control, so that 
they do not rule us; they must always be accepted before they are 
obeyed. Tarde asserts definitely that man’s criticizing and sanction- 
ing function cannot be done away with without the fundamental 
object of sociology also being set aside. The consciousness of duty 
can never be dispensed with. Tarde differs from Guyau in maintain- 
ing that all instincts are not destroyed by being acknowledged, some 
may even be strengthened.) It is the latter instincts that should be 
sanctioned. They constitute the series of impulses that are closely 
connected with the conditions of society. Whether Tarde is right in 
this judgment we need not consider, for it can never be satisfactory 
to base duty on such an uncertain foundation as imitation. We can- 
not speak of duty where two opposite actions have the same chance 
of being right. 

It is well-known to what a great degree Adam Smith looked for 
the explanation of the moral bond that binds men together and 
contributes to the formation of society in sympathy, suggestion, and 
interchange of sentiment.?) Already Adam Smith’s predecessor and 
teacher, David Hume, had emphasized the close connection between 
people’s intercourse and their imitation of each other; he also 
emphasized the great social importance of imitation as compared 
with the influence of natural phenomena, such as weather and clim- 
ate.®) 


1) G. Tarde, Etudes pénales. p. 420. 
*) Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
*) David Hume, Essays I. pp. 248 f. 
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The study of social institutions which flourished at the time when 
Darwin set forth his theories, produced a great number of more or 
less arbitrary theories of the origin of society (Bachofen, Lubbock, 
Taylor, and MacLennan). Although the truth of these theories was 
soon confuted') they shook the old faith in the unalterable validity 
of our social institutions. A typical example of the far-fetched ex- 
planations that were set forth is the communistic explanation of the 
origin of the family and the State, which was set forth by Fr. En- 
gels,?) and which even now endows the communistic matriarchal the- 
ories, which by the way are entirely unfounded, with a certain 
dogmatic validity on viewing them in their relation to Marx’s view 
on society. In contrast to those explanations that purposed to 
prove the primitive basis of our societies, Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine set forth his explanations of the patriarchal culture of 
the Aryan societies. Whether his explanations are correct is of less 
importance. The main point is his strong and undeniably correct 
demonstration, that no question of the formation of society can 
arise until a moral authority, an idea of legality is formed which 
is both above the individual ruler and the individual members 
of the group. He therefore thinks that the existence of society is 
undermined where the principle of legality is broken and ceases to 
be an insurmountable barrier to arbitrary private interests. There- 
fore he directed a vigorous attack against modern democratic evolu- 
tion in his last work “Popular Government, 1883”. Democracy as 
well as limited monarchy are, he says, destructive forms of govern- 
ment. Unconditional legality is not created by artificial means and 
cannot be brought into accord with the abolition of ruling customs 
and the creation of new laws. When there is a breach in legality, 
right is replaced by might — the State, where this happens, goes 
to meet her ruin. 

The fundamental problem of society is the problem of authority, 
the problem of legal order, the problem of what ought to be, a 
problem that extends far beyond what only is. Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine’s contemporary, the illustrious English jurisprudent, Sir Wal- 
ter Bagehot, made an attempt to solve the problem. 


1) C. N. Starcke, Die primitive Familie. 
*) Fr. Engels, Der Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigentums und des Staates. 
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Walter Bagehot (1826—1877). 


In his famous book “Physics and Politics” (1872) Bagehot*) at- 
tempts to apply Darwin’s ideas of natural evolution to society and, 
at the same time, to continue the development of Maine’s ideas. 
Heredity and variability are, briefly, the two necessary conditions 
which Darwin sets up, respectively, for the fixity of the species and 
their transformation and progress. In society, government and legis- 
lation corresponds, in Bagehot’s opinion, to these conditions in 
Nature. The sine qua non of society is a firm government. In the 
beginning it is less a question of whether it is a good government 
if it is only a firm government.?) He thought that those individuals 
who submitted to a leader and thus formed the first society were 
those best fit to survive; those who were quarrelsome and ungovern- 
able were destroyed. As the breeder of cattle always kills the most 
ungovernable animals and thus, in the course of time, gets a peace- 
ful stock of cattle, so does Nature kill the individuals who are not 
fit for life in society. Only those survive who are able to control 
themselves and to subordinate themselves to the law. 

In the formation of a set of customs which are expressed in the 
laws, mutual imitation is the most effective factor.*) But it is not 
sufficient for society to establish a law, “a cake of customs”. It must, 
if they are not to stand still, also be able to alter it according to 
circumstances without making a breach in legality.*) Without con- 
stant alteration the laws become rigid and injurious. The law that 
to one generation may mean thriving and prosperity, may become 
deadly poison to the next.) 

Public discussion is the historical form which this possibility of 
change takes. Without such discussion societies will stagnate. Ideas 
and principles that do not allow of discussion become sterile.*) The 
societies that go on developing are those that can bear discussions 


*) For Bagehot, see: E. Barker, Political Thought in England, 1914, p. 151; 
Harry Barnes, Some typical Contributions of English Sociology to Political 
Theory. American Journal of Soc. XXVIII, 1922, pp. 573—581. 

*) W. Bagehot, Physics and Politics. p. 25. 

*) Opus cit. pp. 36, 48. 

*) Opus cit. pp. 55 ff., p. 61. 

5) Opus cit. p. 74. 

*) Opus cit. p. 178. 
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without losing their solidarity. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the discussion, which is socially necessary and fertile, does not 
consist in an exchange of opinions on practical conditions. It con- 
sists in a discussion of principles.) These discussions look away 
from all dogmas and transcendental authorities, they set no forcible 
limits to the subjects of discussion. Such limits are always into- 
lerant; good discussion creates tolerance,?) and makes no other de- 
mand of the various opinions expressed than that they should re- 
veal their motives. Good discussion is only carried on by intellectual 
men — in it victory always falls to intelligence. A great number of 
societies have been hampered in their development, because they 
were unable to give free play to intelligent discussion. The primi- 
tive societies in which customs and especially religious feelings were 
so powerful, made free discussion extremely difficult; only in a few 
societies, which have been favoured by fortunate circumstances, has 
it been possible to break the power of the past and of precedent and 
open out a new path that leads to progress without any breach of 
continuity. | 

The difficult point, which makes free discussion a double-edged 
sword, is the definition of what it is that gives some motives greater 
weight than others. There is a danger in the free use of the intel- 
ligence; it may destroy all fixed opinions and lead to general scept- 
icism. “Good and evil” become mere terms, and “truth and false- 
hood” become vague definitions.*) This danger can scarcely be 
escaped if there is not a fixed point in our conciousness in the light 
of which we may contemplate all phenomena.‘) This fixed point, 
which is not open to discussion, was formed in societies during the 
ages in which each society led an isolated existence and thus, 
through heredity, acquired a moral discipline which in later ages 
enabled it to enter into intercourse with other societies without 
losing its own character.’) Mixed populations and mixed classes run 
the danger of dissolution. In order to carry on a discussion un- 
hampered there must either be a connecting bond of ideas or of 


1) Opus cit. p. 166. 
7) Opus cit. p. 163. 
*) Opus cit. p. 40. 
*) Opus cit. p. 112. 
*) Opus cit. p. 39. 
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acquired “Erkenntnisse” in the discussing parties, or there must be 
a particular force in those ideas which fortifies society. Both things 
are necessary. Without a subject matter there can be no thinking. 
The strongest nations are the best nations. The strongest and most 
attractive characters within society are the best, but their strength 
consists in their accumulated experiences. 

It is not physical strength that is the decisive factor. It is intel- 
lectual strength. Intellect without physical strength is stronger than 
physical strength without intellect.‘) Military authority may cause 
the trees to be cut down, but it is unable to make them grow. When 
victory is won by means of intellect the victorious nation has also 
a moral right to victory.) But the strength of the intellect does not 
only show itself in the perspicuity with which the individual link 
in the series of arguments is seen in its connection with the other 
links, but in the unchangeability of the background against which 
it is seen. It is this logical consecutiveness which makes the posses- 
sor of it stronger than he who is without it. Men who possess such 
mental firmness convert other people to their points of view which 
they thus make stronger.*) It is personalities and not arguments that 
influence mankind.*) Men who lack such firmness and who are 
amenable to all kinds of extreme ideas, become excluded from 
public life and lose all kinds of power. Any series of ideas that 
dominate our mental life appear as the truth*) ; it becomes therefore 
of decisive importance, whether there is a connection between the 
validity of the opinions and their appearence of truth. If we would 
be able to lead others, we must possess the capacity of arousing such 
a definite series of ideas in their minds. Every uncertainty, every 
vagueness, every lack of connection with practical life that encloses 
us, destroys such influence.°) 

The prominent place which Bagehot, at first, gave to the intellect 
becomes by degrees less marked. It is not the object of the intellect 
to give the reason for our view on life, but to lay clear the con- 


*) Opus cit. p. 79. 
*) Opus cit. p. 82. 
*) Opus cit. p. 76. 
*) Opus cit. p. 90. 
*) Opus cit. p. 94. 
*) Opus cit. p. 203. 
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nection of the consistent parts. Bagehot wants to emphasize that 
the intellect does not create existence, but makes our view of it 
into a connected whole. If we regard this as a restriction of the in- 
tellect, we should at the same time bear in mind that intellect by 
this means grows more potent. 

The varieties which are necessary for the progress of society can- 
not be of unlimited extent, because they must not destroy the 
foundation. They steal into our inmost intellectual nature, our in- 
tuitive opinion and our faith, and transform them.’) 

Many may think that the extension of the discussion weakens the 
energy. Bagehot regards this as an illusion. It is more probably the 
other way round. Discussion promotes deliberation and hinders pre- 
cipitant action, which is often disastrous.) The form of government 
that avails itself of discussions is parliamentary government, which 
compels us to think more deeply and makes it possible to act more 
effectively and quietely. Authority created through centuries and the 
sure rule of law makes possible such a form of government. It in- 
creases the security of society by parrying off all attacks on this 
security which may be encountered when society is faced with the 
necessity of adapting itself to new conditions. Discussion leaves a 
way open to all possibilities of progress. Bagehot compares the in- 
fluence of parliamentary government on the mind of society with 
the influence of machinery on trade. Machinery has multiplied 
man’s capacity, it has enabled him to abandon old methods of pro- 
duction, but it has also disciplined man’s way of thinking and feel- 
ing and brought them under rule and order. The government 
changes from governing by issuing commands to governing through 
commitees.*) Discussion gives us liberty, but it is authority that has 
transformed our brains and made us fit for being free.*) 

In his emphasis on discussion Bagehot was an adherent of Prou- 
dhon, and in his emphasis on the significance of imitation he was 
a precursor of Tarde. His description of the way in which, during 
a discussion, our opponent’s view imperceptibly steals into our own 
mind and transforms it, is a precursor of the doctrine of suggestion; 


*) Opus cit. p. 95. 

*) Opus cit. p. 186. 
*) Opus cit. p. 192. 
*) Opus cit. p. 178. 
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Bagehot has discovered that it is not the logical arguments that de- 
cide our views, but he is uncertain as to which factor determines 
the strength of an opinion. As time goes on, the philosophers per- 
ceive more and more clearly that human actions are insufficiently 
explained by a purely schematic account of their origin, as caused 
by authority, discussion, etc. It is the tendency in social government 
that should be considered. This tendency may be said to be equal 
to authority where the governing power, an aristocracy or the 
people, restricts the individual’s sphere of action and acts on the 
individual’s behalf in all important ways of life. As a symbol of such 
a tendency we may take a machine or an organism. Discussion, on 
the other hand, shows that harmony among individuals is produced 
through a series of conflicts which are necessary, both to keep the 
individual demands alive, and to develop the capacity of the central 
government to keep all the elements together. 


Herbert Spencer (1820—1903). 


The ideas of liberty which characterized Spencer’s youthful work, 
“Social Statics”, went counter to the organizing and regulating ten- 
dency which seemed to be the inevitable accompaniment of the 
evolution of the State. In his synthetic philosophy Spencer tries to 
overcome this contrast, by proving that the growth of liberty must 
coincide with the growing differentiation and centralization of the 
State. He definitely regards society as an organism and emphasizes 
the necessity of definite stages of evolution. The differentia- 
tion of organs grows and their centralization increases. The 
only difference between society and the organism is that the 
cells of which the organism is made up lose their indepen- 
dence through centralization so that they exist only for the 
sake of the organism. They have no consciousness, the con- 
sciousness of the organism rests with the whole. In society, on the 
other hand, the individuals continue their independent conscious- 
ness; instead of regarding individuals as existing for the sake of 
society, we should regard society as existing for the sake of the in- 
dividuals. However great may he the efforts made to benefit the 
social whole, the demands this whole may make are valueless in 
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themselves; they are only of importance in so far as they satisfy the 
demands of the social individuals.') 

Spencer describes the origin of society as the result of the indi- 
viduals’ fight for supremacy. Like Bagehot he regards the indivi- 
duals’ subjection to discipline as the fundamental condition for 
society. In a fight with others it becomes a matter of life or death 
whether we stand alone or belong to a group. The necessary condi- 
tion for victory is the capacity to subject oneself to a leader; it is 
the strongest and most resolute individual who takes the leadership. 
The leader becomes the centre from which the lives of the indivi- 
duals are governed. Spencer calls this phase “militarism”. 

Gradually as the division of labour makes itself felt a variety 
of different relations between the individuals are created. Branches 
of trade and industry are severed and combined, means of exchange 
and transport arise, the tasks of the central government are trans- 
formed and a new social type, “the industrialist”, arises. The central 
government becomes, to a constantly less degree, a centre for action, 
but it becomes a centre for information, where all the wants of the 
citizens may be set forth, and adapted to each other. Society 
comes to mean a thorough co-operation of the citizens, which de- 
pends on their free judgment and their free will. The idea of obe- 
dience to the authorities is replaced by the idea of the citizens’ will 
being supreme and of the government’s right of existence resting on 
the performance of this will. Nay, it becomes a duty to oppose an 
irresponsible government and the encroachment of such a govern- 
ment. The minority feel impelled to refuse to obey the legislative 
power, elected by the majority, when it encroaches on private do- 
mains.” ) 

Spencer’s comparison of society to an organism leads to the idea 
of a mutual adaptation of the parts to the whole and vice versa. The 
individuals endeavour to use society to carry out their own will, 
but through unconscious evolution the individuals’ special demands 
have assumed forms which coincide with the demands of the whole. 
The object of evolution is perfect adaptation, which makes all anti- 
social tendencies in the individuals disappear. Spencer’s indivi- 


1) Herbert Spencer, Principles of Soc. 1876. p. 479. 
*) Opus cit. pp. 587 ff. 
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dualistic sociology becomes thus, in reality, equivalent to social adap- 
tation. But it has been objected against this point of view, that it 
makes individualism a mere sham; the free co-operation of the citi- 
zens is only possible through the interference of the State; the State 
is the great basis of adaptation, the more demand there is for adap- 
tation, the more important becomes the function of the State. This 
objection must be refuted. Spencer only wants to assert the indi- 
viduals’ right to guard themselves against becoming victims to the 
rule of other individuals, when they believe they are serving the 
State. Spencer believes that the strong individuals who conquer 
are those whose nature is most social. The fact that the strong 
conquer the weak is equivalent to the fact that the social conquer 
the anti-social. This holds good only of the great whole and not of 
concrete individual cases. In real life the central power is always 
in the hands of certain definite individuals and it can only act by 
virtue of these individuals’ separate consciousnesses. Spencer's in- 
dividualistic sociology is not an expression of the individuals’ de 
facto independence of each other, but an assertion that the mutual 
independence does not depend on the will of a few governing indi- 
viduals. To society belongs, in Spencer’s opinion, the whole of the 
surrounding Nature which men exploit for their own purposes: 
fields and woods, roads and railways, houses and cities. All these 
things determine their train of thought, their desires and wants. 
This exploitation may be placed in the hands of public offices, but 
it does not therefore become a function of the State, like the exer- 
cise of justice. The ideal society considers the liberty of the indi- 
vidual as sacred and inviolable, only restricted by other indivi- 
duals’ equal liberty. The only function of the State is the protection 
of one person against another and against external enemies. The 
highest political order is that in which political liberty is the great- 
est possible and the power of the government the least possible.') 
Thus liberty becomes to Spencer, in his later years as in his youth, 
the idea that should control social evolution. But where does it 
originate? Is it the natural claim of the developed individual, or 
is it the concentrated expression of a series of tendencies contained 
in the ego? Is it something that society demands of the individual 


*) Herbert Spencer, First Principles. p. 6. 
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or is it a demand the individual makes on society? It is true that 
discussions provide information and make the idea, which we ac- 
cept, an expression of reason, but it becomes more and more difficult 
to explain what reason is. Reason should not consist only of a 
closely connected series of arguments; the arguments must be based 
on a firm and immoveable foundation. What are the fundamental 
conditions on which society should be constructed cannot be defined 
by discussion. Graham Wallas has with great force emphasized that 
the role of intellect in public discussions is not actually to prove 
the correctness of the opinions that are proposed, but to furnish 
reasons for a way of action which has already been adopted for 
other than intellectual reasons. Discussions are expressions of will, 
rather than exchanges of thought. The arguments of our political 
opponent fail to make an impression on us, but the speech of our 
political partisan is applauded in proportion to the dexterity with 
which he piles up reasons to prove what he is expected to prove.’) 
The will is not determined by imitation, but by the uniformity of 
the conditions under which we live, modern business conditions, the 
leading men within capitalism, or the representatives of those 
classes of the population who live in the new healthy, but quite im- 
personal suburbs.?) We often get the impression that feelings and 
interest, so to speak, have each their realm within the human mind, 
and do not interfere with each other. What is described as the 
result of the growth of sympathy, of mutual adaptation and in- 
creasing social spirit and solidarity, may seem to be an expression 
of the technical structure of modern society which creates a demo- 
cracy “that”, as Cournot says, “is founded in the fact that everybody 
avails himself of the railway service, and is thus subjected to the 
same regulations’. But under this apparent democracy the few still 
reign over the many and nurse their economic private interests with 
the same heartlessness as before, only if possible with still greater 
power. If the constant improvement in the standard of life of the 
masses and the heavy apparatus of democratic politics were not the 
means of supplying the capitalists with greater profit and more 
power, democracy would hardly be allowed to develop. If the capi- 


1) Graham Wallas, The Great Society. pp. 45, 242, 257. 
7) Graham Wallas, Human Nature. p. 4. 
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talists thought their interest seriously threatened, they would not 
only, as Proudhbon said, show themselves impervious to all logic and 
human sympathy, but they would certainly prove themselves capable 
of carrying their wishes through. They would be able to buy most 
of the men of intellectual ability, and they would avail themselves 
of the apparatus which moulds public opinion and create the na- 
tional, religious, and moral feelings which they thought desirable. 

If the social instinct does not become our strongest motive, the 
future will always be uncertain. Reason, which is our strongest 
weapon in the struggle for existence, will then serve only the egoistic 
interests. For the egoistic instincts always seem to be rational 
rather than altruistic. The social instinct or the social feelings may 
be the foundation of a social structure which is in all parts completely 
rational, but they cannot themselves become rational. Rational 
thinking itself will, when it leads us to self-discipline and self- 
sacrifice, become irrational. No thoughts can grow without enthu- 
siasm, without disinterestedness. The rational way of thinking must 
itself rest on the irrational, on that which exists without reasons in 
us or beyond us. 


Benjamin Kidd (1858—1916). 


It is on this foundation that Kidd builds his sociology. “Intellect”, 
he maintains, “appeared relatively late as a factor in man’s con- 
sciousness. The power that determind his life before the intellectual 
age and which is still his deepest instinct, is what we call religion. 
But a rational religion is a contradiction. Nothing which does not 
give an ultra-rational sanction to the individual’s social life”') can 
play the part of religion in our societies. 

The contrast between religion and intellectualism corresponds to 
the contrast between society and the individual, as reason leads to 
the individual’s self-assertion, while society demands the indivi- 
dual’s subordination and demands actions from him from which he 
derives no personal benefit. Society cannot be regarded as a sum 
of individuals whose interests harmonize; harmony cannot even be 
established if the individuals, as Spencer thought, gradually develop 
a social nature so that they spontaneously act for the benefit of 


*) B. Kidd, Soc. Evol. p. 103. 
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society. That which we call the right way of acting from a social 
point of view is not right from an individual point of view. The 
sanction of the social will is different from and superior to the sanc- 
tion of the individual will. The religious sanction which is given 
by society, should be sought in a centre that lies outside the indi- 
vidual himself. The interests of the individual are represented by 
the present time, but the controlling centre must lie either in 
the past or in the future. Where it lies in the past and the customs 
of ancestors are the sacred standard, all possibilities of progress are 
chequed. Society cannot grow when enclosed in such an armour. 
The evolution goes, as Henry Maine proved, from status to contract. 
Also Bagehot and Spencer consider the object of evolution to be 
the casting off by the present time of the yoke of the past, i. e. a 
development from society to the individual. But in order that this 
constant growth of the individual may mean an evolution of society 
and not a dissolution of it, the centre of valuation, that lies outside 
the individual and is yet binding, should be maintained; this 
ultra-rational or religious centre should be sought in the future. 
While the religion which is bound to the past and has stiffened into 
a set of dogmas tends to disappear the race will become more and 
more religious in the sense that it values the individual not accord- 
ing to the good he does his age, but according to the capacity he 
shows of suffering sacrifices for the sake of the future. It approaches 
to a tautology when we say that the future belongs to those nations 
which are best able to subordinate their present interests to those 
of posterity. To sacrifice the present for the sake of the future may 
be simply a prudential measure, when both present and future lie 
within the individual’s own life. But it is impossible to prove ra- 
tionally that the present generation should bear burdens for the 
sake of succeeding generations. From this point of view the indi- 
vidual becomes unessential, while rational evolution of the indi- 
vidual must take the individual for its centre. Rational sanction 
breaks the continuity of the generations; the growth and existence 
of societies depend, however, on the continued connection of the 
generations. Society is more than a companionship of the living. 
It is a companionship of the living, the dead, and the unborn.") 


1) B. Kidd, Social Evol. pp. 60, 80, 142, 290; Western Civil. pp. 6, 8, 118, 
121, 142, 472. 
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The problem which Kidd has to solve is, how the strong non- 
rational sanction of the hard conditions of life, with which the pre- 
sent generation is burdened for the benefit of the future, may be 
maintained, at the same time as scope is given for the freest play of 
the intellectual powers which, although they hold the germ of a 
conflict with this sanction, are absolutely necessary if all the indi- 
viduals of society are to reach their highest productive capacity for 
the good of society. 

This is, clearly and definitely expressed, the real problem in all 
existing societies. Everywhere the individual makes his claims, but 
the decision as to whether those claims are justified must every- 
where depend on their subordination to society. Every right which 
the individual obtains and may rightly claim, must be a right 
which society gives him for its own sake. Rousseau thought that 
society was formed through a contract where the individuals sub- 
ordinate themselves wholly to society and only get the rights which 
society thinks fit to grant them. Kidd goes beyond this point of 
view in emphasizing that the demands of society are always subject 
to the individuals’ criticism.?) As Proudhon asserted that authority 
will disappear where the sovereign is only obeyed when he can sup- 
port his orders by reasons, thus will authority also disappear where 
the individuals constantly criticize the social demands which are 
made on them. Like Bagehot, Kidd sees that the life of society 
depends on its capacity to bear free discussion. But he thinks that 
it only obtains this capacity through the religious, authoritative 
habit which includes the future in all its valuations. This is in his 
opinion the life of society as a collective organism.’) 

The preponderance of the claim of society is the sustaining force 
which has constantly displayed itself in the non-rational mastery of 
religion. Formerly it expressed itself in disregarding the individuals 
to such a degree that they became almost absorbed by society. At the 
present time the point is to preserve the preponderance of religion 
without narrowing the sphere of action of the individual. At the 
present day socialism stands as an attempt to defend the claims of 
society and at the same time guard the individuals; it does so in 


7) B. Kidd, Soc. Evol. pp. 133, 240. 
*) B. Kidd, Individualism and after, pp. 25, 29. 
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a very ill-chosen way and if society wants to go on growing socialism 
will have to be abandoned. In reality socialism sacrifices the present 
for the sake of the future and yet fails to develop a capacity in the 
present generation to bear burdens for the sake of posterity. This 
is especially seen in its attempts at protecting the individuals by 
stopping free competition. Without free competition everything 
will stagnate and end in corruption. Free competition is not a cut- 
throat competition, it is a competition in yielding the most and the 
best. It is not competition that should be given up, although it al- 
ways entails effort and difficulties; it is its methods that should be 
humanized. The object of the increasing authority of the State, 
which is necessary and will always be necessary, cannot be to pro- 
tect the individuals against the consequences of their errors; it is 
to force the individuals into ways of action which are not deter- 
mined by the consideration of momentary or merely personal ad- 
vantages, but by deference to lasting considerations which are ex- 
pressed in a wisely instituted and well-regulated legal system. 
Honour and dishonour should be attached to the observance of those 
rules of action and those laws, which control men’s enterprise and 
activity.*) 

In his posthumous work “The Science of Power”, which was 
written under the influence of the Great War, Kidd expresses his 
consternation at the degree to which the will to power has pene- 
trated our societies. It has determined all our social institutions, 
because they have been built up by “the fighting man”. Society 
consists of fighting groups which have found a new fighting-ground 
in the parliaments, where each party as ultima ratio has its: “I 
will”. The State is above right and justice, and ratified contracts 
are set aside like a scrap of paper. The so-called social movements, 
the socialist trade unions, the social organization of capital, the press, 
the methods by which we try to promote eugenics, all follow the 
same track which the German general staff indicated. If we talk 
of the desirability of peace, it is not because peace in itself is a 
valuable thing which we should make sacrifices to keep, but be- 
cause it is economically advantageous. There is no hope of chan- 
ging men’s fundamental instincts, such as their love of war and their 


*) B. Kidd, Soc. Evol. pp. 71, 208, 211, 239, 245, 291. 
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short-sighted way of living in the happy present. Our hope of 
improvement should be built on women who possess an inborn 
capacity to bear burdens for the sake of the future. Men’s individual 
instincts are only very slowly changed through inheritable trans- 
formations; it may, however, in a single generation be possible 
through a very short stretch of time to transform a people’s charac- 
ter by means of a change in its social organization. The social in- 
heritance is not determined by the nature of the individuals, but 
through institutions. Institutions show men the ways which are 
passable and those which lead into the desert, and you may make 
men attached to them by lighting in them at an early age that 
“emotion of the ideal” which comes to rule their later life and 
enables them to make sacrifices for a cause that is greater than 
themselves. 

Everywhere in Nature power is the decisive factor. But in socie- 
ties power is expressed in the “emotion of the ideal” which deter- 
mines their institutions and becomes the living heart of the people 
for the defence of which it is willing to sacrifice itself. Kidd finds 
the decisive test of a people’s vital power in whether or not it pos- 
sesses this capacity to sacrifice its present for its future. It is an old 
truth that a people which has no ideals is going to its destruction. 
But although this is so, we do not know whether a people with 
ideals will survive, nor what must be the nature of the ideals for 
which it is willing to sacrifice blood and life. The question which 
interests us is how such ideals develop, and whether only those 
which we call true, vital ideals obtain such power. What Kidd 
teaches us is that history undoubtedly proves that no people has 
any hope of a future when it is not in the present willing to bear 
the burdens of this future, and that the ideals which are nourished 
by the people must be expressed in its institutions if they are not 
to vanish into thin air. But Kidd does not explain to us the nature 
of the future which should thus control our present. We may en- 
flame the minds of young men and women with high ideals, but 
how are we to protect those ideas against criticism and against 
being denounced as mere suggestions? Many, therefore, regard Kidd 
with a certain scornfulness,’) because he only emphasizes certain 


*) W. MacDougall, The Group Mind, p. 267. 
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aspects of the social problem, but fails to indicate a way of solving 
it. These objections are, however, only true to a certain extent. It 
should be emphasized as being of the greatest importance that in 
social evolution it is not intellect that creates the “will to power”, 
by which a people lives or dies. It is the will, as expressed in its 
institutions, which admits or shuts out the ideas which decide its 
daily life. This “will to power” can never be explained by reason 
— it must be sufficient that “it is”. On this point there is much 
in Kidd which reminds us of Nietzsche; Kidd himself briefly de- 
nounces the German thinker, whom he regards as a representative of 
the Darwinian heathen brute morality and the morality of the Ger- 
man general staff.1) There is, however, a closer relationship be- 
tween those two than is immediately apparent. Nietzsche’s “will” 
appears in many respects as a feeling by which he is overcome and 
which assumes the form of religion, while Kidd’s religion develops 
into an all-powerful will. 


Nixon Carver. 


Like Kidd, the Harvard professor Nixon Carver takes it for granted 
that that people deteriorates which cannot sacrifice the present 
to the future, and that it should feel it to be a religious duty to do 
so. The religion which makes it more easy for people to do so, is 
the only true religion. Carver sympathizes with the pragmatic view 
of which James was so eloquent a spokesman. But he places religion 
in a much closer connection with “Erkenntnis”, it being “Erkennt- 
niss” which can best tell us of the future. It is our perception of the 
law of Nature that makes us acquainted with God’s law; Carver 
adopts Descartes’ point of view, that the laws of Nature are God’s 
thoughts of the universe, and that it is undoubtedly God’s will that 
a people which seeks the object of life in pleasure, which injures 
production, should be destroyed, while the people that builds up 
its institutions in such a way that its energy grows, and whose 
capability to perform useful work is constantly on the increase and 
which constantly regulates its lines of business according to the de- 
mands of justice, will rule the world. Carver contrasts the “Pig- 
Trough Philosophy of Life” with the “Work-Bench Philosophy”. 


*) B. Kidd, The Science of Power, pp. 52, 57, 74 ff. 
12 
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The former destroys the nations, the latter makes them the rulers of 
the earth. Our whole “Erkenntniss” teaches us that those societies 
where the most capable are allowed to rule, while the incapable 
‘are kept in the background, will thrive. The man who by just work 
produces much and becomes rich does not rob his fellow-men, but 
increases the wealth of his nation. But he who enriches himself 
through rape, or he who wastes his riches on pleasure instead of 
using them to increase his production, detracts from the power 
of his nation. To learn to understand that the aim of life is not 
pleasure but work, is what Kidd called ultra-rational teaching and 
this can only be sustained by religion. It is not a question of the 
individual, but of the group, the society. “For the strength of the 
pack is the wolf, and the strength of the wolf is the pack”. 

This view contains a very definite protest against the general 
opinion that mechanical, law-bound Nature is without connection 
with our morality. “This”, Carver maintains, “is a complete mis- 
understanding. Nature teaches us quite definitely that that people 
conquers which is most capable, and thus it becomes the law of 
the individual to live for the good of his nation. Justice is a sign of 
health in society, the punishment that attends injustice is the death 
of society”. This may be expressed in two ways: we may say, either 
that justice is eternal and will therefore conquer by virtue of God’s 
decree, or that that which conquers by virtue of the law of existence 
(which was created and is maintained by God) is justice. Whether 
we express it in one way or another the individual only becomes 
just when he unconditionally shapes his life by a law which has 
a wider aim than his own immediate advantage. It is without pur- 
pose to subject the individual to discipline, when this does not 
promote the prosperity of society. The individual should renounce 
his egoism which makes him trample on others, and his foolish 
desire for power which does not furnish him with a corresponding 
capacity to rule. The organization of society should therefore be 
framed in such a legal system as prevents one individual from viol- 
ating another (the reign of destruction), and which also does not 
give him who possesses the gift of eloquence (the reign of palaver 
or parliament) precedence over him who possesses practical ability. 
“It is”, says Carver, “impossible to make justice dependent on the 
popular will; the task cannot be to examine what a people may 
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possibly desire, and make that the measure of justice; it should be 
ascertained what is justice, and we should then try to make that 
the will of the people.” 

The simple economic law, that a person’s income depends on the 
useful work he performs, we may call “the law of work”. This is 
not immediately attractive to a great number of men. They are more 
ready to listen to those who promise to abolish this law, than to 
those who try to impress it. We therefore see so many great talkers 
raised to power and dignity; but this leads to the ruin of society, 
however happy the masses may be to have their will. Carver’s ob- 
jection to socialism is that it is a reign of palaver that draws away 
the people’s attention from their work. The only way to make work 
well-paid is to raise a demand for it, and this is only done by an 
increased production. This is why we find so few practically capable 
people in the ranks of the socialists. 

The religion of work is the only one which safeguards a people’s 
future. We do not live in order to eat, but we eat in order to live. 
We do not work in order to consume, but we consume in order to be 
able to produce. It is the joy in creating and accomplishing things 
that should be the strongest driving force in life, and not the joy in 
enjoying and consuming. Only the joy in work makes life worth 
living, and only the religion of work is therefore worth nourishing. 
But this is a hard and unbending religion, which demands hard 
work, thrifty living, and unconditional discipline in order to lay the 
world under its feet. This religion is not supported by the State, 
but by the individuals; they do not accept it from the State, but 
they regard the State as an organ of it. The more the State is re- 
garded as the sovereign power, in which one should try to get a share, 
the more is the competition in skill replaced by the competition 
for power. Political competition offers, however, only a poor gua- 
rantee of good work. Men are far more indifferent when it is a 
question of giving their votes, than when it is a question of spending 
their money, and only free individual power protects the minority 
against the tyranny of the majority. Even the smallest minority, the 
individual, is protected, so long as he is at liberty to leave off 
trading with the merchant with whom he is discontented. If trade 
were organized by the State, so that the individual lost this liberty 
and protection, he would be obliged to trade at the shop which 
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society had instituted and whose manager had been appointed by 
society. The disastrous consequences would soon make themselves 
felt. In order to get rid of such a manager the discontented customer 
would have to set in motion a complicated political machinery, i. e. 
his power would be practically non-existent. 

It is by the service he renders that we determine a man’s value. 
He who performs his work less perfectly than he can, acts wrongly. 
It should be possible for every man to chose the way he wants to 
go, the work he wants to perform, only provided that it is useful 
work. According to this plan the most clever will conquer, and the 
less capable, the lazy and inferior individuals will be pushed aside. 
To secure people their economic existence without regarding the 
way in which they work, is the sure way of making the quality of 
their work inferior. If society appropriates the right to prescribe 
people their work, it weakens their interest in their work, for every- 
body works best at the task he has chosen for himself. There are 
three maxims which must be absolutely valid in every society that 
is to thrive. The first is that every way injurious to society in which 
you want to nurse your particular interests should be suppressed. 
The second is that the individual’s full liberty to foster his particu- 
lar interests in every way that is useful, should be acknowledged. 
The third is that the individual should be fully responsible for the 
results of his own actions. 

As the value of the individual is determined by the services he 
renders, the value of the State is determined in the same way. Its 
object is to bar the way for the individuals’ injurious ways of act- 
ing, and keep a way open to their useful, self-chosen actions. Liberty 
is not a right to do whatever pleases you, but a right to do all that 
is useful. It becomes the task of the State to form the laws in ac- 
cordance with a constantly clearer perception of what is useful. The 
growth of the life of trade makes this task, at the same time, more 
important and more difficult. Narrower and narrower become the 
limits which the State must draw to useful ways of action, but the 
limits that must be drawn are limits to actions, and not to persons. 
The questions of the organization of work, of the sphere of action 
of the trade-unions, of private property, of the distribution of 
wealth, are all questions of the greatest importance, which cannot 
be answered by taking either class-interests or the regard for men’s 
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wisdom and insight as the starting-point. Those questions can only 
be answered by objectively laying clear the benefit or injury which 
these organizations render in regard to production. To the individual 
the object is to act as he should, but it is a quite different thing 
to say that the State should take the responsibiliy for pre- 
paring him to do so. The question of the duty of the State should 
be considered from a point of view quite different from that of the 
duty of the individual. The duty of the State is determined by the 
necessary conditions for the general good; these conditions may be 
shortly expressed, as consisting in preventing injurious actions by 
individuals and opening the way for their beneficial actions. Such 
a social organization may be called socialism, but it is quite different 
from the socialism which, at the present moment, shakes our so- 
cieties. This is merely a struggle between the classes, which concerns 
itself not with justice or injustice, with utility or injury, but only 
with class-consciousness and class-difference. Its prospect of victory 
or defeat depends on will and passion, and not on an understanding 
of the necessary conditions for the well-being of society. 

Carver builds on the fundamental economic principle which is 
called the principle of rarity. The more rare the thing we need is, 
the greater weight it gains in our eyes. Raw materials are valued 
according to the quantity in which they appear in proportion tu 
the use we have for them. The same applies to the human working 
capacity. This fact influences society in two ways. A thing may be 
made more valuable by being made more useful as its relative quan- 
tity is diminished. Wages increase with the demand for workers. 
A thing may also be made dearer by making it rarer by artificial 
means. The trade unions may stop an increase of workers, the own- 
ers of the mines an increase in raw material, the great financiers an 
increase in credit, etc. The former way of making a thing more 
valuable is useful, the latter injurious, as it does not help to promote 
production, but only produces an increase in power and an unequal 
accumulation of riches in a few hands. Such accumulation is equally 
injurious whether it is the individual or the State that accumulates 
riches for their own disposal. The means of preventing such ac- 
cumulation is not to hinder people or the State from receiving an in- 
come beyond a certain figure, but to take measures to distribute the 
right of property as widely as possible. Socialism sins on this point. 
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We fail to understand what Carver means by the religion of work 
if by it we understand that one must think of nothing but work. We 
are here faced with the question of a standard for our valuation. 
The whole interplay of feelings and interests which fills the human 
mind should be measured by whether it increases or diminishes 
man’s working power. Egoistic and altruistic impulses, the 
capacity to keep aloof from one’s fellow-men, or to sympathize with 
others and share in their joy, one’s taste for art, etc. determine the 
colour of a man’s mind at different periods. But the cause of one 
thing being valued above another, is to be found in an increase or 
decrease of our working capacity. We are able to perform more 
when we allow rest and careless indolence to interrupt our hours 
of work; we quickly consume our strength and do inferior work, 
when we fail to take the necessary rest. We get farther in our co- 
operation with other men when we know how to treat them and 
make them fond of their work. Carver emphasizes the fact that 
pleasure, of whatever nature it may be, which weakens our power 
of work should be rejected. We may perhaps formulate Carver’s doc- 
trine of the religion of work as follows: the standard by which a 
man is measured in his own eyes and in the eyes of society, is never 
capacity for pleasure, but capability to do useful work. 


With Carver we may conclude the series of views on human 
life which we began with Proudhon. In spite of all differences be- 
tween starting-point and closing-point in the whole mental colour- 
ing, an identity of essentials is perceptible. It is the constant balance 
that should be maintained in the constantly fluctuating whole, which 
we find in physical as well as in social Nature. The laws of economy 
become thus in reality universal laws. All that hampers free move- 
ment contributes to create artificial, compulsory, and very unstable 
conditions of equilibrium. 

Expressed socially, free men’s free combinations must be the 
fundamental type round which their life must centre. The State 
becomes one of the organs which are formed by this life in society; 
but she is the expression of the inherent capacity of the free asso- 
ciations to create order, and not an instrument that creates an order 
which would not exist without her. None of the above theories have 
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been carried through in practical, social political life, although the 
forms which this life has assumed are, on decisive points, charac- 
terized by the leading ideas outlined above. What characterized 
political life in the course of the century, was the carrying through 
of general franchise; the problems and conflicts which were in- 
volved thereby, created what we call the Liberal State; this State 
stands in a quite different relation to the free associations of free 
men from that suggested by Proudhon. Proudhon raised his demand 
for liberty against the existing State; the Liberal State is a proof 
that confidence in the order that is inherent in liberty, is rather 
wavering. Proudhon denounced the belief in fate and providence 
that was set forth by Hegel; the Liberal State revives in many re- 
spects the view on the State as the divine organ of Eternal Pro- 
vidence. 


The Liberal State. 


The form of government which existed in England before Glad- 
stone was not a Liberal State, but a government by the upper clas- 
ses which gave a very wide scope to the private initiative of the trad- 
ing classes. Gladstone’s utterances in favour of an extension of the 
franchise, which were set forth in 1864, gave rise to a vehement 
conflict between him and Palmerston. In this way the laissez-faire 
system, which was then in force and which was represented by 
Palmerston, collided with the system of free co-operation. The lais- 
sez-faire system, under the semblance of regard for the individuals’ 
liberty and through its doctrine of the State’s non-interference 
with trade, tried to prevent the formation of organizations that 
might interfere with the supremacy of the reigning industrial and 
commercial upper class. In reference to this system Gladstone pro- 
nounced that he regarded every man who is not included in the 
category of the mentally deficient or disreputable, as morally fit 
for exercise of the franchise. By this utterance he aroused Palmer- 
ston’s anger, and he had to resign his seat in Parliament. But at the 
elections his views gained the victory, and thus were initiated the 
repeated extensions of the franchise which, during the next twenty 
years, gave the State a more and more democratic character; this 
was seen mostly in the fact that everybody was allowed to set forth 
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his opinion unhampered and to act independently.’) The task of 
the State became, under this system, to see to it that the various 
organizations and institutions came to form such a connected whole 
as to guard the interests of society. This does not mean that the 
State was considered as a being over or outside the individuals; 
but it was feared that an open acknowledgment of the fact that the 
State only represented the individual interests, might lead to un- 
stable conditions which would also deprive the individual interests 
of their force. It became the task of the individual interest to assert 
itself with all its power. It became the object of the State to assert 
the principle or idea demanded by all the interests. The task of 
the State became not primarily authoritative, but rather of the 
nature of relief; the old idea of Hegel which had captured the 
youthful Humboldt and taught him to turn his back on revolution- 
ary ideas, now cropped up once more in English society which had 
made such a great leap into the sea of the masses, the currents of 
which had not been fathomed. 

The Oxford professor, Th. Hill Green (1836—1882), became a 
clear and authoritative spokesman of this view of the task of the 
State. In the last years of his life he gave a series of lectures on the 
principles of political duty. Green was the typical representative 
of the self-assertive and independent mind of the English citizen. 
A man is responsible for his actions. It is his will that determines 
whether they be good or bad. Green cares not for the speculative 
reflections on the liberty of the will, he only sets up the practical 
demand that a man should be responsible for his actions. If we, like 
Kant, think ourselves free only when we are ruled by reason, the 
criminal is not free, but if liberty means liberty of choice, the cri- 
minal, who with imperturbed judging power or in cold blood pur- 
sues his ends, is a free man. Whether our will be good or evil, we 
are free when we have control over our motives. Green asserts, and 
it is this that he has especially at heart, that there is a perfect har- 
mony between the liberty that is characteristic of a citizen’s position 
in a civilized State and that which is characteristic of that man who 
is able to control his own mind.') Civil and political liberty is the 
fruit of man’s mental liberty, it is therefore essential to create the 
necessary conditions for the development of this. Only where the 
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external form of liberty exists do we obey the law because it conforms 
with our ideas of law, i. e. because it expresses our demand for self- 
control — and not merely because we are subject to it. Liberty, as 
conceived by Hegel, is in reality the individual’s devotion to the 
ideals which are realized by the State — a devotion which may be 
prompted either by instinct or reason. Man is made a moral being 
through the position he occupies in his family or in the society to 
which he belongs; he shows the sort of man he is by the way in 
which he fills his position. 

The close connection which existed between the English State 
and the trade-union movement influenced Hegel’s view of the tasks 
of the State. It was Gladstone’s early policy to endeavour to meet 
the demands of the trade unions and incorporate them in the 
normal life of the State. The State became in this way an organ of 
their desires for aid to self-help. If necessary the State should 
exercise force in order to create liberty and maintain man’s right 
of developing freely. She should prevent the outbreak of social 
chaos; it may become her task to remove the impediments that 
may hinder the individual’s free development, e. g. to take upon 
herself the charge of education and the fight against drunkenness. 
In Bosanquet’s “Philosophical Theory of the State, 1889”, this in- 
fluence from Hegel was still more pronounced. 

He regards the State as the modifying and harmonizing agent of 
the individual institutions,‘) in which work she allows herself to 
be led by the particular characteristics of the age as expressed in 
a collective idea and by “sovereignty”. The State does not rest on 
any single institution, but on the system which they constitute. The 
State is the incarnation of the general will or the real will, her 
various measures are expressions of the interference of the general 
will with private individual interests. This interference soon trans- 
forms itself into the expression of civil liberty in the form of legal 
machinery. Delisle Burns asserts, for instance, that the interference 
of the State is only a testimony that the existing system of govern- 
ment should be altered and assume new forms and accept new 
tasks. It appears in many ways to be more difficult to govern and 
organize a democratic society than an autocracy. The State does no 
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longer regulate the life of trade from outside. She is in the centre 
of pulsating trade, trying to increase the points of contact between 
private and common interests. She acknowledges, for instance, the 
trade unions as organs which may serve to organize social interests 
and not only the workers’ interests in production and distribution, 
in workshop regulations, questions of wages, of unemployment, etc. 
The trade unions thus become transformed from being the fighting 
organizations of private interests into being the organs of the desires 
of new trade organizations, which take into consideration the whole 
life of trade as a social function. The State does not by this means 
put barriers to the activities of able and energetic men, she only 
gives them new organizations, where many of the defects which 
formerly hampered their initiative have disappeared. Strikes and 
trade union tyranny, which are turned both against the employers 
and against one’s fellow-workers, will disappear when the parties 
meet for free discussion under the leadership of the State. The old 
view that the State should keep an eye on suspected persons, while 
the private businesses should themselves guard their independence, 
holds good no longer. Private enterprises, on whose experience the 
State is constantly depending, get a share in public authority.') 
Thus the contrast between the government and the governed is ef- 
faced, and the power that is demanded on different occasions and 
in different places, is not regarded as an authority necessary per se, 
but as a necessary condition for the performance of the social func- 
tion, Industry does not demand mastery, but such conditions of 
work as will make the performance of the necessary work possible. 
The wages are not payment for work that has been performed, but 
a standard of the payment necessary in order to make future work 
possible. But even though the erroneous ideas which are held to the 
effect that the government offices want to exploit private enter- 
prises disappear, even though we are really convinced that the 
authorities do their best to make everything as good as possible, 
this does not suffice. Delisle Burns?) is right when he regards it as 
the principal question, whether the administrative institutions leave 
the public, whom they serve, any real liberty or whether it is only 
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allowed to play the part of the grateful citizen and is given no real 
independent influence in deciding what is for its own benefit. 
Throughout Liberal society runs a key-note of guardianship 
which, in spite of all ability, righteousness and humane feelings on 
the part of private and public leaders, characterizes Liberal society 
as an upper class society, and retains the pernicious contrast between 
capitalist and worker, stamping the latter as belonging to the pro- 
letariat. The wage-earner is profoundly sensible that he works at the 
order of another, and under very short-sighted economic conditions 
too, as he receives his income at fixed rates, a method of payment 
which is not likely to promote individual initiative. All the workers 
suffer, if not from actual unemployment, from a constant fear of 
losing their work, and those who are apt to ponder on their con- 
ditions feel themselves as tools in the hands of the employers; the 
purpose for which they work, and which enables them to earn 
their living is without any personal interest to them. The workers 
feel that the employers perform a social function quite apart from 
their own; class feeling establishes their mutual relationship.’) 
The most eminent theoretical advocate of the Liberal State, L. T. 
Hobhouse (born in 1864), likewise rejects the fear of allowing the 
State to act as a regulating and assisting factor, and regards this 
fear rather as a foolish tu quoque to socialism. It is the mechanical 
aspect of socialism that the Liberals must denounce, an aspect which 
rests on Marx’s materialistic view of history and the low estimate of 
man, of which official socialism makes itself guilty, and which makes 
it despise the ideas of liberty and makes it regard men as generally 
so weak and helpless that they need a guardian. It is maintained 
by Liberalism that every experience that shows that an ordinary 
man cannot earn his own living, is proof of a defect in the organiza- 
tion of society. A wide-reaching economic re-organization is neces- 
sary in order to remedy this defect; we should, however, draw a 
distinction between that control which gives life more health and 
power, and that which quenches life.?) To hesitate in rendering 
such assistance would be to shut our ears to human suffering and, 
moreover, it would be dangerous. To leave it to the lower classes 
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themselves to improve their conditions is not the best means of 
assisting their progress, and to teach them only to confide in their 
own powers will make them alien and hostile to the rest of society.’) 
In social organization justice and not charity should be considered. 

“It is”, asserts Hobhouse, “wrong to maintain that it is degrad- 
ing to receive State relief. Only private charity has a demoralizing 
effect. Neither is it right to assert that all men are given the same 
chances of finding a fitting occupation. So many social factors 
inter-act on this point that they can only be controlled by the as- 
sistance of society; nobody can demand that the individual should 
be able to do this for himself. Thus it may be the task of society 
to regulate trade, to prevent arbitrary increases and restrictions of 
offers of work, to counteract the accumulation of excessive fortunes 
and anti-social desires for power, and the possibilities of satisfying 
foolish vanity in wasteful consumption.”’) 

The function of society is pre-eminently to create security. There- 
fore it becomes its task to subdue such forms of private enterprise 
as constitute a danger to society. In every private enterprise there 
is a social element. The individual who wants to utilize this social 
element must pay for it. Hobhouse emphasizes expressly that the 
landlords commit an injustice in accepting the increasing ground- 
values created by the increased population, without rendering a 
compensation. The same holds good of the riches contained in the 
mines, for the raw materials receive their value by the increasing 
use of them in trade. There is therefore no cause to acknowledge 
private ownership to such an increase of value; the acknowledge- 
ment of such private right is one of the main sources of economic 
inequality and of the preponderance of a few classes over the rest. 
Society renounces its just proprietorship in allowing the natural 
riches to become privately owned.’) 

In his last work, “Social Development, its Nature and Conditions, 
1924”, Hobhouse essays to give a comprehensive explanation of the 
evolution of society. He depends on his numerous earlier studies of 
social psychology and on his extensive knowledge of modern socio- 
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logy, but he does not succeed in giving an explanation of the relation 
between State and citizen, beyond a merely practical, technical ex- 
planation. Liberalism becomes reduced to the carrying into effect 
of John Locke’s practical principle, the kernel of which is that a 
people should be allowed to arrange its affairs as practically as 
possible, and make itself as happy as is possible. Old usages and 
prejudices should not be allowed to bar the way for improved me- 
thods, but the new methods should make no break in continuity; 
they should be the expression of the legal views which govern 
society and with which the old usages which we want to be altered 
accord no more. Hobhouse pursues to its end his view on Liberalism 
according to which the sphere of authority of the State rests on a 
practical valuation. There is no definite sphere for the activity of 
the State, or for that of the individual. The tasks which the State 
is able to perform better than the citizens should fall to her lot. 
Nobody can reasonably defend the citizens’ individual liberty, when 
this will be synonymous with an inferior management of the af- 
fairs of society. The citizens should also be given the right of free- 
ing themselves from a number of tasks, wasteful of time and 
strength, by shifting the performance of them on to the shoulders 
of the State. The decisive question is whether it be possible to come 
to a decision as to which tasks may thus be shifted on to the State, 
and what sort of increased authority the State will thereby obtain. 
Hobhouse does not actually set this up as a point of debate. He 
seems to be urged by an unmistakable tendency to distinguish be- 
tween the functions of the State as the administrator of law in the 
individuals’ personal quarrels, and as a technical agent. The utter- 
ance “what the State is able to perform better than the people, she 
should be allowed to perform”, suggests that the State is regarded 
from the same point of view as the technical management of a 
factory. The modern State has right from the beginning of the 
century displayed an indisputable tendency to consider the admi- 
nistration of land and the questions of traffic as being of the first 
importance; in this way she becomes, to a constantly less degree, 
the maintainer of order in the old sense of the word, and more and 
more a system of special offices. 

In France we find the above characteristics of the evolution of 
the Liberal State more pronounced and here we also perceive the 
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attitude of the Liberal State to the series of leading ideas which 
have since the day of Proudhon gathered the élite of French think- 
ers and philosophers under their banner. The Liberal State is, as 
we have mentioned, not a victorious outcome of the Democratic 
movement, but the last attempt by the old intellectual élite to main- 
tain their power in modern society. As typical representatives of this 
movement we may take Léon Bourgeois, the leader of the French 
Radicals, and Léon Duguit, the most eminent representative of the 
students of the transformations within modern French law. 


Léon Bourgeois (1851—1925). 


In the movements which were started by the “petits bourgeois” 
in their efforts to re-build France after the war, the fight against 
the Great Financiers and the Catholic Church became dominating. 
The belief in the individual’s right made it a matter of course to 
oppose the growing Social Democracy which, with its tendency 
towards strict organization, mainly gathered its adherents among 
the industrial workers, while the class of “petits bourgeois” con- 
sisted of small traders and artisans, farmers and men of letters. In 
those strata of the population the idea of solidarity dominated more 
and more, but this solidarity assumed a wholly individualistic form. 
From the end of the eighties Bourgeois attempted to call those ten- 
dencies by a definite name which might be made of political signi- 
ficance; and at the different conferences which, during the follow- 
ing twenty years at certain intervals, collected the most eminent 
minds of France for the discussion of great social and philosophical 
problems, Bourgeois succeeded in giving an exposition of the main 
principles of Liberal policy, which became of importance far beyond 
the boundaries of France. 

“The State”, asserts Bourgeois, “can make no demand on her own 
behalf. She is only an administrative system instituted by the citi- 
zens in order to decide their mutual relation. What we call social 
duties is only a question of simple legal measures which regulate the 
citizens’ mutual accounts. So long as only one member of society 
remains who does not pay what he owes, no harmony can be estab- 
lished. Those who feel themselves set aside, grow embittered, and 
those who cannot exactly estimate their outstanding debts are 
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tempted to the perpetration of violent deeds or indulge themselves 
in dreams of a Utopian State, where justice reigns, but where man’s 
only true value, liberty, is destroyed.”) 

Society rests on three fundamental principles, solidarity, liberty, 
and justice. Solidarity is the natural condition of life, liberty is the 
necessary condition of progress, and justice is the condition of order. 
Solidarity is not rooted in our feelings, but it is produced by our 
natural condition of individual impotence. Liberty is not a privi- 
lege, which certain individuals may claim, but it is the necessary 
condition of each individual’s growth. We may express this in an- 
other way by saying that liberty is just as necessary to the indivi- 
dual as to society. We become free only when we have paid our 
debts. Justice is the exact estimation of each individual’s debit and 
credit accounts. Society may be compared to a joint-stock company, 
where each member has his own account, and where nobody can 
overdraw his account. We are all debtors, we accept the sum of 
progress created by previous generations which no single individual 
has a right to appropriate; if the profit gained by our work ex- 
ceeds what may be gained by our own unaided powers, it means 
that we appropriate that to which we have no claim.’) 

On the acknowledgment of this fundamental relation of debit the 
mutual relations of the citizens must build. Fouillée considers this 
explanation incomplete,’) while other philosophers regarded the 
theory as confused. But the idea has gained acknowledgment in 
wide circles; it is in reality a revival of Fourier’s and Proudhon’s 
fundamental demands on society for an honest keeping of accounts. 
In practical politics this means that the citizens must yield up such 
amounts of their income as are necessary to secure everybody a suit- 
able education and a reasonable insurance against those misfortunes 
of which the individual himeelf is not the cause. Our societies dis- 
tinguish themselves from those of the past by the constantly greater 
importance of contracts. The freely discussed and exactly fulfilled 
contract has become the basis of the rights of man. Authority is 
more and more thrown into the shadow. Almost simultaneously this 
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view was set forth by Emile Durkheim, the founder of the French 
sociological school, to whose view we shall presently return. Under 
strong influence from Durkheim, Duguit took up the whole idea in 
his own way from the juridical point of view. For the present we 
shall, however, concentrate on Bourgeois. 

The emphasis of our position as debtors marks an immense step 
onward towards the recognition that we are all equal inheritors of 
the advantages which have been created by past generations. None 
has the right to reserve the inheritance for himself alone, debarring 
others from their share. The real trouble in our societies is that 
such encroachment constantly takes place and that the masses may 
therefore rightly consider themselves as having been cheated out of 
their inheritance. But it is a very peculiar way in which Bourgeois 
proposes that an honest valuation and distribution should be under- 
taken. In all cases of private inheritances it would be regarded as 
an unjust arrangement if the distribution of the inheritance was 
made in such a way as to leave the administration to a certain group, 
while profit was distributed in equal shares. Bourgeois fails to grasp 
the immense difference between the position as heir and receiver 
of interest in the business which is administered by others — and 
the position of heir to a legacy which you administer on your own 
responsibility. The arrangement which Bourgeois proposes, origin- 
ates in his belief that the class in whose hands the administration 
remains consists of those men who are most able and most rich 
in initiative and whom everybody should obey. Whether he is right 
in his belief we cannot determine on the face of it; it will, at any 
rate, change the whole relation of citizen and society. The State 
receives a double task, in part as the delegate of the receivers of 
interest to watch that the managers administer the property to the 
best advantage, in part to exercise a control that they pay the full 
amount into the common account. The State’s whole policy of taxa- 
tion, her tendency to regulate trade, and her efforts to legislate in 
favour of extension of the system of State relief, are justified by this 
idea. Liberty has received its death blow, because people are con- 
demned to content themselves with what is done for them by their 
kind, considerate leaders. From receiving an inheritance which they 
may rightly claim, the people are reduced to receive a gift, and 
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“this”, says Proudhon, “is the strongest chain by which a people 
may be bound.” 

This is not a mere casual consequence of the way in which the 
Liberal State wants to settle its account with the single individual. 
It is the task of the Liberal State to ward off the pressure from the 
lower classes by remedying the worst misfortunes and making those 
allowances which are necessary, if the most essential features of the 
existing system shall be maintained. Justice is not really a settle- 
ment of accounts, but a payment considered to be necessary. “The 
world”, says Bourgeois, “still falls short of being a system governed 
by reason. But we should strive to attain to government by reason, 
as this is a necessary condition for forming a real society. So long 
as the exchange of social services seems to violate justice, those ser- 
vices cannot be performed without meeting resistance, which makes 
compulsion necessary. If a great number of those services are com- 
pulsory, the discontent of the population assumes fixed forms. Com- 
pulsion is withstood by acts of violence. This is the history of all 
revolutions.”!) But this “Erkenntnis” does not gain ground in the 
upper classes, unless a vivid sympathy with the injured party is 
entertained — a sympathy which makes you settle the accounts 
without pettiness and show the generosity which is befitting to a 
grandseigneur. But precisely through this emphasis on sympathy 
the Liberal State proves itself to be a government by the upper 
classes, and the idea of justice becomes effaced. “The condition of 
being free”, says Bourgeois, “is to have paid your debt”. But it is 
only the upper classes who are able to pay their debts and still keep 
their ability to fight their way through existence unaided. Although 
the value which falls to the lot of the lower classes, when the upper 
classes pay their debts, is said to be their legal possession, on which 
they have a claim, and not a gift, this is not a proof that their in- 
come is the result of their own work. Sympathy is satisfied when 
it heals the wounds which life deals, but justice makes a greater 
demand. It demands admission to independent work by which 
value is created, so that a man gains self-respect at the same time 
as he gains the respect of others. Bourgeois himself defined indi- 
vidual liberty as the right to work, and his opposition against every 
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form of socialistic collectivism is an assertion of the principle that 
it is the access to work and not the right to receive a social dole, 
which should be considered. But his doctrine of social solidarity 
and his demand that the citizen should pay his debt to society 
makes it necessary for the lower classes, in all essentials, to content 
themeelves with their social dole. They never get equal chances with 
the upper classes in their access to work. 

Bourgeois throws out a suggestion’) of the consequences 
which would follow if we acknowledged the social cause of 
the increased value so that thgse increased values were in- 
cluded in the social insurance funds — he does not, how- 
ever, develop this idea further; he fails to define which ground- 
values should be included and shows no understanding of the fact 
that the confiscation of these ground-values will open up a wider 
sphere for the work of the lower classes. He gets no further than 
to emphasize the fact that the social insurance funds will be in- 
creased by such confiscation. This view accords completely with 
the character of the Liberal view of the State. It is a concession, 
sprung from a vivid sympathy with the demand of the lower classes 
for improved conditions. The Liberals perceive the necessity of 
making real and considerable allowances, but they have no inten- 
tion of surrendering the peculiar position held by the upper classes. 
They want to confer a great many advantages on the lower classes, 
such as removal of anxiety for daily bread, exemption from risk, 
from the performance of hard work, etc., they want to settle the 
accounts in a large-minded way. But an acknowledgment of real 
fellowship is out of the question. It is not by accident that Bour- 
geois lays so much stress on debit relations. The Liberal State may 
without remarkable exaggeration be regarded as the defender of ex- 
isting society against progressive socialism. According to Marx’s 
train of ideas there is no question of a settlement of debts, but it 
it is a question of summarily putting an end to the private possess- 
ion of the increased values of society, which are still seized by Li- 
beral society under the cloak of its administrative rights. One of 
Bourgeois’ partisans, the well-known professor, E. Boutroux, asserts 
that the Liberal idea consists of the union of freedom with solid- 
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arity. “Solidarity is the free and intelligent co-operation of indi- 
viduals who agree to associate in order to defend their material, 
spiritual, esthetic, moral and religious wants. Solidarity builds thus 
in all respects on human liberty.”*) But he fails to perceive that 
solidarity is curtailed by the Liberal guardianship, liberty being a 
costly privilege which the administrators of the inheritance have 
reserved to themselves. 

The conflict which is taking place in our societies has through 
the course of centuries shaped itself into the different theories 
which have been described above. It is not the conflict of the theo- 
ries that determines the way evolution takes. The changes in 
society are not due to a syllogism. Social discussion is, as stated by 
Graham Wallas, an act of volition and not a logical acting on the 
most convincing arguments. It is our ability to work which is de- 
cisive. “Action”, writes the American, Patten, “is better than 
thought, when we are to take up an attitude towards new conditions. 
It is not the fight of idea against idea, but the fight of social groups 
against social groups, which is the decisive factor in evolution.”?) 
This seems to go quite contrary to Bagehot’s emphasis of the im- 
mense influence our thinking has on our way of acting. It is, how- 
ever, not Patten’s intention to recommend thoughtless action; but 
he demands that the idea which pretends to hold our whole view 
on life, should be in close contact with reality. Academic thinking 
is but of small value, we should include the life of reality in the 
life of our ideas. We can scarcely help thinking that the tendency 
of the age to rank action above thought is, in part, the cause of 
the strife and contest which mark the life of the present age. It has 
been impossible to give a philosophical exposition of the contesting 
interests. The illusory view, opposed by Carver, to the effect that you 
may serve your interests better by fighting and force than by ability, 
may seem to be supported by utterances like those of Patten, and all 
the sad experience men have harvested by regarding physical power 
as the ultima ratio has not yet deprived it of its power. The Liberal 
State, the gospel of solidarity, peace and goodwill has not led to 
the goal. Both internally among the classes, and externally among 


*) Boutroux, Réle de VPidée de Solidarité. Cited by Bourgeois in “Essai”, 
p. 281. 
*) Simon N. Patten, The Reconstruction of Economic Theory, p. 70. 
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the nations, the state of war still threatens, because the solidarity on 
which the Liberal State pretends to build is only the recognition of 
an extensive system of common interests among the groups by which 
we admit the foolishness of adhering too closely to our own inter- 
ests, but which has not yet expressed our perception that a secession 
from the other groups and a detachment from common solidarity 
would spell our own ruin. 

In the years before the Great War, when an increasing warlike 
feeling made itself felt everywhere, many regarded war among the 
nations as being out of the question, as they were in so many ways 
economically dependent on each other. The war ideals as the ex- 
pression of a sound constitution, personal disinterestedness and 
loyalty unto death, gained the upper hand over economic interests, 
as being of a higher ethical value. Norman Angell attempted with 
eminent skill and conciseness in his book “The Great Illusion”, 
1910, to prove how senseless it would be to enter upon a war. We 
should be able to build upon a solidarity among the nations of the 
same nature as that which exists between the individuals in the 
separate societies. Political boundaries are not the same as econo- 
mic boundaries. No war pays economically; it is quite impossible to 
levy tribute on a conquered nation, for you cannot lay waste an- 
other nation without laying waste yourself. If we ruin another nation 
we ruin our own markets at the same time. Nobody can sell without 
buying, this does not apply only to the relation between men indi- 
vidually, but also to the relation between the individual nations. 
Competition should not lead to men ruining each other; it should 
only be a competition in ability, in useful activity and in the utiliz- 
ation of Nature and her raw materials. The individual dies if he is 
at war with his group; a nation who violates her solidarity with 
other nations, dies also. In order to live their life fully the nations 
should associate in one great association of mankind. The greater a 
nation’s co-operation with other nations is, the greater is her vital 
power; isolated, she is but an incomplete organization. 

The war came precisely because there was no such bond of fellow- 
ship among the nations, as made one feel another’s will as part of 
her own. As class stands against class, because each has his separate 
function to perform, thus nation stands against nation. But when 
the war broke out, the employers and workers of each country 
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stood together although their relation had hitherto been hostile. 
Each class felt its own welfare to depend on its solidarity with the 
realm. Germany’s industrial progress was, for instance, due to extra- 
ordinarily strenuous work as well as to the workers’ contentment 
with low wages. The whole work of organization did not take place 
without violent internal conflicts, but, when it came to the point, 
everybody recognized the necessity of organization, and when war 
came, all presented one common front. There was nothing irrational 
in this state of affairs, only a clear perception by each separate 
individual that his fate was determined by the power of his nation 
and not by international brotherhood.) 

After the war Keynes asserted with great perspicuity that 
the arrangement made by the peace-treaty at Versailles was disastrous 
to all parties. Peace rested on the erroneous idea that in the future 
also war will be the way in which the nations will settle their ac 
counts. If this is so, it will be impossible to create security. France 
won in this round, but it will not be the last. France will not be 
able to limit the growth of the German people and ruin its con- 
ditions of economic life, and even if she had the power to do so, 
she would not have the right. It is vile and contemptible to attempt 
to keep a people in slavery for generations, and to make the life of 
millions degrading and unhappy. No nation can, either in religion 
or natural morality, find reasons which gives her the right to vicit 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children.’) 

What was needed was a common high-way for the competing na- 
tions. It fell to the lot of the League of Nations to supply this. We 
have all witnessed how difficult it was for the League to become 
something more than a mere counting-house. Whether it will suc 
ceed in becoming an organ of common international tasks, the 
future will decide. But the indispensable condition, if the League 
of Nations is to solve this task, is that the individual nations should 
waive their idea of sovereignty. He is a sovereign with whom the 
decision rests in case of a conflict. Whether it will be possible to 
attain to a condition in which the interests of the States become so 
closely connected that they harmonize, is uncertain; it may, how- 
ever, be possible that the necessity of their arriving at a common 


*) P. Lensch, Die Sozialdemokratie. 
*) J. M. Keynes, The Economic Consequences, pp. 31, 209, Chap. VI. 
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decision becomes so pressing as to make them submit to such de- 
cision. If this is to be the basis of the decision, as no common agree- 
ment can come about, it will be the formal ways by which the agree- 
ment is made which will constitute its judicial basis. It is impossible 
that there should be one universal sovereign who possesses the ne- 
cessary physical power. Sovereign power must be based on a ma- 
chinery which gives all parties a chance of having their interests 
promoted and thoroughly examined and estimated. The jurists dis- 
cussed these problems in their smallest details. The relation be- 
tween might and right cannot be made clear, until the legal system 
is the only source of power in society.') The supreme law for hu- 
manity is sought either in divine commandment or in a cosmic sy- 
stem of the world; the lasting idea which goes through all changes 
is that of a supreme law. Thus Tesar points out how the old Greek 
legal system was shaped in harmony with the idea of a law that 
pervades all the world. Man must needs have a system that harmon- 
izes with that of the cosmos, but which is made by mankind itself. 
These ideas culminated in the philosophy of Plato; God i. e. reason 
walks everywhere. Justice is his follower.) 

The difficulty in giving vital force to such an international or- 
ganization as is the League of Nations is found in the fact that a 
State can only be a government of free men, if it is not to lose its 
character of legality and become arbitrariness. So long as one party 
or other thinks himself strong enough to carry his special view 
through, wars can scarcely be avoided; and in the consciousness of 
men the strange interplay of ideas which confuse might with right, 
will continue. From the age of Hobbes and Spinoza we know that 
power is equal to right. God made “right”, when He created the 
order of Nature and decided what should conquer and survive. 

If we turn our attention to internal relations in the individual 
State we meet the same problems of the relation between right and 
might. It is true of every State that her strength and prosperity 
depend on her unity, and there must in all conflicts among the indi- 


*) Carl Schmitt, Soziologie des Souverdnititsbegriffes; Max Weber, Erinne- 
rungsgabe IJ Abh. p. 12; Hans Kelsen, Das Problem der Souveriinitit, p. 315; 
C. N. Starcke, Sur Didée de la Souverainité. 

*) O. Tesar, Staatsidee und Strafrecht, pp. 107, 119, 173—184; Carl Schmitt, 
Soziologie des Souverinitétsbegriffes, p. 32. 
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viduals or the groups be one who has the decisive word or with 
whom the sovereign power rests. “This unity”, says Thoma (Der 
Begriff der modernen Democratie. Max Weber, Erinnerungsgabe, 
Abh. p. 13) “democracy has once for all put an end to; the kings 
of olden times have now been replaced by the party-leaders — de- 
mocracy is, however, wanting in unity; the basis on which demo- 
cracy builds, is that everybody should have the same right to his 
own individual opinion.” “Democracy”, says Kelsen, “is relativism, 
but this cannot be carried through so long as the idea of sove- 
reignty is maintained. If the idea of sovereignty is maintained in 
democracy, this is changed into the most brutal dictatorship which 
in order to maintain unity eliminates all opinions which differ from 
those of the leader”.') But it is no more necessary for the forma- 
tion of unity, from an international point of view, that all should 
agree on decisive points, if only they comprehend the necessity of 
unity, than it is necessary within the States that all should agree 
on all points. Proudhon’s doctrine of the free associations of free 
men, as the strongest social formation of power, has not been able 
to rule societies, and the reason is that the necessary conditions of 
free associations, the thoroughly honest settlement of accounts has 
not been effected. We here meet the central defect in the Liberal 
State, which is that the Liberal State is a cloaked attempt to main- 
tain the sovereignty of an upper class, which is said to be no longer 
in existence. A double-sided idea of liberty has been created, a li- 
berty of the upper classes, which consists in taking the leadership, 
in governing and organizing, and a liberty of the lower classes, 
which consists of safer and more agreeable conditions of life. In 
earlier times the political and economic powers were united on the 
same hands. Proudhon wanted them to continue to be so, only the 
hands were to be the hands of the people. But, as a matter of fact, 
what has happened is that political power has fallen to the people 
through general franchise, while economic power still rests with a 
select class of capitalists while it has, at the same time, grown im- 
mensely since the final victory of the Liberal State. In the Liberal 
State a constant war has therefore been conducted between the po- 
litical and economic potentates; the latter having by all sorts of 
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ways attempted to make themselves masters of democracy, now by 
intimidation and now by bribing its leaders.‘) It may be disputed 
whether the issue of this fight depends on the governing economic 
minority being in the possession of such superior ability that every- 
body would suffer, if the economic power and administration were 
to rest with the workers themselves; this is not, however, the central 
issue. In reality there is only a very small minority among the 
people who will look askance at allowing the experts to decide those 
questions which are of importance to the whole community. Most 
people would regard it as very foolish if the incapable were al- 
lowed to decide for the capable. The cleft which divides is to be 
found in this circumstance: the leaders are given such an over- 
poweringly huge common inheritance to administrate, and in the 
administration of this they get the control of all the jobs in the 
market. Under these conditions the State assumes gradually the 
shape of a great complicated business concern where the legal order 
is made dependent on the technique which is necessary in order to 
administrate the various affairs. This growth of technical and in- 
stitutional interests, which began as early as in the days of Adam 
Smith, was completed under the evolution of the Liberal State.) 

The thorough change in the legal system of society, which thus 
takes place in the Liberal State we find best set forth and most 
clearly explained by Duguit. 


Léon Duguit, b. 1859. 


Duguit, who occupies the chair of Professor of law at Bordeaux, 
is, in many respects, a pupil of his former colleague and contempo- 
rary, Emile Durkheim; he does not, however, adopt Durkheim’s 
profound, sociological expositions. He collects all his force to prove 
that in modern society an explanation that builds on sovereignty 
is no good, and he then proceeds to examine which are the sources 
of the legal system. 


*) E. Vanderwelde, Le Socialisme contre l’Etat; K. Landauer, Die Wege zur 
Eroberung, etc.; Max Weber, Erinnerungsg. II Abh. p. 16. 

*) Newell Le Roy Sims, Society and its Surplus; C. Wissler, Man and Culture. 
Chap. XV: M. Wolfe, Conservatism, Radicalism, etc.; J. R. Kantor, An Essay 
toward an instit. Concep. of soc. Psychol. Amer. Journ. of Soc. XXVII. 
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Duguit belongs to the adherents of the Liberal State because he 
strongly advocates the liberty of the individual and regards private 
initiative as well as private property as being absolutely necessary 
— and also because he takes up an adverse attitude towards socia- 
lism, talks of the mistakes of Karl Marx and regards collectivism 
as a step back towards barbarism. It must, however, be admitted 
that he appears to maintain that the only justification for the ex- 
istence of the State is her function as the guardian of the liberty 
of the individual, at the same time as he reduced the liberty of 
man to a mere manner of speech, i. e. liberty to do one’s duty. 

Duguit does not ascribe any sovereign right, either to the will 
of the State or to the individual. Nothing becomes right because 
it is the will of the State, neither does the individual create right 
by proclaiming his will. The only binding consideration is the con- 
sideration of what serves the evolution of social life. Neither the 
State nor the individual as such possesses rights, but they have 
duties, as they both have their social functions to perform, which 
they cannot neglect without injuring society. In return they have 
a justified claim on the possession of such rights as are necessary 
for the performance of their function. In the present age the idea 
of the function of the State supersedes the idea of the right of the 
State. The authority of the State is fixed by the citizens’ demands 
of what she should perform. This is nothing new. For the power 
of the State was always based on the citizens’ belief in her useful- 
ness, and only that government remained in power for any length 
of time under whose administration society throve. From olden 
times it fell to the lot of the king to watch over order and peace 
by exercising justice, “a significant phrase”, says Duguit, “because 
it decides that the delegate of public authority has more duties than 
right and that it is his principal duty to preserve peace”.1) But those 
functions which fall to the State have grown immensely, because 
such an overpowering number of technical questions have cropped 
up which the citizens demand should be taken up for solution, as 
without the solution of these society would perish; these tasks should 
be executed without hesitation and be regularly performed. These 
tasks can be confided to the care of the State because they fall with- 


t) Léon Duguit, Souveraineté et Liberté, p. 52. 
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in the duties of the State, but are not included in her rights, and 
because it is possible under the present system of government to 
assert the responsibility of the State, a thing which was impossible 
under the old system. The activity of the State becomes equal to that 
of a large factory, where it is a question of producing the best pos- 
sible article, and where it is necessary that order should be main- 
tained for the sake of the whole businees. More and more govern- 
ment offices are needed, not because the State wants to interfere 
with everything, but because State enterprise everywhere supersedes 
private enterprise. It becomes the task of the State to see that every 
man keeps his field under cultivation, preserves his house in a good 
state, invests his capital wisely, etc. So long as you allow reason 
to guide you, your private dispositions are respected, but if you 
neglect your social duty, society is bound to interfere. It will also 
be the duty of the State to watch that nobody overworks himself ; 
nobody should be allowed to work for more than eight hours a day 
and there should be at least one day of rest a week. It also falls to 
the share of the State to provide for insurance of different kinds, 
education, etc. Every instance of an average man’s being unable 
to develop his bodily and mental strength should be regarded as 
proof of a lack in the social organization. Duguit defends the possi- 
bility of uniting State regulation and social factory administration 
with individual liberty, in the most ingenious manner.’) 

It is characteristic of this view that it centres on the necessity of 
the existence of the government offices for the function of social 
life. Just as we must have good railways, roads, and facilities of 
transport, and as the traffic in the streets of our towns and on our 
high-roads should be regulated, thus we must also have good schools 
and a satisfactory system of poor relief. Nobody feels it to be a 
violation of his liberty when he has to obey the traffic regulations, 
neither is his liberty curtailed because he has to submit to the 
rules necessary to check other kinds of social disorder. The func- 
tions of the State appear in a quite new light. In Germany, Simmel 
maintains, for instance, that the obligation which modern society 
lays on the State, to provide for the poor, does not spring from our 
increasing sympathy with the poor, but from the fact that poverty 
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is a social disorder which should be combated, just as we would 
have putrid streams and marshes, etc. destroyed. Sympathy may 
act on man individually, but it does not explain social care.’) 

Duguit regards the legal system as constantly changing, because 
it must constantly be the expression of the existing conditions within 
societies. The realistic, socialistic, and objectivistic legal system, 
which he calls the system that he advocates, is merely “I’ceuvre d’un 
jour dans lhistoire”.?) Duguit has nevertheless a vivid comprehen- 
sion of the continuity in the history of a people.*) But we do not 
get to the principles of this continuity through intuition, but only 
through a careful and close study of the life of a people.*) It 
becomes one of the most profound features of his view on the legal 
evolution of society, that the best and safest security that society 
fulfils her functions is found in the existence of a supreme court, 
whose capability and disinterestedness is above all suspicion, and 
to whose decision all, governors as well as governed, even the le- 
gislator himself not excepted, bow; a court which is able to decide 
whether a certain measure is in accordance with the law or not, 
and which in the latter case has the power to cancel it.°) 

Duguit has an extremely clear perception that through all the 
changes in society the existence of the individual must be made de- 
pendent on his fulfilling his function, i. e. his performance of the 
work which is necessary to procure his food. He also perceives that 
a difficult problem is contained in the vague status of the increased 
social values, and he follows with interest the steps which are taken 
in different countries in order to detach these increased values from 
the sphere of private ownership.*) But he does not make this quest- 
ion the centre of his examinations, and he therefore shows in an 
indisputably clear way that all regulations within the Liberal society 
become fluid, decided neither by regard for the right of the State 
nor the right of the individual, but only by the way in which a 
matter may be most usefully arranged. It becomes gradually more 


*) G. Simmel, Soziologie, p. 461. 
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and more necessary that the great businesses should be conducted 
in such a way that they are constantly in possession of the neces- 
sary capital as well as of a well-situated staff of workers who have 
no reasonable cause for declaring a strike nor any right to do so; it 
will therefore be the State who establishes the necessary establish- 
ments. But Duguit clearly perceives the danger of nursing an over- 
bearing officialdom in this way; this would have destructive con- 
sequences and should be counteracted by a thorough decentraliza- 
tion, just as the demoralization which follows from the politicians’ 
allowing themselves to be paid for their political activity, and from 
their adulteration of the whole political machinery, should be op- 
posed by making the government offices self-governing and in- 
dependent of the politicians. 

The State which we thus see shaping itself is apparently quite 
different from that which Proudhon had imagined. The State seems 
to have constantly increased in power. But it is the technical spheres 
which have taken the upper hand, the technical tasks which have 
become of the first importance. The task of the modern State has 
become the regulation of railways, street-traffic, electric light, aero- 
planes and motor-cars. The power becomes delegated to the chiefs 
of the government offices, but this is no personal power. They have 
no right to decide whether the various enterprises should be worked 
or abandoned. It is not their right or the right of the State to work 
them; it is their duty. It is open to everybody to obtain a leading 
position when he acquires the necessary skill; the necessity of pri- 
vate ownership of capital has been abandoned, at any rate theore- 
tically. 

But below this network of government undertakings, the immense 
number of private undertakings go on and it is more difficult to 
depict what happens in this sphere. Private capital seems to increase 
as a large rise in the ground-value, which is in private possession, 
takes place. The great expansion of the towns entails a correspond- 
ing increase in the value of the building-sites, and both these facts 
cause an increasing use of and growing dependency on capital. All 
these conditions may be regarded from two points of view: one is 
the increasing burden of taxation which is explained by the con- 
stantly increasing number of affairs which come under the State, 
the other is the immense, growing power over credit which the 
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banks collect in their own hands and which they try to withdraw 
from the authority of the State. This depends on the aforesaid 
strong rise in the ground-rent. The Liberal State shapes itself 
on those two groups of conditions. The common demand for a 
technically capable administration constitutes a firm kernel of in- 
terests which is common to the upper as well as to the lower 
classes. But it is in the interests of the lower classes to comprise a 
great number of things, in which the upper class takes no interest, 
in the demands for State administration, e. g. the whole social leg- 
islation. But the upper class is ready to give the lower class what it 
desires and to take it upon itself to raise the necessary capital by 
paying increased taxes. In this way the upper class pays its debt to 
the lower class. But the fact that you pay your debt through the 
payment of taxes which are, to a great extent, levied on those for 
whose benefit they are paid, and the fact that you pay them be- 
cause by this means you are allowed to keep the increased ground- 
values, do not constitute an honest way of settling the social debt. 
In spite of the increasing power of the Liberal State, in spite of 
the fact that government by the upper classes is constantly more 
set aside in political organization, in spite of the constantly growing 
possibility, by means of general franchise, to regulate private enter- 
prise, to enhance the taxes, and through measures of relief to raise 
the social standard of the lower classes, we see the trades suffering 
from all kinds of destructive disturbances, such as shortness of ca- 
pital, closed markets, unemployment, and housing difficulties. In 
addition to this we see the ever widening gap between wage-earners 
and employers, the ever growing accumulation of capital and credit 
in a few hands, while those who work for wages, and who therefore 
stand outside the struggle which is fought by the capitalists, increase 
in number. The more the Liberal State is organized in view of the 
payment of the debt to the lower classes, the greater grows the 
debt. It is owing to the private possession of the ground-values which 
have not been created by the individual, but which have been 
given to all by Nature, that no balance can ever be established. 

The Liberal State has overlooked the central point in the social 
programme, as set forth by Proudhon. In the course of the war the 
State had increased her prestige and her claims. She stood as the 
representative of the general will of the people to concentrate all 
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their efforts on one point: victory; on this point the State’s capacity 
to keep the social machinery going had proved of supreme value. 
Whether the real power in this function of the State was to be found 
in an increasing power of organization against individual liberty or 
vice versa, cannot be decided so long as it is only Proudhon’s view 
of the social movement that has been examined. We cannot cast the 
horoscope of the social movements before the contribution which 
Karl Marx made to social evolution has been laid clear. 


CHAPTER V 


SOLIDARITY 


POWER, SOVEREIGNTY, ORGANIZATION 


The social-democratic evolution which has become so predomi- 
nant in present day society may in many places assume such forms 
as make it difficult to decide what group of ideas it especially ex- 
presses. But, on the whole, it will always be seen that modern 
socialism points back towards the ideas of Marx. Socialism is a 
democratic movement, but it is more than that, as it does not only 
strive to give all individual forces liberty to move freely, but also 
makes it its object to explain exactly and definitely how the liberty 
and equality of all men may be reconciled with social order. 

Germany is the classic country of socialism, as set forth by Marx. 
This is also in harmony with the fact that unity and solidarity, 
which all democratic nations strive to realize, in Germany assume 
a somewhat different character from what they do in England and 
France. Everywhere it is a question of the relation between the 
general will and the will of the individual. Without giving a false 
impression we may say that in England and France it was a question 
of perceiving how the general will lived and grew in the individual 
wills, while in Germany it was a question of showing how the general 
will ruled over the individual wills. In England and France 
it became sympathy and solidarity which characterized the inter- 
flow of the individual wills, in Germany it became organization 
which solved the question and combined the heterogeneous parts. 
The longing for unity may be said to be the passion of the German 
people; it was this which burst the bonds of the Holy Alliance and 
bore Prussia onward to a leading position, making Bismarck, whose 
policy was that of blood and iron, the national hero of Germany. 
We find the history of those three countries expressed in their dif- 
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ferent attitudes towards unity. In England the problem of how 
parts may be connected in a manner that endures, and prevented 
from breaking away from each other, has never been to the fore. 
The history of England is not the history of the struggle of the 
kingdom to assert itself as against the counties, but a history of the 
struggle of the parts to retain their peculiar liberty within the king- 
dom. In France the struggle to keep the parts together had been 
hard and enduring, as the parts always tended to make themselves 
independent, but the fight had been definitely ended and followed 
by an era, in which the general will ruled and created a fundamental 
view of life which was stronger and nobler than the feelings of local 
patriotism. In Germany the struggle for unity was still in its begin- 
ning, and the problem became a twofold one: in the first place, 
what was it, that made the will to combine the parts in a common 
whole so strong that it was able to compel the obstinate parts into 
obeyance, and secondly, what was the value to be attached to this 
immense organization. The German State grew, in all essentials, 
greater than the individual Germans, the German sword became the 
natural symbol of the German will to unity, but it was dignified as 
the sword of a crusader. It served to strengthen civilization and 
authority everywhere, where the power of the German State reached. 
But civilization was not given by the people to the State, who ruled 
the life of the people; it was the State who spread civilization to 
the groups of nations which she governed. 

The idea of justice took on a different colouring in those three 
peoples from the above circumstances. In France and England a 
feeling of solidarity continued to make itself felt in spite of all the 
differences among the classes of the population. In Germany all 
forces flowed together in the sovereign will, and the point became 
to make the will of the State the will of the people. In France and 
England, the two great countries of the West, the ideals of civiliza- 
tion are determined by the fact, that the instincts and individual 
wills intertwine in a mental interlacement which produces the 
highest power of unity. InGermany the fundamental mental power is 
strong enough to saturate all the instincts, all the manifold dreams, 
longings and desires and give them a common tinge. In the West 
the free men, as conceived by Proudhon, are those who advocate 
the free social associations. In Germany the free men are such as 
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have gained vitality and power from the unity of the organization 
which comprehends them. 

I intend to prove that it is this struggle of the German people, 
carried on for centuries, to keep the different tribes together, 
which is at the bottom of the German spirit’s religious and philo- 
sophical dreams, at the back of Kant and Hegel’s views and of 
Marx’s social gospel. Marxism is no economic necessity. According 
to Marx’s own idea it is only the expression of a firm and invincibly 
powerful will. Marxism is a product of the same mental type of 
which Nietzsche is the foremost philosophical representative. While 
Neo-Kantianism and Neo-Hegelianism are peculiarly German mani- 
festations of the attempts of thought to assert the sole power of 
mind or reason over all spiritual efforts, Marx and Nietzsche are 
typical German representatives of the sovereign will; we shall 
precede the description of Marx by a few remarks on Nietzsche. 


Friedrich Nietzsche (1844—1900). 


We saw above that Guyau was the philosopher of solidarity and 
the advocate of the view that the State exercises her power under a 
contract, nay, that she herself is a contract (semi-contract) in all 
essentials, and that justice should be defined as a reparation of u 
disturbed balance “une justice réparative”. Nietzsche is, on the other 
hand, the philosopher of power; he regards “Justice” and “the 
State” as the ruling will. Guyau regards life as the supreme essence 
of everything — the growing intensity of life is synonymous with 
its expansion. Nietzsche maintains that expansion detracts from 
intensity. From this follows a different system of morals and a dif- 
ferent view on the cosmos. . 

Nietzsche regards life as a system of forces which endeavour to 
assert themselves. The will to power is the immediate expression of 
this self-assertion. The whole of existence consists of such more or 
Jess complicated systems of forces which act according to their 
capacity to assert themselves and overcome opposition. The inten- 
sity of life is dependent on the will to power. But the expansion 
which takes place when the living being subordinates himself to 
the whole, is so far from being an increase of vital intensity that it 
is, on the contrary, a weakening thereof. Sympathy is a mark of 
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decay and degeneration. It is not the expression of will, but the 
merging of will into feeling. The soundness of the will is first and 
foremost expressed in bodily health, in the mutual harmony of 
the physiological processes, in the regular inter-action of the nerves 
— spiritual health manifests itself in a firm will to gain one’s ends, 
wholly and fully. All the systems according to which the individual 
seeks his ends outside his own will and according to which he tries 
to justify his will by considering whether it promotes an ideal, in- 
dicates lack of inner harmony. Morality becomes the fixed idea of 
the degenerate person — religion becomes the supreme expression 
of mental strife and the mark of a guilty conscience. Man is only 
made free when he evades all responsibility.*) A free will existing 
outside the natural processes does not exist. The will is like every- 
thing else a system of forces which acts in and in conjunction with 
all the other existing systems of forces. Its freedom does not consist 
of its detachment from these, but of its power to overcome them. 

Egoism is then the essence of existence. It is merciless and he- 
sitates at nothing. Hesitation is only proof of an inner uncertainty, 
it is a sign that you are being ruled instead of ruling. This want of 
inner strength is the disease of the age. Everywhere you try to yield 
and compromise. Nobody believes in himeelf. Nietzsche calls to the 
Gods to bestow this insanity on him; belief in himself. Life is not a 
growth by which you are merged into something else, but an ex- 
tension of your own powers. In the Caesaric will we stamp our age 
with our ideas, and they are valid because we will them to be so. 
Egoism is one with justice. There is nothing that is good in itself; 
the only good which is actual greatness is power, unscrupulousness, 
what men in their weakness designate as evil. 

There is no truth valid in itself. “Erkenntniss” is only an in- 
strument of carrying one’s will through. Not truth, but struggle is 
the fundamental logical principle. Nietzsche here points out the 
indubitably correct fact that in guiding our thoughts according to 
a disinterested logical principle, we do so because this principle 
is the expression of a dominating interest, in relation to which we 
have no hesitation in abandoning everything else. Within the scope 
which is given by this interest we allow our imagination and mental 


*) Friedrich Nietzsche: Menschliches Allzumenschliches, III & IV. 
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riches to develop; we do not destroy it, we control it. But logic is 
not the chief aim of “Erkenntniss” — the aim of “Erkenntniss” is 
to become an instrument of our vital instinct. The vital instinct is 
not a thoughtless wavering between this and that, but a firm will 
to assert itself. Man does not live in the enjoyment of this or that 
pleasure, but in the work he creates.’) Discipline and control of the 
instincts are necessary in order to create; the object is not to weaken 
the instincts, but to control them. It is therefore quite wrong when 
it has been attempted from different sides to draw a parallel be- 
tween Nietzsche and Kallikles. The latter wants to work — this is 
the main point of resemblance — but he lacks that which Nietzsche 
never tires of asserting, the capacity to bear suffering for the sake 
of one’s work. It demands the hard schooling of discipline to con- 
centrate on one’s work without scruples and inner uncertainty — 
mental suffering is inseparably connected with a strong will.?) 
Nietzsche was filled with enthusiasm for the old Greek culture, 
for the heroes of Homer, for the great leading politicians and their 
unscrupulous exercise of power. The heads, the leaders, the super- 
men are those who give their age its stamp, not by submitting to 
the masses and making themselves solidaric with them, but by com- 
pelling the masses to follow them and become united with them in 
common work. Culture is a pyramid, where mediocrity and weak 
wills have their place at the bottom, but where the top is formed 
of the will which is powerful enough never to doubt of itself and 
its capacity to force all the petty interests of the masses into sub- 
ordination. This is not a question of happiness, but a question of 
work. | 
Nietzsche turns against Kant with contempt. There is no absolute 
duty. — But — in reality he wants the same as Kant — a 
will, that exists per se, absolutely and unconditionally. The 
will is by both of them conceived as the strong hand which 
pigeonholes all feelings and impulses in their right places. There 
was so much affinity with Nietzsche’s views in Guyau’s “pouvoir 
c'est devoir” as to make Nietzsche study his works eagerly and pro- 
vide them with marginal notes. But the cleft which divides them 


1) Fr. Nietzsche, Die fréhliche Wissenschaft. Vol. VI. 
*) Fr. Nietzsche, Also sprach Zarathustra. Vol. VII. 
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is deep; it is to be found in a quite different psychological explana- 
tion of sympathy. Guyau regards sympathy as an unconscious reson- 
ance in us of what moves our fellow-men; Nietzsche regards sym- 
pathy as a feeling which is produced in us because we are friends 
with those whose wills agree with ours and enemies of those whose 
wills differ from ours. Social instititutions are not the result of 
man’s sympathy with his fellow-men, but of a uniting and sustaining 
will which, regardless of the welfare of the individual, makes itself 
master of al] the resources of society. On this point Nietzsche is 
much nearer to Kant than is Guyau. The will’s independence of the 
impulses, its violent and self-sufficient intensity makes it sovereign 
— while in Guyau’s view it takes rather the character of an obses- 
sion. “Sympathy”, asserts Nietzsche, “has not gained power by 
growing, but it has grown, because men wanted it to grow”. 

Nietzsche transforms the absolute ideas, as set forth by Hegel, 
into a doctrine of the right of the superman. The doctrine of the 
prerogatives of the élite which became known in France in the 
writings of Cousin and Renan is, in the form given to it by Hegel, 
closely akin to the doctrine of Nietzsche. Renan declared that the 
object of humanity was to produce great men. It is the fate of the 
great majority to be sacrificed for the benefit of the whole. Man- 
kind lives only through its great men — if they lose their power, 
all progress will be put an end to. History is one great proof of 
how little the happiness of the individual man or the individual 
generation counts. Nature works for her secret aims which are only 
glimpsed momentarily by a few men, while all the rest of humanity 
live and think per procurationem.') Nietzsche does not see mankind 
as working towards and end, but he emphasizes strongly that the 
great man is great by virtue of the scope given to his desire — the 
greatest man is, however, he, who defines the values, and rules the 
will of millennia, by deciding which minds are the greatest.”) 

It is not the doctrine of the imperial will which is peculiar to 
Nietzsche,*) but his wholesale rejection of the idea of evolution. In 
Nietzsche’s view existence is chaos, There are no secret natural pur- 


*) E. Renan, Dialogues et fragments philosophiques, pp. 98, 103, 130, ff. 

*) Fr. Nietzsche, Der Wille zur Macht, pp. 152, 187, 933, 999. W.W.X. 

*) Nietzsche felt a profound regard for Emerson and many regard Emerson 
as a precursor of Nietzsche: R. Michaud, Autour d’Emerson, 1924. 
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poses, no inner harmony of the wills, only the striving of one will 
to subject the other. In the profound pain which it is the fate of 
the sovereign will to suffer Nietzsche includes the consciousness of 
isolation, which inevitably falls to the share of the ruler. 

Nietzsche’s view on life is crowned by an idea of the cosmos 
where he distinguishes definitely between the causal connections in 
the world and solidarity. The systems of power of which existence 
consists and which each in turn tries to overcome the others, all fol- 
low the laws of causality. But it is not the laws which rule the 
world; it is the force of the system of power. One system of power 
follows constantly on another, and there are never two alike. But 
the variety of those systems of power is restricted; thus existence 
does not become an ever continuous series, but an eternal cycle. 
When one cycle has ended, another begins which passes just like 
the preceding one.’) It is the old Greek idea of the cycle which 
re-appears in Nietsche’s writings, it becomes his way of expressing 
that existence has no aim towards which it is striving, but that the 
values are values per se, and not by their prospective value. 

It is difficult to define Nietzsche’s train of ideas in relation to 
all the political problems of life. Regarded from the point of view 
of the motives of the individual his doctrine is the most thorough 
egoism that can be imagined; in the individual’s own will is found 
all explanation of what he wants and the individuals are at bottom 
completely independent of each other; what happens, happens by 
virtue of the predominance of a system of power, and this predo- 
minance is not justified by serving a purpose. Looked at from the 
point of view of the manifestation of the will Nietzeche’s doctrine 
is, however, a complete abolition of egoism. It is not the individual 
and his pleasure that becomes the central point, but work. For the 
sake of work the individual sacrifices his own impulses just as re- 
lentlessly as the private interests of his fellow-men. He must be able 
to bear suffering. “He who cannot command, must obey. There are 
many who are able to command themselves, but they may fall short 
of also obeying themselves”.*) All the petty intelligences combine 


*) Fr. Nietzsche, Werke VI. Die evige Wiederkunft. Meine Lehre sagt: so 
leben, dass du wiinschen musst wieder zu leben, ist die Aufgabe. § 27. Nur wer 
sein Dasein fiir ewig wiederholungsfahig halt, bleibt tibg. § 32. 

*) Fr. Nietzsche: Also sprach Zarathrustra. W.W. VII, p. 291. 
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and prescribe a system of morality which chains the strong in 
bonds; they create no work, they only prevent its fulfilment. It is 
the Caesaric will that creates work. But, in reality, this means that 
Caesar, the individual, disappears behind Caesar, the builder of the 
State, and Nietzsche’s flaming anger against the herd-mind and 
his praise of the superman becomes a theory of the strong authori- 
tative State that compels all the individual wills to combine in the 
one great work, which is: the power of the State, the assertion of 
the State, the victory of the State. The strong man is estimated 
rightly only by the work he wants to perform: “a right you can 
seize by force you shall not ask for”. The State is not created by 
the goodwill of the citizens; but it is the State that compels their 
wills. In the State we measure all right according to whether it is 
in close connection with the sovereign measure of right, which is 
work, concrete and practical. As the sovereign measure of right the 
jurisprudents generally set the vague word “justice”; but what is 
justice, practically? Justice is written on the tables of eternity; but 
does this not mean that all that has been written on the tables of 
eternity is just? All that contributes to strengthen society is ju- 
stice.1) 

This train of ideas belongs to Nietzsche and the German people. 
They replace the superman by the State. Men cannot control the 
natural laws, but they can utilize them, and if they want to build 
a State, they must construct it in such a way that it is able to sur- 
vive and not build it in any accidental way. This point of view 
was already set forth by Thomas More. A nation may for a short 
period prosper by injustice, but not for any length of time; this 
may be called a moral maxim. It only expresses a tautology; that 
which produces a passing advantage, but in the end a mortal injury, 
is injustice. If the State submits to the desires of the citizens and 
allows herself to be ruled by their demand for well-being, she lacks 
a fixed principle and a firm will, and she must die. In practical po- 
litics this means that a State cannot make justice her foremost ob- 
ject, if justice is synonymous with sympathy, and respect for liberty 
and equality; all such considerations may be beneficent to a certain 
extent, 1. e. only in so far as they are recognized as the best means 


*) Th. Nixon Carver, Essays in social Justice. 1915. 
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of making the State strong and lasting. As it is wrong in private 
morality to make sympathy the guiding principle, so it is also wrong 
in public morality; it should not be given a free course, but it 
should be controlled and judged and only be allowed to spread to 
such a degree as is vouchsafed by the sovereign standard which is 
the power and stability of the State. “He is the greatest man”, 
wrote Nietzsche, “who defines the values and rules the wills of mil- 
lennia by ruling the greatest minds”. 

It is this consciousness that the strength and survival of the State 
is the highest purpose which determines all the separate manifesta- 
tions of the will of the State which we find as a characteristic 
feature everywhere in Germany. In the Western countries, order, 
equality and a feeling of justice are taken as a foundation, and then 
the State and the legal order are instituted in accordance with these 
demands. In Germany the State is regarded as the foundation, and 
order, equality and a feeling of justice are taken as conditions 
which serve to strengthen the State. The more certain this percep- 
tion becomes, the more the difference between those two views dis- 
appears; but everywhere, where this perception is wanting, the dif- 
ference becomes more pronounced. In the Western countries the 
gaps in the perception will then be repaired by giving the State 
a form which perhaps weakens it, in Germany by giving justice a 
form which perhaps curtails both order, equality and the feeling of 
justice. In the Western countries a critical standard of these ideas 
is wanting, in Germany there is no critical standard of the power of 
the State. In the Western countries there is a tendency towards let- 
ting the State dissolve into individuals and their mutual relation- 
ships; in Germany there is a tendency to place the State outside 
or above the individuals. 


Thering. 


About ten years before Nietzsche’s aphorisms were published, 
Thering (1818—1892) set forth the points of view, which we have 
presented above, in his book “Der Zweck im Recht”.') Already in 
his book “Der Kampf ums Recht, 1872”, he had strongly empha- 


*) R. v. Ihering, Der Zweck im Recht. The first volume came in 1877, the 
second volume in 1885. 
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sized the fact that right is created by a struggle of the wills and 
that it decays if the individuals do not manifest a strong will to 
maintain it. The State is an organization which is, at any period, 
determined by the relation of power of the classes; the strong man 
governs his relation to the weak and obtains greater rights; the 
strong man gets the lion’s share. The more powerful class influence 
the legal system by their superior power. Ihering calls this “un- 
equal right” a “modus vivendi” for the peaceful social life among 
the strong and weak.?) But the problem is not a question of how 
the strong may gain power over the weak; it is only a question of 
how such a system may appear to be a legal system, and how un- 
equal right may be acknowledged to be just. 

The kernel of this problem we find, according to IThering’s 
opinion, in the advantages which this legal system offers in com- 
parison with a merely arbitrary exercise of power. In the first 
place, it offers the advantage of regularity in contrast to irregularity. 
What is subject to and follows from a general rule is just. By the 
general rule an expectation is created of what will happen in any 
given case. As the natural laws give us a feeling of security in the 
way in which we behave towards the objects of Nature, legal order 
gives security in our judgment of the intentions of our fellow- 
beings.®) Every intention which deviates from this rule is arbitrary 
and creates uncertainty. Regularity (Gleichmissigkeit) is therefore 
the first mark of legal order. But this circumstance contains a 
thorough transformation of the relation of power. The strong in- 
dividual has instituted the legal system, but he has also made him- 
self subject to it and in this way surrendered his arbitrary will. In 
thus binding himself the strong individual becomes not only master 
and oppressor, but also protector, who gives the weak a fundamental 
good, security in expectation. The value of this good thing is shown 
by its necessity in the world of economics; the ground-values would, 
for instance, be far higher in Turkey if there was security for life 
and property. Every revolution is a lesson in the value of order 


(Schulstunde der Geschichte) .*) 


*) R. v. Ihering, Der Zweck im Recht. I. p. 432. 
*) Opus cit. I, pp. 274—287. 

*) Opus cit. I, p. 434. 

*) Opus cit. I, p. 437. 
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But however important it is that the sovereignty of custom is 
maintained — this does not express the full idea of justice. An- 
other fact should also be taken into consideration — the fixed law 
should also be the just law.1) The necessary conditions for this are, 
in the first place, that the individuals are treated equally (equality) 
and, in the second place, that the way in which they are treated 
agrees with the purpose which the entire organization is to serve. 
Equality, the fact that the individuals are treated impartially does 
not mean that no distinction is made in the treatment of personal- 
ities; the worth of the different personalities is not the same. The 
fact that they differ in a great number of casual qualities does not 
justify a different law; but their different value in relation to the 
highest purpose, which is the welfare of the State, justifies such 
difference in the law. The legal order is just, when it gives every- 
body what is due to him according to his service for the benefit 
of the State. In the Roman Empire the principle of equality was 
carried through exactly in this way.”?) Equality is the leading prin- 
ciple of organization in society; if a society is to thrive it must be 
able to reckon with all the members’ full co-operation for the 
benefit of society; the society should therefore pay everybody fully 
for his work. To put it briefly, it is the benefit of society and not 
that of the single individual, which should be made the standard. 

The State is the power that safeguards the interests of society. The 
State is the group of individuals who are best fitted for doing so; 
the quality of excellence of a State may be measured by the degree 
to which she places the governmental powers in the hands of those 
individuals who are best able to promote her welfare. Politics are 
then, briefly, the wide, comprehensive interest, the eyes of those 
who are able to take in a wider sphere.*) 

The final transition from a state of the government of power to 
a legal system is effected, if the existing social system is supported 
by the feeling of justice. This means an acknowledgment of the 
supreme purpose — the existing system is recognized as being suited 
for the fulfilment of this purpose and every violation of it is con- 
demned. So far it is of no significance whether the power of theState 


') R. Stammler, Die Lehre von dem richtigen Recht, 1902. 
*) R. v. Ihering, Der Zweck im Recht. I, p. 289. 
*®) Opus cit. p. 438. 
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is placed in the hands of those, who are selected by a minority 
or by a majority; as a matter of course it always rests in a few 
hands. Who are to select them ought to depend on the fact, who 
can do so best, and not on one orother inherent right of humanity. 
Ihering points out how the regard for the interest of the State 
colours the whole system of law. He asserts that the State 
has never acknowledged the lawfulness of private property. 
What we call private property is only a form of proprietor- 
ship which the State acknowledges as serving her interests, and 
which she acknowledges from this point of view only.1) Ihering 
therefore contests the individual points of view which were advo- 
cated, amongst others by Humboldt in his youthful writings, and 
which were advocated by John S. Mill in his book on liberty.’) 

The State is the government of the strong over the weak. Based 
as it is on power it can only be maintained as a lasting order in the 
course of the ages if it really makes society stronger. In the course 
of time it is altered in accordance with the experience which is 
made of the things which best serve the power and life of society. 
Ihering himeelf lived and wrote under the influence of the institu- 
tion of the German Empire and Bismarck’s statesmanship. Bismarck 
was the autocrat, but, at the same time, the founder of a fixed legal 
order. In order to fight the short-sighted interests of the many small 
States he was obliged to appeal to the whole nation; the German 
“Reichstag” became an expression of general franchise. But it never, 
for a moment, occurred to him to place the real decision in its 
hands. It was to back him in his efforts, but it should not prescribe 
him his duties. This was also Ihering’s view. 

In his examinations of the moral form which the civilization of 
a nation assumes, he loses himself in a long series of far-reaching 
reflections, the nucleus of which is that all morality depends on 
national customs. “Der Staat” creates “die Sittlichkeit”.?) He shows 
how the decisive moral standards contain a valuation of the indivi- 
dual’s attitude towards the social good together with a corresponding 
distinction between high and low. Politeness, respect, benevolence, 


*) Opus cit. I, pp. 405—408. 
*) Opus cit. I, pp. 42], 424, 430. 
*) Opus cit. Vol. I. 
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decency, etc. contain a variety of shades, of the high-stationed indi- 
vidual’s condescension and the low-stationed’s humility. Through 
all the perversions which this state of affairs may produce by re- 
placing inner value by an external dignity runs, however, an 
acknowledgment that man should be judged by the work he per- 
forms, first and foremost, by the highest kind of work, the welfare 
of society, which is superior to that of the individuals. 

If we were to make a conclusion on the basis of Ihering’s un- 
completed work it must be, as follows: a democratic government 
must be built up on a democratic civilization, which consists in all 
the citizens’ equal will to serve the whole and their equal capacity 
to judge of the demands of the whole. Not without the greatest 
danger to society may a democracy be built up on the basis of the 
immediate interests of the individual in preference to the regard for 
society. If democracy better than a minority of strong men is able 
to put an end to arbitrariness and secure the power and existence 
of society, democracy is the stronger and better suited kind of 
government. But if, on the other hand, democracy takes the power 
because it represents the majority, then it has no right, then it is, 
to use Nietzsche’s expression, “a herd-animal which must obey and 
has no right to command”. 

In France the movement took a democratic direction because the 
misery of the country pronounced its condemnation of the govern- 
ment by the élite; in Germany democracy won its way because it 
came to act by way of a support to a system of power which had 
lately gained great victories. But in both places, if we go below 
the surface, it was a question of asserting the power of the State 
over the individuals. [hering supports his views on Rousseau’s as- 
sertion that the common weal is not the sum of the individuals’ in- 
terests, but the subordination of these interests to the common weal. 
“If the citizen wants to enjoy the rights of a citizen without ful- 
filling the duties of a subject, he commits an injustice which, if 
allowed to continue, entails the ruin of the State.1) In France and 
England the Liberal State became the humanitarian State which 
allowed the people to partake in the government for their own sake, 
it was said, while she did so actually for her own benefit in order 


*) J. J. Rousseau, Contrat social I. Chap. VII. 
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to preserve the power in the hands of those who controlled the in- 
heritance of the people. In Germany social legislation appeared 
more undisguised, in part as the potentate’s means of ruling the 
masses, in part as an evidence of their capacity to govern and give 
the State a firm organization. French sympathy, English common 
sense, and German State socialism are all upper class movements 
which condescend in granting privileges and which in spite of all 
equality they give the citizens, maintain the fundamental difference 
between the strong individuals who create the State and admini- 
strate it, and the weak who live under her protection and benefit 
therefrom. We might still consider it a task to write an “Apologie” 
of the State, as Ihering calls it, in all countries in order to prove 
that the State is not a metaphysical being, but the organized power 
of the strong minority over the weak majority.) 

Ihering is the juridical representative of the will to power of 
which Nietzsche was the philosophical representative. Socialism is 
the social representative or manifestation of the will to power as a 
decisive factor. “It is power we want”, said Karl Marx, “and not 
justice or charity”. The abolition of poverty was the object of the 
well-intentioned upper-class, but it was not the actual demand of 
the proletariat. In all the movements which met in Chartism or in 
the anarchy of Proudhon, poverty represented the great injustice 
and suffering which existing, society measured by its own ideas of ju- 
stice, inflicted on the lower classes. They advocated the interests of the 
working class as the most suffering class, and only from the point 
of view of the most suffering class did the proletariat exist in their 
eyes.) According to Karl Marx’s view it was the class-conscious pro- 
letarian’s will to power which formed the nucleus of socialism. Its 
theory was developed in the “Internationale” before the Franco- 
German war. In the succeeding time it appeared on the political 
scene. It is the most powerful fulfilment of Nietzsche’s doctrine. 
It is one of the many systems of power which crop up in the world; 
it is a system that is going to subject all others by virtue of its 
strength. The theory of socialism was formed a generation before 
Nietzsche, but it contributed to a great extent to prove that the 


*) R. v. Ihering, Der Zweck im Recht I, p. 436. 
*) The Communist Manifesto (Published by the Danish Social Democratic 
Party in 1907). 
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actual nucleus of the old philosophy of evolution, to which Hegel 
had given an idealistic colouring, was the will to power which Nietz- 
sche attempted to show as the governing force of existence. 


Karl Marx (1818—1883). 


In his youth Karl Marx was profoundly moved by Hegel’s doctrine 
of the absolute idea. We have already mentioned above Marx’s re- 
lation to Hegel and the doctrine of the course of history and fate 
which Hegel expressed so powerfully. The State was in his view 
the organization which held together the number of inter-actions 
which constitute life in that society (Gesellschaft), which we call 
civic society.1) Marx never emancipated himself from Hegel’s view 
of history and his doctrine of inter-actions which we call “dialec- 
tics”, but he transformed the idealism of Hegel into a thorough 
realism. In the struggles within civil society he found the basis of 
those principles which took shape and power in State and Law, 
while Hegel found the basis of the legal order in the ideal power 
which governed the conflicts in civic society. As Marx said himeelf, 
he turned Hegel upside-down. In his preface to the second edition 
of “Das Kapital”, 1873, he wrote that he regarded his dialectical 
method “not only as differing from, but as directly counter to that 
of Hegel”. In Hegel’s view the process of thinking, which under the 
name “idea” he transforms into an independent essence, “Subjekt”, 
is the builder of reality, “Demiurg”; reality is only its external ap- 
pearance. “In my philosophy the ideal is, on the contrary, nothing 
but matter transformed and transmuted into the brains of man.”?) 
Already in 1843 Marx had criticized Hegel on the basis of the real- 
istic idea of which Feuerbach became the spokesman and, during 
the following years, he developed his philosophy in the system 
which was called “the materialistic view of history”, and which he 
in 1859 described in the preface to his pamphlet “Zur Kritik der 
politischen Oekonomie (LV)”. 

By the term “the materialistic view of history” Marx wants to 
show that civic society is formed predominantly by economic con- 
ditions, which are independent of man’s will, but which are organ- 


*) G. W. F. Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, § 289. 
*) Karl Marx, Das Kapital, 6te Auflage. 1906. I. XVII. 
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ized by means of customs and habits, which constitute the legal and 
political superstructure which we call the State. It is not man’s 
consciousness that determines his existence, but it is, vice versa, his 
social existence which determines his consciousness. Hegel said that 
everything real was rational and everything that was rational was 
real. Marx adds to this, that the real is only real so long as it is 
rational; a different way of expressing that reality is continuity and 
that reason too is continuity. In natural science we constantly re- 
place one image of the cosmos by another, according as our ex- 
perience grows and it becomes possible to make our constructions 
more connected. The image of the cosmos at which we stop is at 
any time that which we imagine to be right. What is order and 
continuity is not taught us by reason; we only learn that by watch- 
ing how Nature creates it. The true object of Nature is not a goal 
towards which she strives under all, even the most various, circum- 
stances, but the state which she has actually reached at any given 
period. The true society is that which is created through the mutual 
inter-action of social events. The rules and principles according to 
which we organize these conditions are not the fabric of our imagi- 
nation, but they change with actual social conditions. Real man is 
not isolated man, but social man who only exists by his life in 
society together with others to whom his relation differs according 
to the different economic conditions, which are created by Nature 
and to which man is subjected. What is good or evil at any time is 
determind by this standard: “does it promote or hamper the evolu- 
tion of man’s social qualities?” At any time, that form of govern- 
ment will consequently gain respect and prosperity which, under 
the existing conditions, best expresses the necessary conditions of 
social relations.’) Just as we make cloth and linen according to dif- 
ferent methods under various conditions, we also make our social 
institutions. With the acquisition of new forces of production the 
methods of production are altered and with them the social con- 
ditions under which we live.?) It is emphasized in the communist 
manifesto that man’s ideas, views, and conceptions change together 
with his conditions of life and social existence. The dominating 


*) Karl Marx, Das Elend der Philosophie, p. 181. 
*) Opus cit. p. 100. 
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ideas of any given period were always the ideas of the ruling 
class.*) 

Marx accuses Proudhon unjustly of having no perception of the 
interdependence of mind and political economy. Proudhon con- 
ceived national economy as being of far-reaching importance, Marx 
looked on it as a fundamental science. We shall presently go further 
into the difference between these two views.') “Marx’s own doc- 
trine”, writes Steffen, “sprung from abstract philosophical ideas, 
and his economic theories took the form, which they much neces- 
sarily take, in order to support his view of history which was 
founded on philosophy. At that time he had no national-economic 
insight worth mentioning”.?) Bernstein, who thinks that Marx al- 
ready then had real insight in economy,*) maintains that exactly 
for that reason it becomes more inconceivable that Marx allowed 
himself to be led by speculative ideas; he accounts for this by ima- 
gining that Marx had not himself got rid of the influence of Hegel. 

The civilization of any period depends on the possibilities of pro- 
duction and within this civilization life will go on being lived 
under unchanged principles. But with new possibilities of produc- 
tion there comes a stage when the existing forms of civilization, 
instead of having a beneficent effect, act as a drag; man’s social 
nature reacts against this pressure and creates through revolution 
new forms of life, which are better calculated to utilize the new 
possibilities. These new forms are, in reality, only new causal ef- 
fects, brought about by the wants of the social individual. The pro- 
cess is completely regular; but this does not mean that there must 
necessarily be a fundamental connection between the different 
stages. What at one time seemed to be legally right, need not be 
related to the ideas of law of earlier periods, or to be more perfect 
as an expression of the social will. The only thing that is new is 
the appearance of the social will under new conditions. 

A conflict has raged and is still raging concerning the nature of 
Marx’s materialistic view of history. This conflict is easy to account 
for. By the term materialism we understand that the higher and 


1) Karl Marx, Manifest, p. 26. 

?) K. Vorlinder, Kant und Marx, pp. 39—58. 

*) G. Steffen, Marx och Materialismen, pp. 36, 41. 
*) E. Bernstein, Die Voraussetzungen etc. p. 22. 
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more composite is to be explained as developing from the lower 
and more simple. Auguste Comte maintained that materialism is 
impossible as you always advance from the lower to the higher by 
means of a jump only. Already Pascal maintained definitely that 
the different phases of existence are not mutually connected, we al- 
ways pass without any intermediate stage from one dimension to 
the next, from the body to the mind, from the mind to the heart. 
In the first fifty years of the last century a discussion was carried 
on as to whether life might be explained on merely physical and 
chemical presuppositions, and whether mind might be explained 
as growing out of life. Comte did not consider the latter question a 
proper problem, but he regarded the former as one. Physics and che- 
mistry furnish us with the elements, and on the basis of these we ex- 
plain the wholes; where it is a question of the phenomena of life, 
however, we must make the whole our basis. The problem concen- 
trated itself in the question: “Is there anything spontaneous in Na- 
ture, or is all apparent spontaneity in reality only a form of passive 
causal happenings”? Claude Bernard (1813—1878) denied ab- 
solutely the existence of anything spontaneous. The apparently 
spontaneous event is produced by the formation of composite 
wholes, the organism, by the fact that a change in any one part of 
the whole produces changes in other parts of the whole, and that 
every organism therefore reacts against all influences in its own 
particular way.’) This means briefly that every system of power 
which arises in the world is a product of circumstances effected by 
causality and that it has had no influence on its own formation — 
but that every system of power that arises acts in ways which can- 
not all be deduced from the processes which formed it, they being 
also determined by the system of power itself. All idealism depends 
on the action of the system of power itself, and this does not be- 
come an illusion because we prove its origin to have been in Nature, 
where it did not yet exist. In the later years Cunow and others 
have successfully attempted to prove that Marx took the term 
“materialism” in another sense than an anti-idealistic one, i. e. his 
materialistic view of history was a realistic, scientific view which 


*) Claude Bernard, La science expérimentale, pp. 44, 47, 158. Introduction a 
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he set up against such idealistic fabrics of the imagination as Feuer- 
bach’s explanation that.man is what he eats. Just as little as Feuer- 
bach took a degrading view on life, can the materialism, as set forth 
by Marx, be regarded as a proof that man is only interested in food 
and drink and his materialistic wants. 

Gustav Steffen was right when he maintained that Marx in his 
view of history pronounced himself against every kind of self- 
activity, spontaneity, and that he in doing so acknowledged the ma- 
terialism of natural science. Whether Steffen also was right in look- 
ing for a proof that Marx here as elsewhere falls short of logical 
sharpness and philosophical strictness I regard as more doubtful.*) 
Marx did not want to make natural scientific materialism the basis 
of a new conception of the relation of the ideas which influence the 
minds of the most eminent men and of the natural processes which 
influence the minds of the crowd. If we emphasize natural scientific 
materialism, the play-ground for the human mind would be reduced 
to naught, and Marx would be only a second Biichner, and it would 
not be possible for him to explain how man was able to make new 
inventions as these are not in their nature material processes.?) The 
problems which occupy Marx are quite different. He sets aside the 
regulation of society which the State is said to exercise by virtue of 
metaphysical, philosophical, and juridical ideas — and sees all the 
really important new formations in societies as arising from the my- 
riad of conflicts, accidents, quarrels and agreements which are 
gradually fixed by the State. Technical knowledge is of course the 
necessary conditions for production. But Marx takes no interest 
in technique; he concentrates his interest on the possibilities of pro- 
duction which are found in men’s life together in society. Legal 
systems which originate in such circumstances will arise and receive 
their hall-mark through their practical influence. While legal sy- 
stems which have been created by the State on the basis of tho- 
roughly well-considered ideas, and which theState uses all her power 
to bring into application, will die and vanish. Marx pronounces him- 
self very clearly on this point in his preface to the first edition of 
“Das Kapital”. One nation may learn from another nation, but no 


*) Gustav Steffen, Marx och Materialismen, pp. 24, 26. 
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nation may, even though she has found out the natural law for her 
evolution (Bewegung), skip and eet aside the stages of evolution 
determined by Nature; it is only possible to shorten and temper her 
pangs of birth.") 

Bernstein calls attention to the fact that in the case of the ma- 
terialistic view of history, it is not necessarily only the material 
powers of production which decide evolution.?) Marx’s sayings in 
the preface to “Zur Kritik der politischen OGkonomie” cannot be 
made out to prove that he attached any significance to the con- 
ditions of production. The forms of law, political, juridical, and 
philosophical theories, religious views and dogmas are all influences 
which react on the historical conflicts and in many cases they deter- 
mine their forms to a high degree.*) “But”, writes Bernstein, “phi- 
losophical or natural scientific materialism is of a deterministic na- 
ture; Marx’s view on history is not deterministic, it does not 
ascribe to the economic basis of the life of the nation an uncon- 
ditionally determining influence on its forms”.*) But this assertion 
does not hold good if we leave the influence of philosophical ideas 
out of consideration. Max Adler attempts in the same way to get 
round materialism in order to subject Marx’s doctrine to a trans 
formation in harmony with Kant’s ideas. “The one thing necessary, 
in order to understand the materialistic view of history, and to rid 
it of the misunderstanding which deprives it of all sense,-is”, he 
writes, “to rid it of the word “materialism” and to lay the main 
weight on a thorough determinism”.®) If determinism can only be 
saved by giving up the doctrine of the preponderant influence of 
economic conditions and if this can only be given up by surrender- 
ing the most characteristic and important part of Marxism, it is 
true, that we are faced with an inevitable and merciless rod of iron 
in which so-called scientific socialism has been caught and is kept 
a prisoner.®) But the real truth is that the doctrine of economics is 


*) Karl Marx, Das Kapital I. 1909, VIII. 

*) K. Vorlinder, Kant und Marx, pp. 72, 187. 
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not the basis of the materialistic view of history, but it has, on the 
contrary, been constructed in accordance with this and with the 
inheritance of the dialectics set forth by Hegel.') 

It is essential to understand the connection which Marx sees be- 
tween the system of law and the life of trade. In his famous work 
“Wirtschaft und Recht nach der materialistischen Geschichtauffas- 
sung, 1896”, Stammler confirms Marx’s view that the closets con- 
nection exists between those two things, that they are in reality 
one.”?) But he denies that the legal system is determined by the 
possibilities of trade and production. The reverse is more likely to 
be the case. There are always several ways of organizing the con- 
ditions of trade, and therefore the law does not express the way 
in which production should be organized, but the way in which we 
want it to be organized. This is precisely opposite to Marx’s view. 
In Stammler’s opinion the will regulates production and it varies 
according to the way in which we want to regulate social life.*) To 
be sure, it is always a question of organizing the forces, but what 
is this but subjecting them to an external rule?*) Legislation is 
only man’s attempt at governing and guiding the wild and wanton 
powers of social production.®) All law is fixed (gesetztes) law, and 
whether it is legal depends on its accordance with the true object 
of law.°) Everything depends on what is the true object of law; 
Stammler defines it after the manner of Kant in a critical way as 
an association of free men. “It is”, says Stammler, in a somewhat 
obscure manner, “not itself a legal system but a method according 
to which we define it.”’) Whether this agrees with Marx’s commun- 
istic ideal is a different question, it does not, at all events, follow 
necessarily from the forces of production. In the masses socialism 
builds on a hope of and a striving for social justice, but this hope 
is determined by the way in which the existing legal order has 
hitherto been carried through. This is however far from being 


1) G. Steffen, Marx och Materialismen, pp. 36, 41, 111. 
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Marx’s point of view. He does not regard the carrying through of 
socialism as being conditioned by its serviceableness, but simply as 
a necessity.’) 

But precisely on this point the great contrast between Marx and 
Kant reveals itself. In his minute critique of Stammler, Binder has 
emphasized both the restricted way in which he used Kant’s phi- 
losophy and its irreconcilability with that of Marx. As far as Kant 
is concerned we should never lose sight of his attitude towards the 
“empirical” and the “a priori” in all branches of science. The theo- 
retical sciences are constituted through the application of experience 
according to the category of causality. Without causality experience 
is blind, but without experience causality is void. It is through their 
co-operation that the empirical world is built. Liberty is the category 
that contains practical experience — this category is analogous with 
the category of causality, and empirical social life constitutes the 
material to which the category of liberty may be applied. Without 
social life the category of liberty is void, without the category of 
liberty the material of social life is blind. But the question is pre- 
cisely whether Marx operates with these “a priori” and empirical 
conditions. Already Hegel took up a quite different attitude, as he 
considered the “a priori”, in so far as it existed, not as the 
stamp which our consciousness imprints on our material, but 
as the material being which gradually develops itself from the 
spirit. The categories are not in Hegel’s view and still less in 
Marx’s view that which characterize the whole process, but rather 
an historical registry of the forms which appear in the course of 
time. According to Kant’s and Stammler’s views law must always, 
under the most various conditions, be of the same nature, and that 
which we call the ideal basis of law; in Hegel’s view law is a world- 
process of all-powerful character, and in Marx’s view it is the con- 
quering power, but it is not of the same structure in one period as 
in the next. This means an enormous spiritual difference between 
the world as conceived by Kant, which takes the category of liberty 
as its moral foundation, and causality as its physical foundation, 
and the world as conceived by Hegel and Marx which is based on 
power, no matter how it may be in other respects. We may say of 
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the world of Kant that it was small and circumscribed, and that 
every single moral individual found his work cut out for him in 
this world through his capability and power. In the world as con- 
ceived by Marx the individual does not exist, but there is only a 
world, a society. If there is an evolution there is of course a causal 
connection between the social forms; but the forms which in one 
society were the central powers and created admiration and called 
forth care and cultivation, will perhaps in the next society be spread 
to the four winds of heaven and be replaced by forms of different 
dimensions and functions. 

As regards Kant’s and Marx’s moral valuation Cunow maintains’) 
that Kant’s rigid and narrow moral rules would constantly bring 
us into conflict with life. We have a vivid feeling of Marx’s rebellion 
against the Philistines, the customs, and rules of law which hemmed 
in life. His sympathy with the communist group of workers in Eng- 
land who wanted to carry the ideas of Owen and his followers into 
effect, must once more be clear to us in his proletarian manifesto 
and show us what was his idea of the world. It was first and foremost 
his irreconcilable disapproval of poverty and of the society that 
allowed it to exist. The proletariat, as Rosenzweig wrote, came to 
stand as the general term for the social power which governed the 
world, excepting nothing, comprising everything, the place of birth 
of all conflicts and movements, but curtailed and confined by the 
possessors of private property. Private property was the root of 
poverty and therefore the thing that should be fought economically 
(Meusel). Perhaps private property was once useful and favourable 
to production, now it is ruining mankind. This does not exclude that 
it may have been right and is now wrong. To a categorical obligation 
a continuous repetition is not necessary, as Cunow supposes. It is 
true that this maxim means that the same action should happen each 
time under the same circumstances, but, as Simmel already long ago 
stated, each time may, when circumstances are sufficiently particu- 
lar, be only one time. “Only unconditional individualization allows 
unconditional generalization”.?) Thus it is not by virtue of a prin- 
ciple that Marx represents poverty as morally condemnable, but only 

1) H. Cunow, Die Marxsche Geschichts-, Gesellschafts- und Staatstheorie. 4. 
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by virtue of the experience of those who as the masses within society 
are property-less and are thus unemployed, or, as Marx said, “he 
who can go nowhere else when new machines make his work super- 
fluous is condemned to death”. For the carrying through of a law, 
a general acknowledgment of the serviceableness of a measure was 
sufficient — the general united will, the agreement of everybody 
that everybody may do as he likes must be a sufficient law of life. 
The State as ruler or distributor of power is only necessary where 
different opinions or conflicting interests make themselves felt in 
society. A contest is carried on in society so long as man tries to 
hinder his neighbour in acting. The object of such action is to pro- 
cure money and the means of carrying one’s will through is the pos- 
session of money. The power of government or the administration of 
law falls consequently to those who, at any given time, possess the 
largest property whether it is the proprietorship of an estate or 
commercial or industrial capital, or to the proletariat who have no 
money, but who use their power to deprive all the individual rulers 
of social power. 


The society which in Karl Marx’s mind stands as the mature ex- 
pression of the government of the proletariat is not only a society 
without class-difference, but a society without a State and without 
a legal system. The State and the legal system are only passing phe- 
nomena. They will disappear when quarrels in society concern the 
single individuals only and die away without consequences, or are 
made away with through general measures. Such a society without 
a State is the communist society. Marx thinks that the desire for 
that society is only matured in the nation through a growing con- 
trast between the class of propertied and the proletarians and that 
the new society will be brought about through a violent catastrophe 
and must therefore, for a certain length of time, preserve a gover- 
ment in order to prevent a relapse. But such dictatorial government 
in a proletariat will only be of a passing nature and the community 
without a government will gradually become a fact.) Later on Marx 
changed his expectations of the future to a certain extent — instead 
of concentrating on the revolutionary tension which he met in the 
class of English workers at the time of the manifesto, he fixed his 
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attention on the greater chances of work which followed on the con- 
flicts of free trade and which promised a slower and more gradual 
progress. Marx became also acquainted with the workers’ trade 
union movement, and his ideas of revolution and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat became less fixed. In Germany the political conditions 
produced a division within the party, which lasted until the time of 
the war; Kautsky, whose opinions were orthodox and Bernstein, who 
was of a more bending nature, stood rather sharply against each 
other. Although we are of opinion that the most important thing is 
to examine what were the ideas cherished by the proletarians them- 
selves and not to examine too carefully what must have been Marx’s 
own opinion, the understanding of the often contending and vague 
opinions which have, in the course of time, been set forth by the 
party may often be assisted by going back to Marx’s own utterances. 

The Communist Manifesto is all through a calling to arms, the 
aim of which is to rouse the will of the proletariat and provoke 
its anger in order to make it consolidate. The most moving part 
of the manifesto is without doubt its description of the sanguinary 
traces which the evolution of large scale industry has left.) Marx 
shows, however, that the conditions of production which large 
scale industry has created have also forged the arms with which 
the sanguinary exploitation may be fought, as well as the men who 
are to carry those arms. Formerly it was impossible to fight capital- 
ism because it had not exhausted its possibilities, but now it has. 
The fact that Marx at the February Revolution and later on at the 
Paris Commune realized that conditions were not yet ripe, does 
not mean that he was of opinion that the will of the proletariat 
ought to be suppressed. He saw no other way out than carrying the 
will of the proletariat victoriously through and organizing society 
in its own interest, in the interest of the immense majority and ac- 
cording to the will of the immense majority.’) 

Marx calls his doctrine “scientific” in contrast to all earlier soci- 
alism, which he calls “utopian”. The dividing line between his pre- 
decessors and himeelf is found in the fact that he builds on the will 
of the proletariat as a fact. Formerly an idea was constructed, the 
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excellence of which was then going to be proved to man, who must 
be persuaded to follow it. Marx takes social unrest as his starting- 
point. He does not want to create a movement, but he wants to give 
a movement, which already exists, a fixed direction which is built 
on reality. The will of the proletariat is its own justification, it 
wills its own work. Utopia means dreaming, scientific socialism is 
“to will”. This will is not fatalistic, as asserted by Stammler, at any 
rate, not more than all other movements in the mind of man. The 
proletarian will is something more than a “curiosity”. It is the will 
and government of the immense majority in the interest of the 
immense majority. It is a promise of less pressure and less ex- 
tortion, it is a watch-word which gives the movement the su- 
periority which only the unconditional will can give. To rule 
is the calling of the proletariat, and it is on this that its justification 
rests. The proletariat cannot wrong anybody, as there is no class 
outside itself; all classes disappear when the proletariat conquers. 
We may say that Marx constructs this conception of the proletariat 
according to the rules of dialectics as set forth by Hegel, according 
to which everything changes into its opposite. The philosophy of 
Hegel is a theory of catastrophe and consequently Marx’s doctrine 
becomes so. If it is confirmed that Marx has gone this backward way 
and has built his economy on such a speculative basis the confi- 
dence in the stability of his doctrine will disappear, and we begin 
to understand why his whole economic theory falls into ruin, after 
the lapse of fifty years. The fact that the social democracy is, never- 
theless, more vigorous than ever is due to the circumstance that in 
reality it does not live on the theories of Marx, but on a national 
economic reality, which Marx interpreted, to a certain extent, quite 
rightly, but also, to a certain extent, quite wrongly.’) 

Marx wanted to point out the state of affairs which quite corre- 
sponded with the ideas set forth by Hegel — how private capitalism 
gradually make more and more men into proletarians and gather 
property in constantly fewer hands, while at the same time, the 
capitalists in the factories train the proletariat into a strictly dis- 
ciplined crew who are able to expropriate the capitalists. A riot 
may be suppressed by means of guns, but ideas that rule our mind 
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and sympathy that conquers our hearts cannot be fought in that 
way. Therefore the proletariat becomes unconquerable, when it 
knows what it wants, and when the possibilities for the carrying 
through of its will exist. The proletariat, with which Marx counts, 
must therefore be of such a nature as to be susceptible to ideas. 
It cannot be the impoverished masses, whom poverty and suppres- 
sion have deprived of all human dignity.') It is impossible that a 
proletariat who in existing society have only learned to obey, by 
merely detaching itself from the ethics and religion of the present 
society, should be able to evolve that high degree of positive forces 
which should constitute the proper basis of future society, if this 
is to safeguard the equal rights and duties of all citizens and ef- 
fectuate a socialization of property and work. “It is”, says Steffen, 
“not enough that the proletariat are able to overthrow the existing 
system. They should also be able as quickly as possible to increase 
the powers of production”. This was demanded by Marx himeelf in 
his manifesto.”) 

But how is it possible to believe that a crowd, deprived of their 
human dignity, should be able to produce anything like it? Marx 
has, it is said, stamped himself as a utopian. Simkovitch says that 
scientific socialism has gone bankrupt.*) The social democrats of 
the present day have the choice between becoming practical-social 
reformers or becoming utopians. All over the world this choice has 
to be made. In Germany Bernstein conquered over Kautsky. In 
France Jaurés declared that no social democrat any longer acknow- 
ledged the theory of the increasing impoverishment of the prole- 
tariat or the prospect of the proletarian revolution.‘) In England 
MacDonald stated definitely that the idea of class warfare belongs 
to the youthful days of the workers’ movement and is unscientific. 
The supposition that it is possible to reach good results through 
class warfare can only be maintained by him who has not ceased 
believing in the magic and unreasonable.') In his beautiful book 
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“Das Problem der Demokratie” Steffen represents this doctrine, 
which deviates from orthodox Marxism, and pronounces his expec- 
tation that, faced by practical reforms, perhaps a small minority 
of fanatics may stick to the pure doctrine.’) 

The class war is with Marx part of his whole view of history and 
the theory of the conflict of the classes which will not disappear 
until the proletariat has conquered, cannot be surrendered by so- 
cialism. The disappearance of the proletariat only means a height- 
ening of its civilization, the growth of its civilization, if not in 
this, then in the next generation. The proletariat is the powerful 
incarnation of the social will. Marx was originally faced by a brutal 
and unkind State, and his theory of catastrophe is evidently an ap- 
plication of Hegel’s view of history and his dialectical understand- 
ing of such a situation. His later experience of the possibilities 
which were opened for the workers by Trade Unions and General 
Franchise and by other means, changed the picture. It has, on one 
hand, made the workers suspicious and in many of them aroused 
a desire of keeping aloof from political life, and, on the other hand, 
it has produced a belief that the revolutionary spirit preserved it- 
self longest in Proudhon’s adherents. “Proudhon”, writes Bernstein, 
“did not only destroy the superstition in the omnipotence of the 
revolutionary State, but he also killed the understanding of the 
creative power of the State, as legislator and administrator”.?) It was 
perhaps possible to find a form of government, which might be 
used by the Social Democratic party. Parliamentary government was 
dangerous to the preservation of the idea. 

In his conflict with Kautsky Bernstein had to defend himself 
against the accusation of having betrayed the main points of Marx- 
ism, the class warfare and belief in revolution as the climax. For a 
long time he became stigmatized with a blind hatred. Besides the 
question of principle the question of tactics also made itself felt. 
Kautsky feared the strength of the German reaction, Bernstein 
regarded it as extremely weak and found it wiser actively to under- 
mine its position instead of working at fortifying his own organiz- 
ations. The disagreement as to tactics was of course an inferior 
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question. But the fundamental question of class warfare and the 
attitude towards the State was of the greatest importance for the 
understanding of what Marx called a proletariat, and for the pro- 
gramme round which the proletarians were to gather. Bernstein 
denies that he fights the attitude of the proletarian and the prole- 
tarian class consciousness.') He turns against the brutal and egoistic 
class consciousness, and not against the ethical and intellectual. This 
we must presume also to be the theoretical attitude of Marx. 

The proletarian represented to Marx a logical category. The pro- 
letarian was in reality the industrial worker. It was industry which 
in the shape of private capitalism had laid waste and exploited the 
masses and, first and foremost, its own implements, viz. the workers. 
It was therefore the industrial worker who became the proletarian 
incarnate. But this fact involved various circumstances which we 
shall further explain. In the first place, the victory of the proleta- 
riat must, if it should justify itself, be followed by an enormous ex- 
tension of production — or, to put it in a different way, the prole- 
tariat must show itself in possession of a far greater technical and 
organizing capacity than the capitalists. This does not mean that 
each individual worker should become very experienced; it was 
not as an individual that he represented the proletariat; the pro- 
letariat was the system of power which was constituted by man’s 
social character, and the proletariat, which was to reign in the 
new society might very well contain individuals of different working 
capacities. Its collective working capacity must, however, be greater 
than that of capitalism, and the management of work must be just 
as penetrated by social interest and void of private egoism, as if it 
was society itself which worked. There must in the new society be 
factory work, but nobody should work for wages, there must be 
managers, but no employers, there must be social umpires, but no 
social authorities. But even if the proletariat was judged to be ripe 
for the creation of such a society, what attitude was to be taken 
towards the existing governing class? It was a matter of course, 
that it should lose the right to govern in the name of its own in- 
terests; but its capacity, its technical knowledge and experience 
could scarcely be dispensed with by the conquering proletariat, and 


*) E. Bernstein, Zur Theorie und Geschichte des Sozialismus III, pp. 17, 41. 
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the proletarian revolution could hardly have for its object the 
destruction of the whole class of capitalists. Would this class then,, 
like a new set of slaves, be compelled to place its powers and 
knowledge at the disposal of the proletariat, that is to say, of society, 
or would it by revolution be animated by a new spirit, so that it 
voluntarily and with enthusiasm joined the new social order? If 
the reaching of such a result by means of a revolution seemed 
doubtful, there was no other way open than through the conquest 
of political machinery to change its whole manner of action in a pro- 
letarian direction. It would then not be the chief question whether 
the way became long or short, the most important thing would be 
that there was a movement onward. It was thus not the goal, 
but the movement that became decisive. This forward movement 
must then necessarily consist in work for a reconciliation of the 
classes and not in an attempt to destroy the ruling class. It was in 
this fatal and unavoidable consequence that the danger lay in 
adopting the parliamentary way instead of the revolutionary one, 
and in giving up the unmitigated class combat. In whatever way 
you turned it, it became members of the former upper class who 
also in the new society got the whole administration of trade into 
their hands. It is possible that the workers themselves might supply 
leading politicians, and the way to influential political positions 
might be open to them; but the real leaders would be the leading 
economists, and might the workers themselves obtain real access 
to these posts? If this was not possible the state of affairs would 
be quite changed. The only things that could be done for the work- 
ers would then be mainly to improve their wages, to regulate their 
working hours, to make the conditions of their places of work more 
healthy, to insure them against illness, old age and unemployment. 
It would be the protective social legislation of the Liberal State, 
the payment by the middle class of their debt to the lower class; 
but it would not be a proletarian State; the proletarian will had 
been broken, easier conditions had been attained, but the prole- 
tariat had not carried its sovereign will through. 

The socialism of Karl Marx thus presents a difficult side. It was 
and purposed to be the victory of man’s social nature, the absorp- 
tion of the single individuals in the common social goal, a new ex- 
pression of “the will to work” as set forth by Rousseau. The liberty 
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of the single individual consisted in his fully surrendering himeelf 
to the general will. Socialism became the democracy of modern 
time. According to the materialistic view of history, the principal 
task in society became the organization of economics; modern de- 
mocracy became first and foremost a democracy of workers. But 
the fact that work was chiefly considered as organized industrial 
work, caused a great division to be produced between democracy 
and socialism. Democracy became the great commonalty which in- 
cluded everybody, the society of socialism became the society of 
the factory workers. The proletariat did not become the class which 
abolished all classes and which suppressed and exploited nobody, 
but it became a new very large class, but yet a class which identi- 
fied itself with society without actually constituting it. It is this 
conflict between democracy and socialism which divides the Social 
Democratic movement of the present day into a democratic move- 
ment that favours State government, and an anti-State revolutionary 
movement of the workers, which still maintains the theory of cata- 
strophe as set forth by Marx — this latter movement is condemned 
as being utopian by all Socialist leaders, even Karl Marx himeelf 
turned against it in his later years. He wanted a democracy, not 
merely a government by industrial workers; he wanted the carrying 
through of General Franchise as an expression of the common 
social nature of everybody. 

In the description of the Communist organization of future society 
which the manifesto gives!) we do not find a definitely made out 
programme, but a rather casual emphasis on most of the points 
which the movement had up till then accentuated in different 
places. The collective picture is a picture of a social order, which 
is like a great factory, with regulated and harmonious work under 
a chief management, and liberty for the individual out of his work- 
ing hours, a liberty which we have characterized above as time of 
leisure after work. Work is made compulsory, but nothing is said 
concerning the conditions which may induce free, independent men 
to submit to this. The necessary conditions of this are, in the main, 
to be found in Marx’s doctrine of the increased value, of which the 
workers are deprived by the system of wages. This doctrine became 


*) Manifesto, pp. 28 ff. 
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so excellent a propaganda, because it, according to this, became 
possible to represent the demand for increased wages of the work- 
ers, not merely as a desire to improve their state of poverty, but 
as a legal claim which civic society itself must acknowledge on the 
basis of its own ideas of justice. Marx got his doctrine of the in- 
creased value from Chartism and from Proudhon. But the revolution 
of the proletariat had for its object not only to amend the civil 
legal system and acknowledge every man’s right to the profit of his 
own work; it aimed at abolishing the whole system and replacing 
it with a regard for the general welfare of society. The system of 
work, and the fact that work is compulsory are due to circumstances 
which follow from the nature of factory work. But how this is to be 
regarded by the workers as an expression of their social nature, 
history says nothing. Society must be a factory; this is a dogma on 
which Marx builds. 

There are other features in the above description of the organ- 
ization of Communist society which are anything but proletarian. 
The expropriation of landed property and the utilization of the 
ground-rent for State expenditure are demands which are not of a 
Communist nature, but which rest on the recognition that it is 
society and not the individual farmer who creates the ground-rent, 
and that this therefore belongs to society. The demand for taxation 
on a quickly rising scale is still less proletarian in its character, 
as it presupposes that the difference between rich and poor is, in 
all essentials, maintained. The programme does not, however, pre- 
tend to describe complete proletarian society, it only aims at indi- 
cating what may in the most advanced countries, be recommended 
as the most immediate steps towards such an ideal.) The most im- 
portant question is therefore, whether this ideal of society as one 
great national factory is the necessary expression of the system of 
power, man’s social nature, which it is the will of the proletariat 
to carry through. 

There are here two questions which should be made clear, namely, 
whether factory work is the necessary form of a fully developed 
system of production and whether the organization required by 
production is the fullest expression of man’s social nature. 


*) K. Kautsky, Die soziale Revolution. 
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As regards the first question it is the same as the question; “is the 
proletarian synonymous with the factory worker?” Marx who was 
so greatly influenced in his practical ideas by the conditions in 
England regarded the evolution of the city industry as the most 
important matter, and did not count with agriculture as a special 
trade. In his manifesto he demanded cultivation and improvement 
of the landed estate according to a common scheme and the institu- 
tion of industrial armies, especially in agriculture. As has been men- 
tioned above, the English worker did not at all want to go back to 
the land. Marx has himself in details described the cruel evolution 
which had chased men into the towns and made them into free (!) 
men. Like Thomas More he describes how the sheep have devoured 
the villages and how the enclosure of the commons has made 
people poor and criminal, who are afterward punished cruelly. He 
shows how the workers’ involuntary detachment from land and their 
later exception from the laws of the guilds made them “free” indivi- 
duals, who could freely dispose over their working-power, while, 
at the same time, it made them the helpless prey of the employers, 
after they had lost all their means of production and all the old 
feudal guarantees for their existence. He asserts that the possession 
of a few acres would have made the workers too independent, and 
that it is not the abolition of serfdom, but the abolition of the right 
to own a piece of land which has changed the worker into a poor 
proletarian.:) He emphasizes expressly that it was the independent 
peasants who were Cromwell’s support. But these conditions cannot 
be brought back, and neither would it be desirable if they were. 
The worker's private ownership of his means of production is the 
main condition of trade on a small scale, but small trade agrees 
only with elementary forms of production and social life.?) To try 
to maintain it would be to try to maintain mediocrity. It is large 
scale industry and factory industry which are going to become the 
ideal forms of trade.*) 


It is this one-sided and erroneous overvaluation of centralized 
large scale industry which gives the socialism of Marx its peculiar 


1) Karl Marx, Das Kapital I, pp. 680, 681, 688. 
7) Opus cit. I, p. 688, pp. 726 ff. 
*) K. Kautsky, Die Agrarfrage. 
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character. Without a class of industrial workers there is no prole- 
tariat. Oppenheimer has with exceeding acuteness and in our opin- 
ion with irrefutable clarity asserted that the doctrine of Marx is 
not a democratic doctrine of human liberty, but a doctrine of a new 
form of class rule, a rule of the majority, which lays the govern- 
ment into the hands of a collectivistic organized class of workers.!) 
In his excellent principal work “Grossgrundeigentum und soziale 
Frage”, 1898, Oppenheimer showed that unhealthy social evolution 
does not originate in economical, but in political-juridical conditions, 
which create a conquering upper class who take to themselves the 
management of the land and compels the farmer to give up his sur- 
plus income.?) The State is everywhere based on such government as 
enables the governing class to live without themselves being pro- 
ducers.*) The type of this political-juridical system is the feudal 
landed estate, the characteristic feature of which is that the proprie- 
tor works his estate by means of paid labour, lease-holders, tenants, 
and day-workers, in such a way that they all receive fixed wages 
while the whole surplus or increased value, which is constituted by 
the ground-rent, falls to the estate owner. In this way an economic 
pressure on the farming population is maintained which causes a 
constant stream of the poor from the country into the towns, where 
the economic pressure is smaller and the chances are greater.‘) 
These armies which move away from the country are poor, and con- 
stitute the constantly new reserve armies in the cities, without which 
the capitalistic industrial evolution could not take place.°) 

Marx has proved how indispensable this reserve army is to capi- 
talism; he thinks that it is the natural companion of capitalism 
itself. This is what Marx calls the capitalistic law of accumulation. 
Through the increasing utilization of capital, machines, etc. the 
workers’ chances are constantly diminished. The machine kills the 


*) F. Oppenheimer, Das Grundgesetz der Marx’schen Gesellschaftlehre, 1903, 
pp. 137, 144. 

*) Opus cit. p. 105. 

*) F. Oppenheimer, Der Staat: Die soziale Frage und der Sozialismus. 

*) F. Oppenheimer, Grossgrundeigentum und soziale Frage. 1898, pp. 46, 103, 
471. 

*) F. Oppenheimer, Das Grundgesetz der Marxschen Gesellschaftslehre, pp. 
101, 106, 113, 121. 
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worker, it makes him superfluous and reduces his chances. The 
free worker who is personally free and not tied to land becomes, 
placed as he is without means of production, a prey to him who 
owns them. Oppenheimer shows that this is only true to a certain 
extent. The city industry does not at all deprive the workers of 
their posts; on the contrary it creates more and more posts which 
must be filled, and if their number did not increase by other means 
the workers would be able to demand higher wages. The facts show 
that the evolution of machinery both creates constantly more chan- 
ces of work and of higher wages. The reserve army is not created by 
the capitalistic industry itself, but by agriculture.1) The proletariat 
in England, for instance, existed long before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

Agriculture and industry are quite differently situated as regards 
competition.?) The farmers do not compete with each other in 
order to get higher prices themselves or in bidding down the others. 
Farming on a large scale has no economic advantage over small 
scale farming, nobody can obtain higher prices without all the other 
farmers getting the same. The separate industrialists, however, car- 
ry on a bitter contest with each other, their object being to strike 
their competitor down and shut him out from the market. Within 
industry the law holds good that he who is economically most un- 
favourably situated loses, but in the country this is not the case. 
There it is the legal relation of the proprietorship to the ground- 
rent, which makes the owner rich and the labourer poor. But Marx 
fails to perceive this difference and thus he lacks the understanding 
of the economical and social importance of small independent farm- 
ing. Marx becomes a collectivist, because he builds his ideas on the 
factory system. In the writings of Marx, Kautsky, and Jaurés we 
find the view that the farmer’s love of his land, his readiness to 
toil a long working-day on his own farm instead of letting himself 
become a link in collective large scale farming, rests on an absurd 
idea. Read, for instance, Jaurés’s alluring description of collective 
management which he compares to the eager desire of the land- 
labourers of the South of France to get into possession of small 


1) Opus cit. pp. 27, 33, 50, 93, 109. 
*) Opus cit. pp. 139—150. 
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vineyards which they may cultivate in their leisure hours.’) He 
fails to see the connection between the sense of property and the 
freedom of self-determination. Economic pressure only becomes 
unbearable, when it hampers all personal work. Oppenheimer as- 
serts with authority that immigration would completely lose the 
economic importance it has now, if working conditions in the coun- 
try became freer. If — a fact which was also asserted by Marx him- 
self — the country labourer owns a few acres of land the labourer 
becomes independent. The conditions of the lowest class of wage- 
earners will be improved and the conditions of the whole working- 
class will improve. Collectivism would be destroyed and a society 
quite different from that of which Marx dreamed would be built 
up.”) 

The law of accumulation on which Marxism rests is thus in Op- 
penheimer’s view false. It is true that there is a constantly growing 
concentration, for, even though the wages increase and the number 
of small capitalists grow, the administration of capitalism becomes 
more and more concentrated, as the system of credit grows more 
and more important and is concentrated on constantly fewer hands. 
It is, however, not large scale farming which necessarily involves 
this, it is the power over the ground-rent which is the source of 
capitalism, and renders the increasing taking up of loans on the 
free possession of land possible.*) The many small independent 
farms are a hindrance to the central administration. 

Karl Marx makes himself guilty of the error of regarding the, to 
a high degree, organized work as an expression of man’s social na- 
ture, i. e. of solidarity. Marx is infatuated with organization, to such 
an extent, that he does not strive to create favourable conditions of 
life for all, but only for those who are of the flock. It is not the 
anarchy within growing production which creates misfortune, but 
the misfortunes are due to the fact that only the few possess the 
ground-rent.*) The demand for organization which Marx makes, is 
based on a presupposition with which it stands or falls, the idea 


*) J. Jaurés, Etudes socialistes, pp. 14, 18. 

*) F. Oppenheimer, Das Grundgesetz der Marx’schen Gesellschaftslehre, pp. 
122, 126, 133. 

*) Opus cit. pp. 130, 81. 

*) F. Oppenheimer, Grossgrundeigentum, pp. 106, 175. 
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that the taking over of the production by the proletarians will in- 
crease and multiply production. But why should this happen? 
There is no sure guarantee that the workers will do so for the sake 
of society, or that solidarity, in the last instance, means anything 
but endeavouring to gain the advantages which we want from so- 
ciety. It is more probable that the organization will be adapted by 
the conditions of the struggle to carry its will through, than that it 
will become the form of the most universal and useful co-operation. 
If Marx’s own social-metaphysical image is right, the principal thing 
to be considered in the life of societies should be the preservation 
of the freedom of movement to the greatest possible extent. But the 
object of a thorough organization is precisely to limit and restrict. 
Marx condemns the individualistic independent life which Proudhon 
emphazised so strongly and which to him was of the first impor- 
tance and made him demand that society should allow everybody to 
let go his connection with it if the association became disagreeable 
to him. Marx strives to comprise everybody in his organizations and 
to prevent them from detaching themselves. Whether it is possible 
to say that socialism has made production greater and increased the 
wealth of the societies, or whether it is only the structure of the 
societies which has changed since the age of Marx, and how far 
this has happened by the virtue of Marxism or through other causes, 
shall be made the object of further investigation. We saw, how 
Proudhon’s principal ideas were adopted and made bureaucratic by 
the fact that the task of State which to Adam Smith came third in 
importance and was of inferior significance, i. e. the adaptation of 
the social territory for intercourse and habitation, grew to immense 
dimensions. We saw the conflict of ideas which was created by the 
new State. The same phenomena now repeat themselves in the case 
of Marxism. The will of the proletarian, to which Marx refers, as- 
sumes a quite different character according as it is the increase of 
production or the improvement of the conditions of consumption 
of the poor of which it is a question. Karl Marx took it for granted 
that these questions went hand in hand. Kautsky’s interesting de- 
scription of the social revolution and the day after the feast, as he 
described it in 1903, is quite different from his description of the 
proletarian revolution, as he thought it ought to be carried through 
after the Great War and the German political revolution in 1922. 
16* 
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The difference between the two programmes, the old one from Er- 
furt and the new from Gorlitz, shows rather clearly how changed 
the situation is. Both programmes are based on the materialistic 
view of history, on the constantly decreasing value of small scale 
industry and on the constant growth of large scale industry. But in 
the Erfurt programme the most important thing was, to impart the 
conviction to the workers that the rule of the proletarians must ne- 
cessarily come, as the workers were sure to rise against the plunder- 
ing of the private capitalists. In Gérlitz this point is less emphasized ; 
The Social Democratic party encourages the workers to take ad- 
vantage of the situation and now, when the old reigning houses have 
been swept away, to rid the people, who are the producers, of the 
chains of the capitalistic reign, to increase production and lead men 
on to higher forms of social life. The Gérlitz programme is, as is 
natural, an aftermath of the Great War, it is a proclamation of 
the thorough democratization of society which is necessary if the 
demand for equality is to be effected. It is the taking over by the 
State of all means of production and its careful organization of the 
workers. One thing is, however, common to both programmes, the 
belief in the lack of power of resistance of the small industries. 
Kautsky declares straightway that if he were not convinced that 
society belonged to large scale industry, his socialistic conviction 
would be most seriously shaken.’) 

The Social Democrats want to found a State with a sovereign power 
over the separate individuals. The individual industrialists cannot 
be sure that they have the necessary capital at their disposal, they 
will often fail in their enterprises if they are not backed by the 
State. Neither is it possible for private businesses to guard them- 
selves against the periodical crises in trade. The Social Democrats 
measure collective trade by the same standard, which the citizens, 
irrespective of their mutual differences, apply to the technical func- 
tions, which must be performed with perfect accuracy, and which 
must be kept working regularly. The difficult point, when it is a 
question of trade, consists in the fact that he who judges and makes 
decisions must also have responsibility, and this cannot be borne 


*) K. Kautsky, Die proletarische Revolution und ihr Program, p. 15. 
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by the State under the present conditions. There is a contrast be- 
tween democracy and socialism as soon as we do not allow the pro- 
letarians to look after their own affairs, but want to organize them 
under a common administration. If it is a question of giving all 
proletarians an opening for work, the aim is a democratic organiza- 
tion; but if we try to find a post for the proletarian in large scale 
undertakings, and if we, in this way, make the State the all power- 
ful guardian, socialism is placed in a doubtful light towards de- 
mocracy. 


Socialism and the State. 


In the Western States the growth of socialism took place under 
different conditions. 

After the dissolution of the Chartist movement the workers as- 
sociated in their trade-unions, — the more marked political ten- 
dencies did not attract them.') Therefore they felt no sympathy 
for socialism. They did not dream of a new organization of society, 
but of obtaining better wages, shorter working hours and insur- 
ance against disease, accidents, etc. Ruskin’s and Morris's influence 
was, in part, directed against arousing the workers’ self-esteem and 
making them understand the human dignity which their work im- 
parted to them, in part, against arousing the understanding of the 
upper class of the workers’ existence as human beings. The work 
for those ideas was hard, the trade-unions gained headway only 
slowly, and exclusively among the skilled labourers, and even a man 
like William Morris grew impatient and thought that, in the last 
resort, a result could only be reached through violence. 

The relation between the trade-unions and the small army of 
socialists was unfortunate. The former set up reforms as the first 
item in their programme, and regarded themselves as a bulwark 
against revolution. It was not this or that petty reform which in- 
terested them, they demanded such significant measures as the aboli- 
tion of the system of wages and the passing of the means of pro- 
duction into the hands of the workers. Under Gladstone’s premier- 
ship the State became of a more and more Liberal tendency, she 
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abandoned the brutal class interest of the laissez faire policy and 
began a thorough work of social reform. The points of view of the 
trade-unions grew in strength and from 1884 Fabianism became a 
systematic effort to get acquainted with and spread the knowledge 
of social conditions and point out the practical means of remedying 
the shortcomings. In this way the rather narrow horizon of the 
trade-unions was widened and it was made clear that the best means 
of promoting a comprehensive work of social sanitation was the con- 
quest of social power. The workers came, in the course of the fol- 
lowing years, to constitute a constantly greater part of the electoral 
army of the Liberal party. From this to the formation of an inde- 
pendent political party the step was easy enough, and when the 
Liberal party led by Campbell-Bannermann took over the Govern- 
ment, the working party was in a position to dictate definite terms. 
In 1906 Lloyd George pronounced that the best way of making the 
Independent Labour Party into a great and preponderant power, 
was to prove by experience that the Liberal party intended to make 
no serious efforts in order to remove the national dishonour, which 
the existence of the slums and the great poverty was to a country 
which was booming with riches.) He stated such examples as the 
campaign against drunkenness, the abolition of the absurd land- 
system, a reduction of army expenses, the introduction of old age 
pension and the abolition of the ascendancy of the House of Lords. 
The Socialist leader, Burns, became a member of Asquith’s cabinet, 
and in his books “The Socialist Movement”, “Socialism and So- 
ciety”, and “Socialism and Government” MacDonald set forth his 
view on society, where the State does not stand as the real expression 
of sovereignty, but only as an organ co-ordinate with other organs 
which express the entire society. In present-day society, where egoistic 
interests decide the way of action of the great industrialists, every- 
thing is made unsafe by the constantly recurrent crises. The ma- 
chine governs man. The consideration of society must now be pre- 
dominant. The disconnected parts which have been formed from 
original chaos must be connected, so that the life of society may 
become a whole.?) In Marx’s sense of the word, “a class” means an 


*) Opus cit. II, p. 348; A. A. Walter London, Die neuere englische Social- 
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economic abstract conception, a merely theoretical idea. Class in- 
terests can never represent a man’s civil interests, but only his spe- 
cial interests. The theory of catastrophe belongs just as much to 
a past age as does utopian socialism. The Liberalism which regarded 
society as a number of economic individuals is likewise an erro- 
neous view, and its social reforms become casual and disconnected. 
Spencer has, in MacDonald’s opinion, never exercised the least in- 
fluence on the politics of the nation. Spencer makes a mistaken use 
of Darwin’s doctrine and only opens a way for reaction. All men- 
tion of personal property, personal enterprise and initiative is to 
no purpose, when it is a question of the improvement of social con- 
ditions. The stress cannot, as is done by Spencer, be laid on the 
democratic form, it is the democratic function which is of principal 
importance. There is no division between true Liberalism and true 
Socialism, at the most, it may be a question of different stages of 
the same social movement. “It is”, says MacDonald in his statement 
of his view on Syndicalism, “not the futile, disconnected demonstra- 
tion which is significant of progress. It dissolves itself into nothing. 
It is the organized work, which operates in the factories and work- 
shops, that keeps alive the workers’ demands and organizations, and 
which is linked to a parliamentary party which constantly alters the 
social organization in its whole way of action, protects the State 
against reactions, keeps the way of the future open and secures the 
permanence of every attained advantage. The individual and the 
State, voluntary organization and compulsory social organization, 
liberty and law, co-operate in the assertion and strengthening of the 
individual in his private and public capacity.’) 

We here meet a mind of an essentially different character from 
that of Karl Marx. 

Marx’s view of the State as an organized means of suppressing 
and exploiting the working population makes the use of the State 
for the carrying through of the free organization, which is de- 
manded by proletarian society, risky. It is bound to kill the liberty 
of the individual and his right of self-determination. As we have 
seen, Marx therefore regards the State as a form of transition, a 
kind of dictatorship which will eventually disappear. MacDonald, 
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on the other hand, regards the State as an organization which be- 
comes more fixed and varied the more conscious it becomes of it- 
self. He sees in every dream of thorough self-determination only an 
expression of indefinite feelings which lead to the worst form of a 
“sweated” State where conflicting interests prevent every kind of 
order. He mentions Mr. Haywood, the American syndicalist, with 
the deepest scorn. “I saw him in Copenhagen in the group of re- 
presentatives of the workers of the whole world. He was mute and 
passed quite unnoticed. I saw him speaking to a crowd in Eng- 
land, and there he carried away his adherents to wild enthusiasm 
by his crude words”. It is the power of speech, phrases like demo- 
cracy, educated man, moral man, etc. which govern such minds, 
precisely because they are unable to grasp reality, and the words 
are so deliciously vague.) It is only through a growing organization, 
through a more developed and, at the same time, more mobile and 
more firmly built structure, that the tyranny of the upper classes 
which should be put a stop to, may be made to totter. + 
MacDonald realizes that it is a question of carrying the will of 
the proletariat through and that the reality of this will is shown by 
the fact that it wants to carry its cause through itself and that it 
does not want anybody else to do so for it. But the proletariat 
should also learn to understand that it must use the means of pro- 
duction which are at its disposal, i. e. not only machines, etc., but 
the whole organized social apparatus. What animates MacDonald is 
therefore not a feeling of capability to break opposition, but a feel- 
ing of capacity to utilize the social apparatus. The will to power is 
by him not measured by the ability to conquer, but by the complete 
concentration on the work he wants to perform. His belief in 
Darwin’s doctrine of biological evolution makes him see the evolu- 
tion of life as a growth, which is brought about through a number 
of minute variations and adaptations. On this point he comes much 
nearer to Guyau than to Nietzsche; the growing intensity of life is, 
at the same time, its growing expansion. Intensity grows with or- 
ganization, and solidarity originates in organization. The mere state- 
ment that everything in the world is connected and that nothing 
can exist isolated is quite void of meaning, it is a principle that 
may explain everything and which therefore explains nothing, 


*) J. Ramsay MacDonald, Syndicalism, a Critical Examination, pp. 37—57. 
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quite as, in the olden days, the explanation that God had 
created everything proved useless in the explanation of any 
single phenomenon. To explain a phenomenon by saying that 
God created it, is to explain nothing. Thus the explanation of social 
phenomena through a general solidarity is the same as giving up 
explaining them; it is necessary to point out definitely the organiza- 
tion which is necessary and the means which may make it safer and 
more comprehensive. 

But in thus concentrating his attention on quite definite concrete 
tasks, it becomes of the greatest importance to MacDonald to per- 
ceive clearly, both what the workers want and what he wants him- 
self. Roughly expressed he regards the will of the workers as an 
expression of two things; in the first place, of the desire for an 
economic improvement of their conditions, in the second place, of 
the desire for a freer mode of life on an equal footing with the 
other members of society. But for his own part he demands no- 
thing, his aim is not to make his way in life; the object of his life 
is to work to enable others to do so. But he admits that it would 
be a misunderstanding to believe that this is the object for which 
the workers take the field. They associate because they are all 
in the same situation and, through working in common, they are 
better able to carry their will through. But it is not the idea of 
the common weal which becomes their leading idea, their “idée- 
force”, as Fouillée would say. Society becomes to them a watch- 
word, which holds the whole sum of their individual desires. But 
to men like MacDonald society is reality itself, which fills them 
with enthusiasm. The fact that the position of the workers must be 
quite different from what it is now, is seen from their point of view 
as a consequence and not as a cause. A sum of economic and psycho- 
logical experiences confirm this conviction. But every gap in 
the experiences must make the conclusion uncertain and keep the 
possibility open that the solution of the social problem may be 
found elsewhere. 

In the view of socialism that is taken by MacDonald, there is 
an indefinite reminiscence from Rousseau’s philosophy of the one- 
ness of the individual’s liberty and his subordination to the general 
will, which is not quite clear. Does the individual’s liberty consist 
of his active influence in all social affairs, as was supposed in anti- 
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quity, or does it consist in the widening of his sphere of power so 
that it does not only comprehend things of no importance and 
makes liberty equivalent to leisure, but becomes an actual capa- 
bility to live life according to his own views? It is on this question 
the issue stands, and it cannot be decided by one view predominating 
over another, but only by a sure perception of the quality of the 
powers, which drive man to this or that side, and by deciding which 
of these powers secure the existence and evolution of society in 
the best possible way. 

It is the great and uncontrollable power of suggestion which Mac- 
Donald fears and which determines his view on the relation between 
socialism and the State. The State is both a cudgel with which you 
may crush your opponent, and an instrument of organization by 
means of which it is possible to prevent the waste of power which 
always follows disorder and chaos. Socialism must therefore base 
its relation to the State on a two-fold point of view. During the 
conflict between the upper ten and the private capitalists, political 
power should be seized and utilized to crush the capitalists, and 
after this has been done, the State should be dissolved and trade 
should be allowed to develop freely through its own self-governing 
organizations. But while a thorough system of self-government 
should be the main object of socialism, it should not be overlooked 
that the necessary condition for its function must be that a protec- 
tion against disorder and dissolution is maintained. The State is not 
to disappear, but the limits to the power of the State should be more 
closely defined. We should distinguish between the State as ruler, 
as authority, and as industrial organizator. It is risky to create the 
industrial society which is the dream of socialism, when narrow 
limits to the governmental power of the State have not first been 
drawn. In that case a tyrannical government by the lower classes 
is likely to supersede the tyranny of the upper class which has been 
fought against. The State as guardian of justice should be sharply 
distinguished from the State as organizator of business. The first 
stage of socialism is the period of conflict, where the aim is the 
proletariat’s conquest of political power. The second stage is trans- 
formation of society into one great economic, co-operative enter- 
prise through the socialization of the means of production. But, 
without the risk of bringing disorder in everything, this is only feas- 
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ible when we separate the governmental power of the State from its 
industrial administration, when we separate “L’état-Gouvernement” 
from “L’Etat-industriel”.*) 


Syndicalism. 


The aim of Socialism is a social organization of industry and 
Socialism agrees so far with what we call Syndicalism. The difference 
between the two movements, Socialism and Syndicalism, consists only 
in the fact that Syndicalism wants to skip the first stage as super- 
fluous and dangerous, because it poisons and weakens the actual 
co-operative will; moreover Syndicalism wants to reduce the posi- 
tion of the State as a power of government and police to nearly 
nothing, as it considers that the industrial interests and the free 
institutions which are built thereon, are sufficient guardians of 
order.” ) 

It is impossible to go further into the philosophy of Socialism 
without perceiving that it is the right of self-determination which 
is its leading idea.*) It is the spirit of Proudhon which is set up 
against that of Karl Marx, the French society of small tenants and 
farmers, which is contrasted with English factory society. What the 
Syndicalists fear most is the State, it is their most dangerous enemy. 
The State does not only compel, but it entices and binds those who 
want to create a reconciliation between the parties, to make a 
compromise within the system of capitalism. The State wants to 
take up a position above the classes, it wants to efface the differences 
between them and break down the contrasts. But in this way 
the State will deprive the workers of their very object in life. The 
new right which the workers want to create is precisely the right 
to organize themselves freely. They will never put up with a work 
of routine which avails itself of old methods; they will for ever 


*) E. Vanderwelde, Le Socialisme contre ]’Etat. 1918. LVI p. 93. 

*) Levine, Syndicalism in France, 1914; B. Russell, Roads to Freedom, 1918; 
E. Sommarin, Syndikalismen, 1915; C. N. Starcke, Den sociale Uro og den evige 
Fred, 1920; F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Democracy at the Crossway, 1918, Chap. VII, 
pp. 47, 53. 

*) H. Lagardelle, Le Socialisme ouvrier, 1911, pp. 43, 51; L. Jouhaux, Le Syn- 
dicalisme francais, 1913, pp. 31, 33; L. Levine, Syndicalism in France, 2nd Ed. 
1914. 
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boldly try new methods and in this way become the pioneers of 
progress.:) Where formerly we only found individuals bound by 
customs, we now find real men. The Syndicalist movement is not 
merely a movement to obtain higher wages, but also a class move- 
ment, the aim of which is to create a new mentality among the 
workers.?) Perhaps the goal towards which the worker strives will 
never be attained, but this is not of principal importance; the chief 
thing is the understanding of the fact that this goal represents the 
civilization of the future. The State has no creative power and the 
men who become Members of Parliament will become unfaithful 
to the cause of the workers.*) The writings of the Syndicalists abound 
especially with evidence of the rage which Millerand’s attitude 
aroused. “I confess openly”, said Millerand, “that we are not happy 
in replacing one class by another; we feel no desire to withdraw 
ourselves from the tyranny of the State in order to become depen- 
dent on the whims and suppression of the workers.” The workers 
should mistrust political ambition; there is no economic, but only 
a political parliamentary government.*) The experience, which is 
accessible to all, of the game of political intrigue and of the art 
with which all political strivers use every variety of high-sounding 
phrase, which means nothing to them, is shared by the Syndicalists 
with every other party. They think that it belongs to the parliamen- 
tary system itself; others may mean that it is only due to an imperfect 
achievement of it, and the mingling of financial and industrial in- 
terests with political interests which is an unreasonable extension of 
the sphere of power of the State. Fouillée compares the politician, 
who with his manner of speech turns people’s attention from his 
actual manceuvres, to the thief, who makes people gaze into the 
air after the first swallow while he sees his chance of stealing.®) 


*) H. Lagardelle, Le Syndicalisme et le Socialisme en France, 1908, pp. 47, 
53 ff. 

*) H. Lagardelle, Le Socialisme ouvrier, pp. 217, 261; L. Jouhaux, Le Syndi- 
calisme francais, p. 15. 

*) H. Lagardelle, Le Syndicalisme et le Socialisme en France, p. 52; Lagar- 
delle, Le Socialisme ouvrier VII, p. 88; Lagardelle, Les intellectuels devant le 
socialisme, 1900, p. 50. 

*) H. Lagardelle, Le Socialisme ouvrier, p. 63. 

x A. Fouillée, La Démocratie politique et sociale en France, 1910.V, pp. 49, 
25. 
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But the Syndicalists’ disapproval of parliamentary spongers is only 
an extension of their disapproval of the general system of sponging 
with which all branches of life are permeated, and which the 
workers especially should guard against, as there are so many 
with wrecked ambitions who are out to use the workers for procur- 
ing a post. Therefore the workers are warned against trusting any- 
body but themselves, therefore their movement becomes a workers’ 
movement, nay, further more, a movement of manual workers only. 
All the physicians without patients and all the lawyers without 
clients who want to join Labour are only people to whom the work- 
ers are to serve as a stepping-stone.!) The danger that these injuri- 
ous elements may gain ground lies in the fact that the majority 
of the workers are rather indolent and without understanding of the 
state of affairs. It will always only be a few elect members of the 
working-class who at the decisive moment carry the rest away with 
them.?) 

Impulse becomes a principle to the Syndicalists. The daily struggle 
in the workshops, with sudden strikes and sabotages is the nucleus 
of the work of emancipation.®) The general strike becomes the 
watch-word, which expresses the Syndicalists’ indisputable will to 
have their own way. It is the courage to dare the jump into the 
void. How far you may reach you never know until you have tried.*) 
It is the intrepid courage of the workers which constitutes the crea- 
tive power in the world; action is their very soul, the principal thing 
is therefore not to lose oneself in reflections. Sorel has, in this way, 
created a Syndicalist philosophy. “La violence” is the power to will, 
the evidence of living passion without which life dies. It was the 
great quality of the citizens of the past that they were men who 
wanted to do something and who were not afraid to run a risk; 
now they have become peaceful and incapable drowning the world 
in benevolence. Sorel perceives the cunning way in which the Li- 


*) H. Lagardelle, Les intellectuels devant le socialisme, pp. 14, 35, 37. G. Sorel, 
La décomposition du marxisme. 2me Ed. 1910, pp. 53, 56. 

*) H. Lagardelle, Le Socialisme ouvrier, p. 371. 

*) Opus cit. p. 343. 

*) V. Griffuelhes, Les Caractéres du Syndicalisme francais, 1908, p. 57; do. 
L’action Syndicaliste, 1908. G. Sorel, Réflexions sur la violence, 1907. 3me Ed. 
1912, pp. 111, 115, 117, 119; E. Pouget, Le Sabotage. 
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beral politicians break the edge of every real new formation by 
binding the people, to whom they want to pay their debt, in grati- 
tude to their benefactors. The greatness of the réle of the proletariat 
consists in the fact that it wants to perform something without hav- 
ing made clear to itself what its object is.1) The nature of instinct 
and unconscious vitality is such as often to make the goal, which 
is reached, quite different from the vague ideas which in the begin- 
ning represented it. It suffices that instinct expresses your whole 
being, so that you want nothing which lies outside it.*?) Socialism, 
i. e. Syndicalism frightens people as being something which leads 
into the great unknown. This fact, however, constitutes its power; 
whatever it leads to, it is a settling of accounts with the new era; 
it is an absolute new formation which cannot be changed. As the 
expression of this, Socialism (Syndicalism) like every other great 
creative movement creates a myth, which becomes its watch-word 
rather than its aim. This watch-word is the general strike; in the 
idea of the genera] strike the working class expresses its conscious- 
ness that, in its capacity to work, it possesses power over those who 
own the working material. The State Socialists want to suppress 
this wholesome kind of violence. Sorel’s book abounds in attacks 
on Jaurés; his chief objection to him is that he has lost the under- 
standing of the value of violence or the firm will, and together with 
this the understanding of its greatness.*) Instead of the open fight 
which without hypocritical weakness struggles for victory, Jaurés 
displays, in Sorel’s opinion, an unmistakable and shameful sym- 
pathy for the men of 1792, who dishonoured the revolution by the 
use of the guillotine. 

MacDonald has no understanding of this kind of philosophy.*) 
Syndicalism and Socialism can never be reconciled. He regards So- 
rel’s philosophy only as a misunderstanding of that of Bergson, and 
he refers only en passant to that of Nietzsche as the nearest related 
philosophy. Yet it is a fact that the ideas by which we are governed 
do not receive their power from their self-evident value, but from 
their unconscious connection with our whole nature, and that revo- 


*) G. Sorel, La décomposition du Marxisme, p. 49. 

*) G. Sorel, Réflexions sur la violence, pp. 179, 200. 

*) Opus cit., pp. 157, 435. 

*) J. Ramsay MacDonald, Syndicalism. Chap. III, pp. 16—23, 6. 
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lutions never originate in a definite image of the new state of af- 
fairs which we want to introduce, but in the unconditional desire 
of it being something completely new. Marx always avoided giving 
a description of how the new society should be formed, it was only 
to be a society of the proletariat, i. e. a society which was the abso- 
lute and indisputable contrast to the existing one. It is true he 
maintained that a revolution never comes until forces have been 
created in the old society by means of which the new may be estab- 
lished and, as has been mentioned above, he constantly discouraged 
the adopting of the way of revolution in his later years. This does 
not, however, mean that in case of parliamentary work you are able 
to point out definitely how the new form of government, which 
you want to bring about by means of the general franchise, will be. 
In their anti-parliamentary organizations the Syndicalists created 
impulsive means, which in MacDonald’s opinion are disconnected 
and give scope to arbitrariness and unlawful exercise of power. The 
Syndicalists regard these organizations as a prototype of a co-ope- 
ration which under a guardianship which watches, but issues no 
orders, realizes the ideals of liberty and co-operation without en- 
tering into false compromises with the upper class.’) 

The Syndicalists take for their starting-point the evolution which 
the worker's organization has had through “les Bourses du Travail”, 
which try both to protect the interests of the individual branches 
of trade through organizations which comprise the whole country, 
and the local interests through organizations where all the different 
branches of trade of the township co-operate.?) A central commit- 
tee, “Conféd. gén. du Travail (C. G. T.)” has been formed on this 
basis, but, as has been said, it has no authority to make decisions, 
it has only power to urge and advise. The individual syndicates are 
sovereign, i. e. there is no organ of sovereignty, everything depends 
on negotiation and agreement. It is this circumstance which makes 
MacDonald argue against the Syndicalists that they only entertain 
egoistic trade interests but no civil interest and that they ignore 
the fact that social progress cannot be begun by a class combat, but 
must begin with social unity, this constituting the fundamental 


*) Jouhaux, Le Syndicalisme francais. 1913, p. 19. 
*) F. Pelloutier, Histoire des Bourses du Travail, 1902; P. Delessale, Les 
Bourses du Travail et la C. G. T. 
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basis of everything.) He even goes so far as to say that the 
Syndicalists are the “agents provocateurs” of the capitalists, or, at 
any rate, their tools.") 

But the question is precisely whether we may take the unity of 
society as a starting-point. The Syndicalists are international, their 
native country is in their view only the place where their work is 
performed.) The right of the fatherland towards the individual 
is in their view one of the prejudices which should be contended. 
No other question arouses such strong passions as this: The father- 
land influences men as it is the most powerful of all suggestions, 
but at times it acts blindly and tyrannically. It is only few who have 
described as powerfully as MacDonald how dangerous the flock 
instinct may be.‘) The war mentality shows that wars are fought on 
the basis of primitive flock instincts, to which reason is a threat, 
which should therefore be fought by strong and dishonest means. 
It is true, that the love of our native country has its roots in this 
instinct, but it grows through the influence of reason, and it is only 
through the influence of reason that society is established. But this 
is in reality what the Syndicalists assert, in their own way. They err, 
in the heat of propaganda, by one-sidedly emphasizing the elemen- 
tary economic motives which bind a man to the group to which 
he belongs, and through the restricted point of view which falls to 
the share of the industrial workers they wave aside all intellectual mo- 
tives, on which intellectual man builds his love of his native coun- 
try. Their idea of “a native country” is both naive and exacting. 
When they say that the worker’s native country is his stomach,‘) 
this is so crude that it precludes all further discussion. This crude 
view is, however, only a sort of corollary to Marx’s doctrine that 
economics is the foundation of everything, and all other ideas only 
a superstructure thereon. “The native country” has in the hands 
of the capitalists been one of the means which have been used to 
adorn their extortion and make the victims of extortion submit to 
their fate. 

3) J. Ramsay MacDonald, Syndicalism, pp. 10, 26, 30, 50. 

*) Opus cit., p. 67. 

*) Jouhaux, Opus cit., p. 37. 

*) MacDonald, Parliament and Revolution, 1919, p. 6. 

*) F. Challaye, Syndicalisme révolutionnaire et Syndicalisme réformiste, 1909, 
pp. 92, 95. 
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The revolutionary Syndicalism which has been mentioned above, 
has only found adherents among a few thousands of the workers 
of France, whose total number is about ten millions. Side by side 
with this there is a general Trade Union Syndicalism on the model 
of the English trade unions. It has found support with five times 
as many workers as the revolutionary movement.') It builds on the 
recognition that the workers are for the present not able to carry 
on production themselves. Its object is to obtain now this now that 
improvement, but it shares the view of revolutionary Syndicalism 
that the necessary condition that the workers may reach a result 
is their own watchfulness. Each time the workers’ wealth and inde- 
pendence are increased at the cost of the capitalists a tiny bit of 
justice is performed. It is the Socialism of general reform which 
endeavours to pay the debt to the workers. “The favours which the 
workers thus gain, are”, writes Gustav Bang, “not panaceas in the 
class combat, but fuel that is added to the fire which eggs on to 
new fights and new victories.”?) 

Revolutionary Syndicalism is characterized by being drawn up 
by the industrial workers. But its fundamental idea has its root in 
the farming society. It has assimilated the spirit of the workshop, 
but maintained the passion for individual liberty. It must therefore 
be distinguished from what is in France called “Syndicalisme agri- 
cole”. “You are”, writes Saint-Léon, “crossing a barrier which di- 
vides two worlds, when you turn to the “syndicalisme agricole” 
from the “syndicalisme ouvrier”.”*) Agriculture plays a predominant 
part in France in contrast to what it does in England, and it stands 
for the individual property and trade interests of which Proudhon was 
the spokesman, and which won him Karl Marx’s derisive name of 
“Petit-Bourgeois’. The farmer fears above everything else the great 
storms and disturbances in production and trade, which are pro- 
duced by labour riots. The objects of the agricultural movement is to 
open up facilities for the ownership of land to the farmers by par- 
celling out property, facilitating the purchase of machines, im- 
proving the method of culture, establishing co-operative dairies, 


1) F. Challaye, Opus cit., pp. 75 ff., 108, 117 ff., 127 and 129. 
") Gustav Bang, Den socialistiske Fremtidsstat, 1905, p 88. 
*) M. Saint-Léon, Syndicalisme ouvrier et Syndicalisme agricole, 1920, p. 73. 
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etc. The farmers entertain no utopian dreams of improvement; their 
object is to make their voice better heard in social government and 
to make the cultivation of land better and easier. The farmer does 
not want to change existing conditions, but he accepts things as 
they are in order to transform them and improve them gradually 
to his advantage. The agricultural movement and the workers’ mo- 
vement thus entertain quite different ideas and tendencies and their 
way of action is different too. The workers’ movement is in reality 
not first and foremost interested in production, but in wages; the 
agricultural movement does not and cannot distinguish between 
the interest of the farmer in obtaining an increased income and 
the interest in improved production. The farmer must improve his 
own qualifications in order to gain a greater profit, the industrial 
worker need not go this way so long as the means of production 
do not belong to him.’) 

The difference between Socialism and Trade Union Syndicalism 
does not lie in the goal, but in the method. But this difference in 
method covers a great difference in the goal also. They both want 
to create a co-operative society where the men who are in possess- 
ion of the power to work are also given facility to obtain the means 
of production; nobody should be allowed to own these means and 
thus be able to debar the workers of the chance of using them. At 
the present moment, those who do least work own most. It ought 
to be so that nobody is able to possess private property except by 
virtue of useful work. The Socialists do not want to abolish private 
property, but they demand only that it should be the result of the 
individual’s work.?) But while the Socialists think that besides the 
separate branches of trade there ought to be a common organ for 
them all, i. e. the State, the revolutionary Syndicalists regard this 
as unnecessary and unfortunate. A consideration for society which 
is not the same as the natural interests which the individual branches 
of trade take in co-operation, can only act by way of an unjust 
impediment. Neither do the Socialists want the future State to com- 
mand, it is only to advise; and they think that gradually as society 
becomes more socialistic, the individuals’ own train of ideas will 


*) Opus cit., pp. 138, 92 ff. and 146 ff. 
*) J. R. MacDonald, Socialism and Society, pp. 207, 209. 
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be tuned accordingly.’) But it would be a utopian idea to believe 
that it will ever be possible that the regulation of the individual 
trades, necessary for the whole, may be attained through the indi- 
viduals’ internal discipline. As the belief that it is possible to base 
morality on the harmony of the individuals’ natural interests is an 
illusion, so is also the belief in the social harmony of the trades an 
illusion. But it is one thing to be able to recognize the necessity of 
the different sovereign branches of trade constantly negotiating 
with each other, and attuning each other mutually; it is a quite 
different thing to create or maintain an organ, the State, which 
may either by main force decide how the arrangement is to be, or 
which may influence the parties from the point of view of society, 
society being an idea which cannot be defined precisely, when it 
does not quite answer to our expectations. The most fortunate eco- 
nomic organization cannot differ from the most just political orga- 
nization. The organization of the best possible utilization of iron, 
coal, and petrol will secure the life of the nation, but also determine 
its political institutions. Socialism regards it as necessary to have a 
social power side by side with the industrial; the Syndicalists fear 
that such power shall exceed its limits and constantly cause disturb- 
ance. What divides them is, in the last instance, the fact that Karl 
Marx’s distrust of the individual, his belief in organization, and his 
doctrine of economic necessity stands against Proudhon’s belief in 
the individual and the individual’s reluctance to obey a sovereign 
whose reign is not justified by reason. 

There seems to be no doubt that Syndicalism offers better condi- 
tions for progress than Socialism, as it gives a wider scope for ini- 
tiative and for continual attempts at finding new ways for trade 
and new applications of raw materials. Many Socialists maintain, 
however, that a Socialist society will offer the very best conditions 
for new inventions, new machines, and a new working-organization.”) 
It is true that they admit that it must be brought about by the 
owners’ own initiative and watchfulness, and not by the State. The 
State should only give all points of view ample opportunity of 


*) Opus cit., pp. 205, 213. J. R. MacDonald, The Socialist Movement, p. 188 ff. 
F. Challaye, Syndicalisme révolutionnaire et Syndicalisme réformiste, p. 78. 

*) J. R. MacDonald, Socialism and Society, p. 200; The Socialist Movement, 
p. 288; B. Russell, Roads to Freedom, 1918, p. 81. 
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being tested. No new idea has ever appeared, no new economic at- 
tempt ever been made, except by virtue of the individuals’ initiative . 
and at their own risk. The new status always meets opposition in 
the status quo. But this resistance will probably become many times 
greater in the Socialist State, as the new status will always violate 
the status quo, and in Socialist society the status quo will attain 
greater power because it is given a broader basis. The courage to 
risk the introduction of a new state of affairs, and the capacity to 
try it, will be killed. Society can run no risk, its very object is to 
avoid risks. Only for the individual is it possible to desire a new 
state of affairs, it being he who is to put his shoulder to the wheel. 
Syndicalist society therefore appears to destroy more chances for 
the future than does Socialist society, as it takes up a hostile attitude 
towards the State and, on principle, regards eternal unrest as a valu- 
able state of affairs. All that restricts the liberty of the individual 
or the scope of action of the voluntary groups, contributes to create 
stagnation and death in society. Syndicalist society becomes, how- 
ever, more difficult to drill. 

The Syndicalist ideal became the right of violence, the general 
strike. It seems, however, as if this ideal was tactics rather than a 
principle. For the more the various industrial interests gained 
ground in society, the more did the programme of the Syndicalists 
become the nationalization of the means of production and trades, 
and the more was the difference between Socialism and Syndicalism 
effaced, while the practical difference between the State as gover- 
nor and director of trade became less. The hard hand by which the 
old State subjected the individual to an administration which left 
open possibilities for the individual’s economic suppression and ex- 
ploitation in favour of other individuals, was replaced by a business 
administration which took no interest in the trade interests of the 
individuals, but which determined the mode of life of the indivi- 
dual according to the tables of national statistics. The ideal of the 
individual thus becomes to be a social individual; those personal 
qualities which do not add to his value as a social individual, be- 
come immaterial or injurious. The dictatorship threatens to 
transform itself from a violent fight against existing injustice and 
tyranny into a stereotyped expression of the absolute idea, as ex- 
pressed by Hegel, which watches, assists, comforts, and elevates ac- 
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cording to definite prescriptions. Liberty, which is the individual’s 
best protection against oppression, as nobody voluntarily allows 
himself to be oppressed, is replaced by reason as expressed in the 
institutions. 

Liberty, every man’s right to regulate his life and action accord- 
ing to his own judgment, was the central passion of Syndicalism, but 
in its dream of future society it passes into the general Socialist 
dream of well-being, and mistakes the demand for justice, that so- 
ciety should secure every citizen the profit from his work, for the 
fantastic dream of welfare that society should secure everybody a 
sufficient profit from his work. Just as little as Socialism, does Syn- 
dicalism rest on a definite recognition that nobody is entitled to 
more than he produces. Therefore Syndicalism and Socialism are 
open to the same criticism. 


Guild Socialism. 

The same thoughts and tendencies which in France were ex- 
pressed in radical Syndicalism have in England created the move- 
ment for self-government in India which is called Guild Socialism,') 
because in many ways it has turned its attention to the Middle Ages 
and their guild institutions. The movement is quite new and does 
not yet constitute a party, it has rather the character of a debating 
society. In the excellently edited periodical, “The New Age”, which 
is published by Mr. Orange, a group of energetic authors, e. g. S. G. 
Hobson, G. D. H. Cole, A. Penty, C. H. Douglas, and many others 
have advocated these ideas, and from their hands scores of books 
have already been sent out, which, in a thought-compelling manner, 
try to indicate how the alarming social problems may be solved. A 
society, “The National Guild League”, was formed during the war 
and is zealous in its activities, the number of its members amounts 
only to about 500, but everywhere, where social problems are 
discussed, it exercises a considerable influence.*) 

In contrast to French Syndicalism Guild Socialism lays, in ac- 


*) N. Carpenter, Guild Socialism, 1922, p. 15; G. D. H. Cole, Selfgovernment 
in Industry, 1917. App. A. 

*) N. Carpenter, Opus cit., p. 101. S. G. Hobson, National Guilds and the State. 
1920. XV. 
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cordance with the English train of ideas, less stress on revolutionary 
direct action which involves strikes, sabotage, etc.; however, it by 
no means rejects the thought that the last resource may be a revo- 
lutionary catastrophe. “A revolution without ideals”, it asserts, “can 
never conquer, constructive idealism is the motive power in every 
great revolution and at the same time a bulwark against reaction”. 
Cole calls the guild doctrine a new philosophy of active citizenship, 
and its guiding idea becomes therefore how to secure the citizens, 
especially the workers, the liberty and independence which are the 
necessary conditions of all activity, and without which the life of the 
individual becomes a passive subjection to existing conditions.') 
Guild Socialism therefore turns against the State as the expres- 
sion of the highest authority in society, of sovereignty. The State 
is in the eyes of the Guild Socialists, — a fact which was already 
emphasized by MacDonald, — only an organ of society and not a 
source of decisions which bind society. The individual groups which 
make up society, have their life and justification in themselves, and 
do not exist by virtue of the permission of the State.?) But Guild 
Socialism goes further than MacDonald in asserting the possibility 
and necessity of several equally justified and equally sovereign 
social organs. This is also the idea of French Syndicalism, but Guild 
Socialism differs from this in acknowledging the State as one of 
these organs with a special and immensely important function, while 
the French wanted to do away with the State completely. The pro- 
totype to the Guild Socialists was the Middle Ages. which did not 
acknowledge one comprehensive sovereign power, but which in 
State and Church saw two equally important and powerful centres.*) 
Some Guild Socialists try to connect this view of the social 
conditions of the Middle Ages with a return to the religious feeling 
of this age and to life in smaller and more modest groups; others 
reject this attempt and utilize the reference to the Middle Ages 
only as an illustration, which may indicate how we may pass from 
the small groups of citizens to the huge States of the present times, 


*) G. D. H. Cole, Selfgovernment in Industry. 4th Edition 1919, pp. 107, 114, 
24, 255; S. G. Hobson, National Guilds and the State, 1920. XV. 

*) N. Carpenter, Guild Socialism, p. 66. 

*) A. Penty, Old Worlds for new. 1917; Towards Christian Sociology, 1923. 
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from the local to the national and international.) There are also 
divergent opinions of the function of the State, some, like Cole, 
giving it a more subordinate position than others, like S. G. Hobson, 
who attaches much importance to the administrative machinery of 
the State and entertains no fear that the bureaucracy will make 
itself master. “The struggle in society”, he says, “is fought over the 
heads of the bureaucracy, who do not think of appropriating sove- 
reignty, but prepare themselves for a new master.””) He therefore 
gives the State a superior position to the guilds. Cole, on the other 
hand, who regards the State as an active political machinery, does 
not subordinate the guilds to it, because in doing so he would act 
against the experience that private institutions play a far greater 
role than the State, and the less definitely we draw up the functions 
of the State the more we expose ourselves to the risk that it may 
become the “alter ego” of the great capitalists, as it threatened to 
do during the Great War. As a matter of fact, the English State is 
still an oligarchy, cloaked by democratic institutions.’) There is an 
imminent danger that the State will one day learn to play the role 
of the benefactor and through securing the workers’ material wants 
in a great State lull them to sleep. Bureaucracy becomes a danger, 
in so far as the independent spirit of the individuals decreases.*) 
The Social Democrats have, by making the guilds dependent on the 
State, shown that they have forgotten their democratic character. 
An institution or class dies only when it is deprived of its function, 
and the principal thing is therefore to deprive the State of every 
function as organ of the Socialists. Everywhere State control is 
demanded, as if it were a charm that might change evil into good. 
But the State is only capable of one thing, of providing legal pro- 
tection and order; if she tries to exceed her bounds she is only in- 
jurious in her actions.°) 

The activity of the State may be divided into three functions, 
political, economic, and as mediator, but of these the latter two 


G. D. H. Cole, Selfgovernment in Industry, pp. 8, 12. 

S. G. Hobson, National Guilds and the State, pp. 99 a, 133 ff. 

G. D. H. Cole, Opus cit., pp. 110, 111, 123, 169; The World of Labour, 
4 


. D. H. Cole, Seltgoveranient in Tadnatey: pp. 187, 183. 
5) A. Perfty, Opus cit., p. 66. 
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are a perversion or misuse of the function of the State. The State 
comprises all the members who live within its domain, regardless 
of their mutual differences. She therefore only deals with their 
similarities, and not with their differences.1) Whatever form of 
government a State may have, she may be regarded as resting on the 
members’ agreement, and the evident form of giving this agreement 
is the equal and general franchise. The political activity of the 
State becomes therefore her natural function and she may be de- 
fined as the social regulation of all her personal relations, which arise 
directly from the fact that men live together in society, and which 
are suited for direct social organization. 

On the other hand, every economic activity on the part of the 
State will influence the individuals differently and therefore fall 
outside the natural function of the State. If the rich are in power, 
interference will be made for their benefit, if the poor are in power, 
the State will govern in their interest and, for instance, through 
taxation, try to distribute the income equally among the citizens. 
The fact that the State becomes an instrument of the capitalists is 
not likely to gain general approval and amounts to an injustice; 
but the injustice is just as great if the State becomes the instrument 
of the poor. The right order of the State may with justice be main- 
tained to be the economic equality of all the individuals, but this 
is not created through the activity of the State, but it is an utterance 
of the social will, which lies outside the State, and makes the 
State the owner of the means of production. But where this perfect 
order has been accomplished, the economic activity of the State is 
abolished. Economic conflicts in society will always make the citi- 
zens associate in groups for defence and attack, and become fatal 
to the fulfilment of the State’s actual object and to the citizens’ 
social service.” ) 

Neither is it possible that the harmonization of the work of the 
citizens may become the natural work of the State.*) The citizens 
differ very much in respect to their work, and the interference of 
the State would influence them very differently and in many cases 
make her the judge of her own cause. But if it comes outside the 


*) G. D. H. Cole, Social Theory, 1920, Chap. V. 
*) G. D. H. Cole, Social Theory, 1920, pp. 150, 155. 
*) Opus cit., Chap. V. 
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task of the State to combine the citizens in their work, and if the 
task thus remains with the State to safeguard their individual rights, 
she can no longer be regarded as a sovereign power. 

If we now proceed to divide the interests of the citizens in the 
interests of producer and consumer, it follows as a matter of course 
that the State cannot occupy herself with the organization of pro- 
duction, but that consumption comes within her sphere. Production 
concerns men in their individual capacities, different products are 
produced according to different methods; consumption concerns 
men in their general capacity, their capacity as consumers. The dif- 
ferences in wants and needs do not concern the State; only the fact 
of consumption concerns the State, and it is therefore the task of the 
State to protect the consumer’s income, to see that it is not diminished 
through exploitation, and to keep an eye on the buying capacity 
of his income. In his book, “Selfgovernment in Industry”, Cole 
describes how he imagines a guild organization, by means of which 
industry governs as a sovereign in its own sphere, just as the State 
governs in her sphere, which is the protection of the right of the 
individual. Production begins by being organized in each separate 
workshop by the local workers, and then gradually by means of 
group organizations of a more and more comprehensive nature both 
as regards the number of trades and localities, in order finally to 
culminate in the “National Guild Congress” which has the same 
legislative and administrative right within its own sphere as the 
State has in her sphere”.') A congress which has been composed 
in this way escapes the drawbacks to which the manner of election 
to Parliament is subject if the candidates are elected locally and 
have to occupy themselves with all kinds of things. Cole states him- 
self that his scheme is influenced, to a large extent, by the Sovjet 
system of Russia.”) 

One of the main items in the programme of Guild Socialism is to 
put a stop to the system of payment by wages.*) The worker is made 


*) G. D. H. Cole, Selfgovernment in Industry, pp. 211—229. 

?) Opus cit., pp. 2] ff. 

*) N. Carpenter, Guild Socialism, p. 150 ff; A. Penty, Old worlds for new, 
Chap. VI; S. G. Hobson, Natural Guilds and the State, pp. 8 ff; G. D. H. Cole, The 
World of Labour, pp. 416 ff; Selfgovernment in Industry, Chap. IV, Chaos and 
Order in Industry, 1920, pp. 56, 219, etc. 
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personally free, but through the system of wages he has become 
severed from his capacity to work, which he sells — he is therefore 
helpless, if nobody wants to buy his capacity for work. The capacity 
for work should not be regarded as an article for sale; the perform- 
ance of work is a social function like that of a civil servant or of a 
soldier, and the worker has therefore a claim to a regular occupa- 
tion and fixed wages, whether his work is needed for the moment or 
not. The capitalists are now-a-days able to create the profit which is 
the basis of the whole capitalistic system, by paying the workers 
too low wages and by speculating in the rise or fall of wages, and 
in this way appropriating the increased value which is created by 
the workers. This state of affairs will cease when the system of 
profit is abolished by labour’s governing production and the payment 
to the workers becoming a fixed item on the accounts of the guilds 
with the society of consumers. It is not possible either for the indi- 
vidual worker or for the guilds to make a profit by enhancing the 
prices which the consumers are to pay, as the extra amount, beyond 
a fair payment for their articles which they might obtain, would 
have to be paid back as an extra payment to be made to society for 
the use of their monopoly of work.") 

The disapproval of the system of payment by wages is shared by 
the Guild Socialists and the adherents of Marxism; they differ, how- 
ever, in the way in which they want to abolish it. Society owns all 
the means of production; they are to be nationalized, but the guilds 
have the right to use them. When there is so much talk of nation- 
alizing the means of production, it is often understood as if they 
were to be socialized, i. e. exploited by society, but those two terms 
are not synonymous;’) the decisive feature in the division of sover- 
eignty which, in the opinion of the Guild Socialists, should take 
place is precisely that the State which owns or nationalizes the 
means of production does not use them; the guilds use them com- 
pletely according to their own views. They make an annual account 
to the State of what production costs them, including the support 
of the army of workers, and what is gained beyond this is given up 


*) G. D. H. Cole, Selfgovernment in Industry, pp. 115, 235—239, 241, 250; 
Delisle Burns, Industry and Civilisation, p. 151. 
°) G. D. H. Cole, Opus cit., p. 151. 
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to the State, who distributes this extra amount to the consumers, 
so that they may be able to pay the price which the guilds demand 
for their articles. The Guild Socialists believe that by this system 
the difficult economic problems, against which existing society is 
helpless, will be solved. In various quarters it is objected’) that 
this is only a roundabout way of introducing standard wages, that 
it is in reality the State who by her price agreements with the 
guilds fixes the wages, and that the expedient which is proposed 
to guard the consumers against extortion, namely, the distribution 
of the increased value to them, is impossible to carry through. We 
shall return to this question later on. 

The view which is at the bottom of the proposed organization of 
the working conditions is this: the workers’ liberty consists in their 
having a vote in the organization of work.”) It is the old Greek view 
of liberty which is asserted, it is, however, also maintained that the 
smaller the sphere which is concerned, the greater is the authority 
of the worker; the leaders of the larger groups, the supermanage- 
ment, cannot occupy themselves with the details.*) Liberty was 
destroyed because the merchant cut off the producer from his 
market and financed production himeelf.‘) It was the fact that 
usury and speculation were protected by law, which made it possible 
for the merchant to destroy the guilds of the Middle Ages, as he 
through his power over trading-capital and the markets, was able 
to speculate in the fall and rise in prices and thus replace his in- 
terest in the quality of production by his interest in the quantity of 
production.’) The workers lost their interest in delivering good 
work, struck for wages, but not in order to oppose the adulteration 
of goods which large scale production involved; they learned more 


*) W. Graham, The Wages of Labour, 1921. “The confusion arises from the 
habit of thinking in terms of narrow wages instead of in terms of broader in- 
comings”, p. 65. 

+) G. D. H. Cole, Selfgovernment in Industry, pp. 181, 197; A. Penty, Towards 
a Christian Sociology, p. 140. 

*) G. D. H. Cole, Opus cit., p. 200. 

*) A. Penty, Old worlds for new. Chap. XV, Towards a Christian Sociology, 
pp. 104, 110. 

*) A. Penty, Old worlds for new, Chap. XV, Towards a Christian Sociology, 
p. 185. 
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and more to replace “the work as leisure” by “work in a leisuring 
manner” .") 

The injurious influence of the merchant has later on been trans- 
ferred to the banks,?) which instead of merely being middlemen 
between the investors of capital and the borrowers of capital exer- 
cise usury through speculation in prices. The prices fluctuate accord- 
ing to the whim of the speculators, although all, both producers and 
consumers, would see their advantage in fixed prices.*) Through 
the system which is advocated by Guild Socialism the middle- 
men are abolished, all speculation in prices disappears, and the 
fixing of prices takes place according to a morally tenable standard, 
i. e. the real cost of production and the quality of the article. The 
administration of labour will be vested in the right men, who know 
how to avoid waste of work — and it will not, as is the case now, 
fall to those who study the game without knowing anything of the 
work. Production will then be kept within the limits which are 
given by consumption, while it is now pressed forward, to a con- 
stantly greater extent, without taking into consideration the possi- 
bility of the raw material, the mines, being exhausted. The more 
you suffer through a surplus production, the more you try to remedy 
this state by producing still more! In reality production is, as it 
was in Germany before the war, decided, not by demand but by 
regard for keeping the large factories working.‘) 

To the same degree as the interest in the quality of work pre- 
dominates over the crude interest in quantity and wages, does work 
become a vocation; this interest in quality is a mark that work gets 
a value for the worker, and only then is it possible for him to put 
his mind into it?) What once made William Morris occupy him- 
self with the question of Socialism was the fact that the things which 
he made and into which he placed his whole mind as an artist, were 
not understood by the workers, neither were they able to pay for 


*) A. Penty, Towards a Christian Sociology, p. 191. 

*) S. G. Hobson, National Guilds and the State, pp. 39ff.; G. D. H. Cole, 
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*) A. Penty, Towards a Christian Sociology, pp. 116, 119, 122. 

*) A. Penty, Towards a Christian Sociology, pp. 101 ff, pp. 146 ff, pp. 167, 
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them.') Also in other spheres than that of aesthetics the evolution 
of work gives a larger scope to the sense of quality; that which is 
perfect in respect of aesthetics is also perfect as regards accuracy, 
and the more the spheres, in which the highest degree of precision 
is demanded, increase, the more exacting grows the consumer’s de- 
mand as regards the quality of work; while the pleasure which the 
worker takes in his work grows with the growth of his ability.”) 

It is impossible to tell whether work in the future will be co- 
operative, or whether it will be individualized. Penty regards it, 
in opposition to the adherents of Marxism, as a misunderstanding to 
believe that man prefers co-operation to the division between master 
and worker. Some are of too original a character to become mem- 
bers of co-operative society, others prefer to avoid co-responsibility, 
others feel a great pleasure in working under an able and indepen- 
dent leader in preference to being members of a co-operative society 
in which there is an eternal tumult. Penty therefore regards agricul- 
ture, with its openings for all kinds of co-operation, as the basis 
on which industry should build.*) 

One of the most important points to which Guild Socialism has 
called attention is the question of credit and its constantly increas- 
ing significance. The worker is not free, because he has the power 
over his own body; so long as he does not own the means of pro- 
duction, he continues being a slave. But he who owns the capacity 
and means of production is not free either so long as the credit and 
market are closed to him. The power over credit and over the 
market are now in the hands of the financier, and it is therefore 
necessary to remove him, by destroying his function. This may be 
done by the State, in her capacity of the owner of the means of 
production, financing the producers by granting them credit and 
by bringing them into immediate connection with their markets.‘) 
By means of the co-operative societies this has been made feasible. 
R. Orange and Major Douglas have proposed a quite new system of 
credit by means of which they imagine that it is possible to solve 
this task; the latter especially has already in a long series of pam- 
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phlets developed and advocated his system, and a literature for and 
against it has grown forth.’) 

Douglas shares the general opinion of the Guild Socialists, that 
the main point is to break the sovereignty of the State, and make 
labour or production independent. He is filled with the most vivid 
fears of the future and he thinks that only a short spell of time re- 
mains to show whether we are able to control the social machine 
or whether it will control us.2) If we are unable to control the 
machine, a catastrophe will be unavoidable. He regards Socialism 
with disapproval, as it, with its plans of nationalization and its 
thorough social organization, will kill all personal initiative which 
is indispensable.*) Socialism takes its stand on the erroneous view 
that the poverty of the masses is due to the immense riches of the 
minority.*) This view cannot be right, as an equal distribution of 
property would not make each separate individual tolerably well- 
off. Poverty is due to quite other and far deeper causes. To be poor, 
means that you have a great number of necessary wants which you 
have not the means of satisfying. The view of justice as held by 
our society is that you cannot consume before you have produced 
and by this means earned money (or a chance of consumption). He 
who does not want to work, neither shall he eat. This view cannot, 
however, be carried through, as it, in part, misunderstands the 
right condition of production and consumption, in part, overlooks 
the fact, that consumption, regarded as a whole, must fall short of 
production. 

As regards the first point, we should bear in mind that produc- 
tion depends on consumption. If there was no real demand for the 
articles of the producer, all production would cease. If man’s desire 


*) Out of these pamphlets I shall mention: C. H. Douglas and R. Orange, 
Credit Power of Democracy, 1920. C. H. Douglas, Economic Democracy, 1920, 
2. Ed. rev. 1921. do., The Present Discontents and the Labour Party and Social 
Credit, 1922. do., Social Credit, 1924. do., The Control and Distribution of Pro- 
duction, 1922. A. Kitson, Unemployment, the Cause and a Remedy, 1921. H. 
Cousens, A new Policy for Labour, 1921. M. Cumberland and R. Harrison, The 
new Economics, 1922. A Powell, The Deadlock in Finance, 1924. 

*) C. H. Douglas, Social Credit, p. 217. 

*) Opus cit., p. 190. 

*) Opus cit., p. 170. 
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to buy is stopped, or if he is prevented from satisfying it, production 
is, to an equal extent, deprived of all its possibilities. To put it 
briefly, it is in the interest of the producers that the consumers 
are able to buy, that they have the means of buying. It is an old 
truth which Douglas here emphasizes; in the long run the seller 
gains nothing by plundering hie customers; in a poor population 
he cannot sell much, and the right policy of the merchants, which 
takes the future into consideration, would be to promote the wealth 
of the society of purchasers and the purchasing capacity of the 
consumers. In our societies with their highly developed economic 
structure, it is in the interests of production that the consumers 
should possess money. All measures which tend to or which must 
necessarily involve a reduction of the consumers’ buying capacity 
will therefore be injurious to production. Douglas attacks violently 
all social measures which consciously or unconsciously have for their 
object a restriction of the buying capacity of the consumers. Taxa- 
tion, compulsory or voluntary saving, etc. are therefore pernicious 
and unreasonable. The problem is: what is the reason why such 
measures are recommended and carried through? Douglas explains 
this by the power of finance. 

We have repeatedly mentioned above the fact that the economic 
policy of the State has vacillated between care of the consumers and 
the producers. Already in Thomas More’s attack on the policy of 
production, which was gaining ground in his age, the central point 
was that it tended to enrich the kings by impoverishing the popula- 
tion. The main point was that the consumption for the sake of which 
production was to be kept alive was the consumption of the kings, 
the consumption of the State for military and political purposes, 
and if only the producers were able to accumulate articles, gold and 
silver, it did not matter whether the population at large were able 
to consume them; the State was provided with a store, this was the 
principal point. At the back of all the measures or projects of the 
present time which tend to restrict the purchasing power of the 
consumers, lies the idea of promoting a production which the State 
or the master of the State, finance, may use. The chief task which 
Douglas sets himself is to elucidate the interests of finance in order 
to establish a disproportion between consumption and production, 
and the means of which it avails itself to carry its purpose through. 
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He does this by emphasizing the second principal point, the fact 
that the conditions of our societies are such as to make consumption 
as a whole fall short of production. He avails himself of the fact 
which both Proudhon and Marx emphasize, that the worker can- 
not buy back the product of his work. Douglas believes that he 
can prove that the collective price of the articles must always be 
higher than the income of the producers.') 

The collective income consists of wages, salaries, and dividends, 
but the prices of the articles are fixed by the cost of production, 
and this always comprises a figure which is not found in the income. 
This figure is not the profit of the producer, for it is included in 
the dividends on the income-side. It consists of all that the bank- 
credit costs beyond what is involved by its business expenses. Prac- 
tically no business can be carried on without credit; every kind of 
business involves a great deal of expense which can only be covered 
by sale of the finished article, and which in more primitive condi- 
tions were paid from the profit of previous production. This is, 
however, no more the case. The heap of grain on which the farmer 
and his hands live while they plough and sow and await the next 
harvest, dwindles by consumption, but the security you place in 
your bank remains in your own hand; through the loan these se- 
curities, houses, lands, etc.are made liquid, but you have still the use 
of them. The security which is given to the bank consists in the fact 
that the mortgage, if you do not fulfil your obligations, may be 
taken out of your hand, i. e. be sold. At time the security consists 
merely in the confidence which the bank has in the man and his 
projected enterprise, for which credit is granted. But from where 
does the bank get the money which it places at the man’s disposal? 
Only in a very restricted measure from its own liquid cash balance. 
As the borrower does not let his security out of his hands, thus the 
bank does not let the money it gives out of its hands, but it opens 
the borrower an account and gives him a cheque-book. The bor- 
rower may through the issue of cheques settle his accounts with a 
third person; they serve in the capacity of money, without money 
actually passing from hand to hand. The bank only engages itself 


*) Pour que le producteur vive il faut que son salaire puisse racheter son 
produit. P. J. Proudhon, Qu’est-ce que la propriété, p. 162. 
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if needed to pay the registered cheque in money. But as long as 
the cheque remains in circulation the cash-box of the bank is not 
touched. 

Cheques may thus replace money; they are, in short, new money 
which the bank has bought through the credit or confidence it en- 
joys. The bank credit thus invests the borrower, the producer, with 
a financial power, the actual basis of which is the profit which his 
enterprise is going to yield him in the future. But all the money 
which the borrower is able to spend is expended on articles which 
exist as a result of previous production, and when the articles of the 
new production come into the market the consumption on which 
they count has already taken place, and they can only be sold when 
new enterprises are started by means of new loans. This constant 
replacement, the fact that in the case of credit we always consume 
the future in advance would not be dangerous in itself, if it were 
not accompanied by a constant increase in prices with which con- 
sumption cannot keep pace. Credit acts as money and should be re- 
garded as an increase of the supply of money. The increase is made 
necessary out of regard for the future supply of goods and future 
consumption, but as the purchasing power of money is determined 
by its quantity as compared to the existing supply of articles, bank- 
credit and circulation of cheques will raise the prices. The purchas- 
ing capacity becomes then too low and must be enhanced, the wages, 
etc. rise and this causes again a rise of the costs of production and 
consequently of the articles, it becomes constantly more difficult 
for the producers to find purchasers and they become constantly 
more dependent on the credit of the bank. The constant conflicts 
between the employers and the workers concerning wages, and be- 
tween the sellers and the consuming public become chronic. Every 
labour-saving machine, which is introduced increases production, 
but diminishes at the same time the consuming capacity. Every new 
undertaking which is started and should signify a new step onward 
in the life of trade increases the division between production and 
consumption in favour of production. The home market becomes 
less and less able to absorb production and there consequently arises 
a stronger and stronger interest in foreign markets, which leads to 
a conflict between the nations and eventually to war. 

On the basis of these conditions which have as a whole been 
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taken for granted by all parties, Douglas now comes to the follow- 
ing peculiar conclusion. If production is so large that the consumers 
cannot use it all, equilibrium between production and consumption 
may only be established by cutting down the prices so that the con- 
sumers are enabled to pay for the articles, or by giving the con- 
sumers a greater purchasing power. A cutting down of prices can 
only happen by curtailing the profit of the producer, this spells 
ruin to production; this expedient is therefore out of the question. 
Neither is it possible to give the consumers a greater purchasing 
power by means which increase the costs of production, as this will 
entail a rise in prices. The consuming power should be increased by 
means which leave the prices untouched. The unfortunate dispro- 
portion between production and consumption originates in the sy- 
stem of bank credit, and this system of bank credit has its root in 
our system of finance, the value of money being measured by the 
quantity of money in circulation in proportion to the quantity of 
articles. By issuing more money (cheques) the banks raise the 
prices; the power to issue cheques is obtained by the banks having 
control over the social assets, i. e. the values which the borrower 
owns, but which he cannot make liquid. The banks thus make the 
borrower pay the interests and costs of a credit which in reality 
rests on himself. It is the productive capacity of society which is 
the basis of credit and therefore the amount of credit ought also 
to belong to society. It may do so, when money is no longer based 
on the quantity of goods, but on the proportion between production 
and consumption, so that the amount of circulating money is decided 
by the addition which should be made to the consuming capacity, 
as determined by wages, salaries, and dividends, to enable it to take 
over production. It is the power of existence of the whole nation, 
as it has been made possible through historical inheritance, technical 
skill, and progress in civilization, which is the basis of all credit, 
all hope for the future; the consumers are, however, co-proprietors 
of this national capital. It is possible for the nation to raise its own 
credit on this basis of credit.') It need not use the banks as middle- 
men and thus it avoids having to pay them interest and commis- 
sion and becomes independent of their judgment and decision, as 


*) C. H. Douglas, The present Discontents and the Labour Party and Social 
Credit. 1922, pp. 13, 14, 16, 22, 25, 27, 
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to whether credit should be granted. The power of the banks over 
the whole life of trade rests on the profit gained from the payment 
of those interests, which restrict the citizens’ conditions of life, and 
on this power to judge and open or shut off the current of money 
at pleasure. In the eyes of a financier a country is only a place 
where mortgages may be made, a State without a State loan is an 
eye-sore to him, taxation is a measure which strengthens his power, 
it prevents every society from utilizing its own power of credit.’) 

The power of finance is quickly developing towards a concentra- 
tion which comprehends the whole world. It threatens the world 
with an unheard-of slavery which is, into the bargain, represented 
to the world as a benefaction. Its financial power may only be 
fought by society’s fighting it with its own finances, and if we do not 
find a way of doing so catastrophe will ensue with its interminable, 
dreadful destructive power; for in the long run men do not submit 
to this kind of sustained slavery. 

In this way we get two equations which express the equilibrium 
between production and consumption. The prices of the articles 
which are fixed by the cost of production plus the increase in price 
caused by the bank credit exceed the coneuming capacity, which is 
determined by wages, salaries, and dividends “P” > “C”; “P” is 
made equal to “C” by making an increase in the consuming capacity, 
which does not enhance the prices; this is done by giving the con- 
sumers a subsidy as their share of the national wealth. If the general 
price, for instance, is “five”, while the purchasing power is only 
“three”, the subsidy must be “two”, so that every citizen for 3s. 
is able to buy an article worth 5s. The difference is credited 
to the producers’ accounts in the national clearing-house. 

The second equation expresses the same thing in a different way. 
The nation increases its quantity of articles through production, 
saving up of capital, and import; it reduces its quantity of articles 
through consumption, writing down of capital, and export. The 
former (P) is greater than the latter (C). Also in this case the 
natural way of establishing an equilibrium becomes to make an 
addition to “C”, in such a way that it does not influence “P”; the 


1) C. H. Douglas, Social Credit, pp. 175, 181, 197, 198. 
18° 
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difference between “P” and “C” is abolished in the clearing-house, 
where the credit of the nation is entered by the nation itself. 

The economic laws which cannot possibly be broken, even though 
we may want to do so, are not a prison-cage in which we are impri- 
soned; they only indicate the conditions according to which we will 
suffer or profit from the existing economic system. It is inevitable 
that a system which constantly raises the prices to a height with 
which consumption cannot cope, must end in a great downfall; it is 
just as hopeless to try to remedy this state of affairs by measures 
which at one moment, to the injury of production, arbitrarily reduce 
the prices, and at the next moment try to increase the consuming 
capacity in a way which forces up the prices. But if the existing 
economic system is useless, there is nothing in the laws of economy 
to prevent the introduction of a new more favourable system. The 
basis of all credit is life in society and the values which it creates; 
it is the task of society to make credit liquid. The banks have availed 
themselves of the defect which is attached to our monetary sy- 
stem, and made themselves the masters of credit, and they therefore 
do their utmost to prevent this destructive defect from being cor- 
rected. 

Everything then centres in the question: Where does the State 
get the means by which she is enabled to abolish the difference 
between production and consumption? The whole social organiza- 
tion depends according to the theory of guild socialism on two 
sovereign powers, production and the State, the latter representing 
the society of consumers. Production settles its account with the 
State by paying the State the surplus profit which remains after 
having paid all expenses. The fact that it obtains a profit indicates 
that it takes from the producers more than it gives. This fact 
Douglas emphasizes by asserting that consumption is unable to buy 
production. The means, which in modern society are utilized to 
enable the consumers to epend more than they earn as participants 
in production, is the granting of credit, which is organized by the 
banks and which increases the power of the banks on a rapidly rising 
scale and draws the citizens more and more into debt. It is this 
system which, in the natural course of things, must end in a cata- 
strophe. According to Douglas’s system the amount which the con- 
sumers are to pay in addition to that which they earn as participants 
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in production constitutes the surplus amount which collective pro- 
duction at the annual drawing up of accounts must pay to the State; 
this surplus amount falls to the consumers not as a loan, but as their 
share of national wealth. It is possible for the State to pay the con- 
sumers their share in advance by allowing a purchase amount of 
3s. to serve as payment for a productive amount of 5s. Instead of 
further diminishing people’s buying capacity through the immense 
system of taxation as is now the case, the State is able to find her 
expenses in the surplus amount which falls to her share through 
the settlement with production. In reality this arrangement is only 
a roundabout way, which might be saved, if the whole relation be- 
tween producer and consumer in daily life was well regulated. But 
in order to do this, control and regulation would have to be car- 
ried through to such an extent that all liberty would disappear, 
and an apparatus of administration would be necessary which would 
create a large staff of officials who had to be supported by pro- 
duction, without themselves contributing to production. The pro- 
ducers’ free administration of production and their settlement with 
the State at fixed intervals is the most practical and least expensive 
arrangement. The larger the profits which the producers gain in 
daily life, the larger profits they will have to pay to the State; the 
producers will therefore have no reasonable ground for exploiting 
the consumers. The power of credit will thus be shifted from the 
private producer or the organized sovereign power, the high finance 
which he serves, on to the State as the representative of the collec 
tive society of consumers. 


The crucial point in the whole system of Guild Socialism lies first 
and foremost in the fact that there is no guarantee that the settlement 
of accounts between production and State, i. e. the consumers, is 
fair. Secondly, it is uncertain, how the whole clases of producers who 
produce the so-called intellectual consuming values, will be placed. 
The situation of material production is decided by the fact that it 
does not own the means of production, but has the only right to use 
them, i. e. the monopoly to use them. But as regards intellectual 
production the question assumes a quite different form and its 
demand for salary and profit ie of a quite different nature. But 
however great and perhaps insurmountable the difficulties are, they 
lie rather in the practical carrying through of the system than in 
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‘its principle, which is an assertion of individualism as opposed to 
Marx’s rejection of it as being of an anti-social nature. 

It has been objected to Marx’s doctrine that his prediction 
of the increasing concentration of capital and the continuous growth 
of poverty has not held good; this depends on a misunderstanding. 
Capitalism does not tend to reduce men to starvation; its very 
existence depends upon a growth of the consuming capacity of the 
citizens. But the principal point about capitalism is its sovereign 
power, and thie depends on its power of credit. This power of credit 
has become extremely concentrated, and the power of credit of the 
separate individuals has grown constantly smaller. Marx was there- 
fore in reality right. In both cases it is a question of the will to 
power. Douglas’s vehement emphasis on the fact that it is a question 
of the power of credit, thus contains an unconditional approval of 
Marx’s fundamental view, but it is also an expression of the pro- 
found difference which divides Guild Socialism from Marxism. Marx- 
ism regards the proletarian class consciousness as an expression of 
man’s social nature. But Guild Socialism regards it as the aggregate 
expression of the individuals’ desire for liberty. It may be wise for 
the individuals within certain spheres and under certain conditions 
to act together, but it will never become human nature to prefer 
working in flocks to working according to one’s own judgment. The 
Marxistic working organization is therefore in reality just as contrary 
to human nature as that of capitalism. As in the Middle Ages the 
free and eternal importance of the individual was the decisive 
factor, so it is also in that social system which he should regard as 
an expression of his own nature. God’s word carried a message to 
the individual, it was the individual who was saved or condemned, 
not the congregation. The congregation was the means, but the 
individual was the substance. Thus it is according to the view of 
Guild Socialism and French Socialism the individual that is reality; 
society “per se” has no independent claim. Associations of indivi- 
duals are practical steps, taken by men who are placed in the same 
situations, and who each separately desires the same thing; but 
they are not an expression of man’s social nature. — In Marx’s 
view they were so; to him the individual became only real by serv- 
ing society. In spite of his scorn of abstract categories he regards 
society as the sum total of the individuals, and the demand of socie- 
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ty becomes the demand of the individuals. The difference between 
his view and Syndicalism and Guild Socialism is thus apparently 
abolished; they all want to secure the individuals their daily bread, 
to open to them a prospect of a greater profit and full authority 
and equality within society. The difference lies in the different 
weight they attach to the organization and the self-determination 
of the individuals. This difference is, however, of such profound 
and decisive a character as to make the societies which they want 
to create quite different. 


The Russian Revolution. 


When we judge the Russian Revolution we must not leave the 
abnormal conditions of Russian society out of consideration. The 
Russian Empire was neither a legal system nor an organized society. 
It was an organized military force which had made itself master of 
a vast territory. It was a few hundred thousands who, through a strong 
police force, kept one hundred millions of wholly unorganized peas- 
ants and a scattered middle class in awe. In this society legal protec- 
tion was out of the question, and Nihilism became the consequence of 
the unorganized population’s resentment against despotism and ar- 
bitrariness. After the Russo-Japanese war the fermentation gained 
strength; the Czar had to grant the people a _ representative 
association (Duma); Liberals, Social Democrats, and peasants asso- 
ciated in a greater common opposition to the rule of the police 
force, but their organization was so defective that the faithless 
government of the Czar was able to supersede the Duma and con- 
tinue and strengthen its arbitrary police rule. Russia’s participation 
in the Great War and the great defeats which her armies suffered, 
entailed eventually the fall of the government of the Czar, and an 
attempt was then made to institute a government by the people. 
Equality and liberty became the democratic watch-words to the 
whole population, but there was no unity or plan in the movement, 
and the parties did not succeed in forming a strong, active govern- 
ment. The interests of the citizens could not be reconciled with those 
of the Social Democrats, and the peasants stood alone in their vast 
majority. 

Under these circumstances a small crowd of Bolsheviks succeeded 
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in usurping the power. They were without any representation worth 
mentioning in the re-created Duma, and general election for an 
extended representative assembly showed that they were also with- 
out adherents in the nation. In their press they gave the most em- 
bittered expressions to their Marxistic views and insisted that the 
proletariat, the property-leas class of wage-earners, were to be re- 
garded as the nation proper. Under the rare, energetic leadership 
of Lenin and Trotsky, who were lavishly furnished with money from 
the German general staff, they attacked the changing governments 
(Lvov and Kerensky) and prepared apparently to rush the matter 
and make a “coup d’Etat” by means of arms. Rebellious mariners 
and the crowds of soldiers who had deserted from the trenches 
were an excellent material for the carrying through of a State coup. 
With a small armed crowd they surrounded the national assembly, 
which had been convened, and usurped the government, without it 
being possible at any point to gather an actual opposition against 
this revolutionary act of violence.!) In the name of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat they erected a new military autocracy; at the head 
of a couple of hundred thousand proletarians Lenin and Trotsky 
now took control over a hundred millions. Without actual idealism, 
but actuated by the most flaming passion for power, the Bolsheviks 
created a government, which broke the connection between the 
Russian Revolution and Western European democracy, and became 
a lasting danger to peace and social understanding.”) 

It is on this background of a past, which had suffered from a 
government which defied every basis of an actual social organiza- 
tion, that the Russian Revolution and the government of the Bolshe- 
viks should be judged. 

The Bolsheviks under the leadership of Lenin assert that they 
are a party, which builds wholly and completely on Marxism, and 
that their peculiarity is merely that they have the courage to carry 
Karl Marx’s doctrine through to its full extent. They want to carry 
through the Communist organization of society which takes the 
character of a factory organization; they want to erect the prole- 
tarian society in which all class difference has been abolished, and 


*) Leon Trotsky, The Lessons of October, 1917 (1925). 
*) J. Spargo, Bolshevism. The Enemy of Political and Industrial Democracy. 
1919, pp. 213 ff. 
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where every member of society is a proletarian. This society must, 
as far as trade is concerned, be organized according to the technical 
demands of existing production. It is everyone’s duty to work in 
accordance with the demands of manufacture; every individual must 
work in that place in which the workers’ registry office thinks fit 
to use him.') One factory co-operates with another, and one district 
with another, through an organization which is elected and orga- 
nized by the workers themselves. In such an organization nobody is 
subjected to the power of his fellow-citizen, but only to the demands 
of necessity. All arrangements are made in the interests of general 
welfare; every kind of exploitation is made impossible and every- 
body will therefore be ready to do his duty, perform his work 
punctiliously and take care that the material is not wasted.?) It 
will be clear to everybody that the person who neglects his duty 
will be making himeelf guilty of a crime against his fellow-workers, 
against the working-class as a whole, and not as now against the 
exploiters. The workers’ councils and the Sovjet government will 
meet in a highly centralized organization; but this is created on the 
basis of the individual factory administration through a great num- 
ber of intermediate steps, in such a way as always to make the 
workers themselves determine the administration; the discipline 
which the central power demands does not therefore act as a 
violation of the individual’s liberty or as a organ of exploitation. 
Whether it is possible to prevent such an organization from de- 
generating, depends exclusively on the individual’s ever watchful 
will to punish defaulters.*) 

The question of whether it will be possible for such an organiza- 
tion to act, does not occupy the minds of the Bolsheviks. They take 
it for granted that it will be able to do so, if only all the wills which 
tend to take a contrary direction are eliminated. It becomes their 
main task to systematize this elimination. It is of course most strong- 
ly needed in the beginning, when many individuals who wish to 
exploit still remain, but it will scarcely be possible that it may ever 
be completely unnecessary. Perhaps the real foundation of the 


1) Bucharin, Kommunismens Program. 1920, p. 56. 
*) Opus cit. Chap. XIV, pp. 63 ff. 
*) Opus cit., Chap. XIV, p. 53. 
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Bolsheviks’ dislike of Liberal Socialism is found in the fact that the 
latter believes in Darwin and the improvement of mankind through 
gradual evolution. What is needed is a constant and brutal elimina- 
tion of the bad elements. They therefore institute a State which, as 
is the case in the present eociety, is a State of power, but which is 
transformed from being the organ of power of the exploiters, to 
being the organ of the workers.’) 

The first mark of a bad character is to be unwilling to work, and 
not to fulfil one’s duty as a worker; therefore the State is only a 
State of workers. Only those who work are given the franchise and 
are able to earn their living.?) The preaching of any ideas which 
are at variance with Bolshevism is injurious, and there should be no 
facility for propounding and spreading them;*) but for all the ad- 
herents of the Bolshevik party there is liberty both of speech and of 
the press. The liberty of the press was an excellent means of Bol- 
shevism under the former bourgeois régime, for winning over the 
masses to its ideas, but there is no reason for victorious Bolshevism 
to give its opponents this chance of counter-acting victory.*) This is 
no joke, but very serious. The victory of the proletariat is ssynonym- 
ous with the dictatorship of the proletariat; it has no mercy with 
its enemies and acts of course with violence.®) Bolshevism has at no 
moment condemned war and violence; on the contrary, the will to 
work is measured by the exercise of violence.*) It is humbug to try 
to reconcile the dictatorship of the upper class with that of the 
proletariat, it is a false experiment which stamps all reformers as 
mere servants of the upper class, making them its flunkeys. 

The reason that the Russian Revolution became so sanguinary, 
such “an elaborate and painful process”, as Lenin himeelf called 
it,”) is first and foremost to be found in the dreadful system of sup- 
pression which had been maintained by the ruling classes in Rus- 


*) Vladimir [ljitsch Lenin, Hvad er Bolshevismen? 1924, pp. 38, 48, 79; 
Bucharin, Opus cit., p. 21. 

*) Lenin, Opus cit., p. 42. 

*) Bucharin, Opus cit., pp. 25, 60. 

“) Bucharin, Opus cit., pp. 31, 36. 

*) Lenin, Opus cit., p. 17; Bucharin, Opus cit., pp. 19 ff. 

*) Lenin, Opus cit., pp. 13], 142. 

) Lenin, Opus cit., p. 50. 
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sia..) “No revolution”, says MacDonald, “is created by theories, 
but by social friction. It is the government which creates the basis 
of revolution through an incomprehensible opposition to tendencies 
which are impossible to suppress; revolution, direct action, becomes 
superfluous, if government and parliament fulfil their duties and 
become organs of the ideas which prevail in the nation.?) Those 
who are terrified at the events which are taking place in Russia, 
forget that the world kept silence when masters murdered their 
slaves; why should it then cry out because the slaves are now mur- 
dering their masters? Every man of a peaceful character is 
horror-stricken at the things which happen, but no just man is 
able to condemn them.”*) “The Russian Revolution”, says he, 
“has been one of the greatest events in history, and the attacks which 
have been made on it by a startled upper class and by hostile 
capitalism ought to gather all who prize political and spiritual 
liberty for its defence”. In England such a revolution would be 
strangled by America much more easily than has been the case in 
Russia. MacDonald concludes from this that in England and other 
similar States it is only Socialism i. e., the Socialism of which he is 
a representative, which is able to save society by gradually diminish- 
ing social friction and by giving the Labour Party the control over 
parliament and by carrying the sound idea, which the Sovjet govern- 
ment represents, into effect.*) 


Also MacDonald thinks that the bad elements should be elimi- 
nated. Only he thinks it possible and more to the purpose to apply a 
different method of elimination. Socialism cannot be realized until 
it has been made to live in the minds of the citizens. When parlia- 
ment does not act as it should it is due to the fault of the electors. 
A dictatorship may be necessary at the critical moment of transi- 
tion; but no Socialist who is worth anything would acknowledge a 
dictatorship which itself wants to build up the new social organiza- 


1) John Spargo, Bolshevism. The Enemy of Political and Industrial Democra- 
cy, 1909; E. Buisson, Les Bolsheviki, 1909. 

7) Ramsay MacDonald, Parliament and Revolution. 1909, pp. 85 ff., 75 ff. a. 96. 

*) Opus cit., p. 22. 

*) Opus cit. pp. 41, 95—98. 
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tion. This may only happen in such a primitive country as 
Russia.’) 

The difference between the methods of MacDonald and those of 
the Russian Revolution is not found in disagreement concerning 
the goal, but rather in disagreement as to the means of realizing it. 
MacDonald’s statement that America will easily be able to subdue 
a Sovjet movement in England does not agree with the fact that 
America does not quench the more or less significant steps which 
the labour party undertakes in order to possess itself of political 
and social power. I think this may be explained by the fact that an 
organization of industry on the basis of workers’ councils would 
ruin English industry in less than no time, while it has been Jess 
injurious in Russia, because Russian industry had reached a lower 
scale of development and was not by a long way of the same im- 
portance to the existence of the nation. In Russia it was possible 
to set forth the hope that the workers might look forward once to 
being able at some time to govern industry and until that time 
came, they might compel the indispensable intellectual workers to 
use their knowledge for the benefit of the people.?) In England it 
is impossible to secure the necessary leaders by means of force; 
government by workers’ councils would there be synonymous with 
the destruction of the principal trade of the nation. It was not the 
adherence of the industrial workers which gave victory to the 
Bolsheviks and which constantly supports the Sovjet government. 
It was the peasants who at the decisive moment were won by the 
Bolsheviks’ promise of making the land free,®) it was the peasants, 
the society of small citizens, it was Proudhon, who supported the 
Marxists and it is those who constantly dictate their will to the 
Sovjet government and fix the limit to the Communist levying of 
taxes. So long as the bonds which held the Russian Empire together 
only reached from landlord to landlord and from them to the 
government, it was possible to keep the scattered population of 
peasants, the number of which ran into the millions, in awe. But 
when first the hegemony of the upper class became uncertain and 


*) Opus cit., pp. 32, 40, 61, 63. 

*) Bucharin, Kommunismens Program, pp. 40, 51. 

*) Vladimir Ijitsch Lenin, Hvad er Bolshevismen? pp. 15, 81, 84; Bucharin, 
Opus cit., p. 45. 
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the peasants became conscious of their own united interests, the 
government of the landlords could no longer be sustained. How the 
peasants are going to cultivate the land which has come into their 
hands cannot yet be prophesied and our knowledge of what hap- 
pens is insufficient to form the basis of our opinion; but this much 
is certain, that conditions will not be organized on the basis of a 
Communist train of ideas, whether small private proprietorships or 
large common managements will predominate. 

The decisive point in the consideration of this state of affairs is 
that the demand for the right will, the will to work, which is made 
on the industrial worker, loses its power over the peasant as a mem- 
ber of society. The mark of the right will is defined as readiness to 
work diligently and conscientiously, because, if you make yourself 
guilty of the least omission, you are betraying your fellow-workers, 
i. e. society. Your fellow-workers decide whether you possess the 
right will and neglects are punished mercilessly, most effectually 
by murder or by exclusion from access to supplies. As far as 
the peasants are concerned no external regulation of working-hours 
or will to work is possible. Nobody will, when tilling his own soil, 
submit to a control of his method of work, and if he is cultivating 
land in company with others, he will only feel himself bound by a 
contract, not by a general regard for society. It may be expected 
that a common management will meet with difficulties on this point 
which will prevent its general extension. It is possible that it may 
yield a larger profit, but it will be a larger profit for the cultivators 
themeelves and not for society which will turn the scales; and the 
regard for the larger profit may be counterbalanced by the regard 
for the smaller degree of personal liberty which common manage- 
ment involves. To use force against the delinquent by refusing him 
food is impracticable when it is a question of peasants, and this is a 
fundamental evidence that they, to a far higher degree than the 
industrial workers, constitute society. 

Marx’s doctrine of man being a social being and men being mutu- 
ally solidaric, was based on his belief that all the suppressed indi- 
viduals were united in the desire to put an end to suppression. With- 
out making themeelves the masters of the finances they would not 
be able to make themselves free. But how those freed and mutually 
equal individuals would be placed in relation to each other remained 
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an open question. The external technical conditions of production 
may make an extensive working together necessary, but a working to- 
gether is not the same as co-operation, which rests on an internal, psy- 
chologically expressed solidarity. Working together involves the 
meeting of individuals of the same class in the place of work; in 
the course of daily intercourse mutual indifference disappears and 
besides their interest in the work the individuals may take more or 
less interest in each other. The necessary conditions for the growth 
of such sympathy depend on different circumstances outside the 
fact that the individuals work in the same place of work and under 
a common working organization. We make a still greater leap when 
we regard the fact of our all living in the same world as a sufficient 
reason of making us take an interest in the constant improvement 
of the world. “I have”, writes Mr. Lansbury, the editor of the “Daily 
Herald”, “spent years of an active, strenuous life learning how little 
each of us is able to do, and at the same time realizing how hope- 
less everything is, when each of us does not perform his bit.”) Mr. 
Lansbury avows himself a member of the Christian Church and it 
is the feeling that we are all the children of God, which in his 
opinion is the source of the feeling of solidarity, and which makes 
us teach our children not to protect themselves against each other, 
but to protect each other mutually.?) But where are the sources of 
this feeling? The unbending will to submit to no suppression is not 
of a social nature; it may place us on an equal footing with others 
who have the same will, and we may be able to understand and 
sympathize with their efforts, because we know them from ourselves, 
but this cannot make us regard it as our task to assist, support, and 
serve. Suppression is the dominating feature of our civilization, the 
rich man passes by the poor citizen indifferently and superciliously, 
while he regards the wives and daughters of the poor man as the 
plaything of his desires; the white man refuses the coloured man 
equal rights. All this brutal and dishonouring indifference and 
superciliousness spell ruin to our civilization, just as it was the 
ruin of the age of feudalism, of the age of absolute monarchy, and 
of the age of the Russian aristocracy. But in the midst of this 
civilization of suppression, which all the suppressed individuals con- 


*) G. Lansbury, These Things shall be. 1920, p. 21. 
*) Opus cit., p. 31. 
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demn in their hearts, there lives an ideal of righteousness, charity, 
fraternity, which the suppressers themselves acknowledge and make 
a semblance of serving. Where does this ideal originate? It does 
not grow by force and external compulsion it only grows; if man 
constantly in his own mind eliminates the instincts and impulses 
which lead in the opposite direction, and in his inmost self insti- 
tutes a dictatorship of the “proletariat”, which is supported by our 
profound sense of our all being equal in station and property. 

In his later years Karl Marx built on the expectation that the 
feeling of social solidarity would gain strength in the mind of each 
separate individual; modern Socialism nourishes the same hope, a 
community of ideals which cannot be subdued by guns. The Bolshe- 
viks, however, do not share this hope; it is only possible to secure 
the victory of their ideals through a violent elimination. They there- 
fore differ decisively from Marxism on important points. These 
points are the dictatorship of the proletariat, the abolition of a 
general representation of the people and the system of government 
by councils. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a government by violence 
which far surpasses the “coup d’Etat” of short duration which Marx 
himeelf at firet thought was necessary.1) A dictatorship of longer 
duration and a dictatorship which according to Lenin’s own defini- 
tion is a government by force without laws, Marx never dreamed of ; 
it is directly opposite to his social view, because a dictatorship is 
government by a single individual, and government by a class is im- 
possible without laws. Marx never thought of abolishing general 
franchise.?) In Russia general franchise has merely been abolished 
theoretically, because the abolition is an expression of the violent 
elimination of the opponents of the proletariat, an expression 
which replaced the literal elimination which could not be 
carried through. The franchise and the right of citizenship 
are only given to the workers and the small farmers. But by 
“workers” are only meant those who by birth and education belong 


*) Karl Diehl, Die Diktatur des Proletariats und das Ré&tesystem. 1920. 2. 
Aufl. 1924, pp. 8, 29, 31. 

*) Karl Kautsky, Demokratie eller Diktatur. 1919. Terrorismus und Kom- 
munismus, 1919, pp. 28, 100, 55; Karl Diehl, Opus cit., p. 54; E. Buisson, Les 
Bolsheviki, 1919. Chap. IV. 
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to the proletariat; under the new State this category is, to a great 
extent, made up of men who perform no work or only very little, 
while work and especially the lowest and dirtiest kind of work is 
performed by the men who formerly belonged to the upper clase, 
and who in spite of their hard toil are not counted as workers and 
consequently are insufficiently fed.1) The proportion between work 
and wages is quite disregarded for the benefit of the proletariat. 
Through this arrangement it appears that no desire is entertained 
of hurrying the abolition of the proletarian dictatorship or of in- 
troducing general franchise. There is no sincere desire to change 
the citizens into a nation with related feelings and ideas; the ob- 
ject was to institute the rule of one class over the other classes. This 
view is doubtless quite contrary to Marx’s view; it is, in part, an 
expression of the violent reaction against the suppression which had 
taken place in Russia, in part, a consequence of the general brutal- 
ization that followed in the wake of the Great War. Kautsky is cer- 
tainly right in calling such a narrow feeling of solidarity anti- 
social.) 

Thus we may regard the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
abolition of general franchise as examples of the imperial will as 
set forth by Nietzsche. It seems also in Russia to possess the feature 
which in Nietzsche’s view accompanied it, i. e. the desire to serve 
an end, the greatness of which conforms with and supports the 
powerful will which is carrying it through. The new Russia has 
doubtlessly become a kind of religion in the view of the proletari- 
ans;*) they dream of being the pioneers of humanity and through 
a propaganda which comprises the whole world they want to make 
the proletariat of all countries free. This religious enthusiasm, the 
belief in working for the welfare of the whole of humanity, is found 
in every kind of Socialism, however difficult it is to make it con- 
form to the view of the social process as being determined by con- 
ditions which are outeide the range of the human will. The more 
it is emphasized that it is the fight against suppression and ex- 
ploitation which is the essence of Socialism, the more likely this 
fight is to assume forms like those which are eet forth by Lansbury 


*) Karl Kautsky, Opus cit., pp. 113—116. 
*) Opus cit., pp. 103, 108, 120. 
*) Karl Diehl, Opus cit., pp. 60 ff.. 
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and according to which the suffering, which the carrying through 
of revolution involves, is merely a natural consequence of the open- 
ing up of the new era, very much like the pain which a woman 
undergoes in giving birth to her child. But this religious enthusi- 
asm, which always and under all circumstances accompanies the 
idea of serving an end which ie greater than oneself, is directly 
counter to the feelings and passions which create the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and condemn general franchise. The imperial 
will is the only ruler. Democracy is done away with. 

This fact is further emphasized through the system of worker's 
councils, which are not the organs of the workers’ self-government, 
but of their drilling into discipline.) The workers’ councils are not 
industrial councils by means of which the workers control and in- 
fluence the working of the factories. The workers’ councils are not 
merely advisory, as the Syndicalists demand, but directly authori- 
tative, and they receive their authority to command from higher 
councils, in the last instance from the highly centralized supreme 
authority. The workers’ councils are essentially political and not 
trade institutions. 

But although the Sovjet government on important points differs 
from Marx’s view, it cannot be denied that it is a consequence of 
Karl Marx’s whole teaching, and that the evolution which more and 
more transformed Marxism into a Liberal Socialism of the same de- 
mocratic character as Upper Class Liberalism has effaced the original 
character of Marxism. The Russian innovation reveals the fact that 
Marx’s doctrine is not an expression of man’s social nature, but of 
the imperial will of the factory workers. Socialism is something 
more than the will to make all suppression and exploitation impos- 
sible, it is the will to realize this goal by making large scale industry 
the social type. It sounds pretty enough when Kautsky declares 
that if the liberation of mankind might be attained exclusively on 
the basis of the private possession of the means of production, he 
would be ready to throw Socialism overboard in order to maintain 
the principal goal, the liberation of mankind. But those pretty 
words mean nothing; it was large scale industry which created 
Socialism and the will to carry it through. Large scale industry is 


*) Opus cit., pp. 10, 74. 
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not the type of co-operation, but the type of an organized govern- 
ment; its social expression is the autocracy of the centralized State 
and its bitter fight is against the small industries.’) The fault of the 
Russian Revolution is not the social type which it has created, but 
the incapacity to govern the life of trade which it has displayed.*) 
The question is whether this incapacity depends on casual defects in 
the Russians, or whether it is not bound to occur in every large 
scale industry which exceeds the sphere which may be controlled 
by a single management and where the leader has no personal eco- 
nomic responsibility. The economic responsibility as to whether 
you earn money or lose it, cannot be replaced by a legal or 
moral responsibility, because the latter is a question of human wills 
or whims, while the economic responsibility is an expression of the 
objective, economic consequences of the management of business. 

Large scale industry cannot go further than to this economic 
responsibility. So far as it goes it must therefore lead to the rule 
of a single individual or a narrow board of directors. Socialism 
which builds on large scale industry will therefore never lead to 
liberty. If the leaders of the State industry are selected on political 
considerations, affairs will take a turn that is just as bad as in 
Russia; the theory that the management may be abolished and re- 
placed by another which has been chosen by the general voting 
of the people cannot be carried through without disastrous results 
for the whole machinery of trade. It is possible through a change 
in legislation to remove all legal privileges which at the present 
time one class of trades may own in preference to another. But it 
is not possible by this means to secure an able management of trade. 
It is those simple truths which every kind of Socialism sets aside, 
and which the Russian Revolution proves cannot be violated with 
impunity. 


We now see man after the course of a century faced by the same 
problems. Now also it is the questions of industry, of poverty, and 
of democracy which overshadow all other problems. But the time 
which has passed has, however, perceptibly changed the problems. 


*) Karl Kautsky, Demokrati eller Diktatur, II, p. 17. 
*) A. Karlgren, Rusland. 1924. A series of chroniques in the “Politiken”, 
Oct. 1924—Jan. 1925; O. Brock, Proletariatets Diktatur. Second edition. 1923. 
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As regards industry the recognition of its indispensability has be- 
come if possible greater, but it has changed from being an admira- 
tion of the industrialists’ boldness and capability into a general ad- 
miration of the inventiveness of the modern mind. The great in- 
.ventions which have made industry technically possible have be- 
come common property and the ways in which they are utilized in 
practical life have become fixed so that the great industrial leader 
is not so much the man of the new ideas who ventures on new 
undertakings, but rather the Aladdin who chanced to occupy one of 
the central posts. Industry has become a huge, immensely com- 
plicated machinery, which by many is imagined to work quite spon- 
taneously, and which only needs to be controlled and to be governed 
by a number of mutually different, but separately rather unim- 
portant influences. In this way we feel ourselves less dependent on 
the individual leaders in industry, and we find nothing repulsive 
and threatening in the idea of subjecting industry to a social ma- 
nagement. On the contrary such social management may seem to 
offer essential advantages, through making a larger degree of co-ope- 
ration possible, so that the crises, the collapse of great undertakings 
and the whole insecurity of industrial life are evaded. All these 
circumstances support the idea that a socialization of industry is 
possible and desirable. 


At the back of these ideas lies the view that industrial life must 
assume the form of large scale industry. That industry may be 
promoted by keeping open the way for the small industries, is an 
idea which has only cautiously been set forth in the course of the 
last century, and then only in connection with a general consideration 
of the necessarity of maintaining the personal initiative as a source 
of new organization and progress, and in connection with agriculture 
which cannot assume the form of the great industry and which ie 
yet the foundation on which industry builds. The immense growth 
of the cities, the constant migration of the population from the 
country into the cities has, however, confused the relation between 
agriculture and town industry so that they who fight for socializa- 
tion, regard the agricultural forms of management as obsolete and 
maintain that it is the movement of the city workers which is going 
to gain ground in the farming population. 

With the attitude towards industry the attitude towards poverty 
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is also changed. It is due to exploitation, against which man 
should be protected. This exploitation, however, no longer influ- 
ences all workers in the same way. A constantly sharper distinction 
is made between that upper proletariat which has been able to at- 
tain tolerable conditions, and the lower proletariat which constantly 
needs aid and support, if it ie not to sink into misery. The struggle 
of the proletariat therefore divides itself into a struggle to give 
the workers who are fit for it a greater influence in the manage- 
ment of industry, and a struggle for a constantly growing system 
of relief by means of which society pays its debt to the poor. Whether 
the injustice, on which the insufficiency of wages depends, ie due 
to encroachment which lies in the essence of capitalism, and which 
it is therefore only possible to remedy by replacing the system of 
private capitalism by that of social capitalism, or whether it is due 
to a legal monopoly which the land-owners’ access to the ownership 
of the ground-rent transforms into a political monopoly, has not 
been definitely settled, even though the attitude to the monopoly 
of the ground-rent has constantly been lurking in the background of 
men’s minds. What has been wanted is a fixed and certain standard 
of the worth of a man’s work; the main object has been to fix this 
standard. 

The attitude towards democracy has got its final character from 
the tendencies in the human mind which were emphasized by 
Tocqueville. It has its root in each separate individual’s claim on 
and will to work and earn a position. But owing to the fact that 
the struggle becomes political, its shaded sides are thrown into relief. 
It tends to produce a guardianship by the State which the nation 
is encouraged to look upon as a blessing. Democracy in itself is like 
an institution made by God, which in vain tries to fight; it rests on 
all individuals’ equal rights to take up a stand-point towards the 
great question of existence. It demands, in the first instance, that 
the upper class should give up its superciliousness. But from a po- 
litical point of view it leads to a demand for insurance, the con- 
sequence of which would be that the State was to relieve the indi- 
viduals of all burdens, also of the burden of living. 

Therefore the economic and political theories which have been 
propounded in the past give us no idea as to how justice should be 
delivered on the different views. When we stand in the midst of 
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the great conflicts the issue depends not exclusively on interests, 
the range of which is always doubtful, but on disposition and cha- 
racter. On every side an extensive use has been made of the human 
instincts; but the instincts have not been regarded as much more 
than a variety of forces which the ingenious judge of human nature 
is able to toy with, if he takes upon himself the leadership in the 
social struggle. A clear understanding of the laws which rule the 
instincts in social life has been wanting, more especially an under- 
standing of the great principal groups into which they are divided 
and which determine their social function. 

What the political, economic struggles which filled the past 
century wanted on this point, the science which is called sociology 
tried to remedy in the latter half of the last century, at first waver- 
ingly, later on constantly more definitely until at the present time 
it stands as the authority, the aim of which is to point out the way, 
not by commanding, but by supplying that knowledge of the laws 
of social life which is the necessary condition of ruling. 

We shall now proceed to describe the growth of this science in 
its main features and the results which it has reached. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SOCIAL VALUATION 


The study of social history which was founded by Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine was in its very beginning weighed down by the fact 
that it gave such great scope to all kinds of subordinate explana- 
tions. Biological and psychological constructions prevented the 
scientists from regarding the social process in a purely objective 
manner. This was quite natural, as social phenomena are actuated 
in the background of the human consciousness, and their course 
therefore must be biologically and psychologically possible. But 
what is thus possible is as yet uncertain. Which of the qualities 
that are destined to be developed cannot be experienced on the 
basis of biological and psychological laws; they are all biologically 
and psychologically possible, and the decisive circumstance must 
therefore be sought outside them in the milieu which exercises its 
influence on the individuals. This milieu is society; it has as such 
its own laws, and its growth does not depend on the ideas of man, 
but it constitutes the basis of those ideas. Social science should be 
a completely objective science, which treats the forms and changes 
in social life, in the same way as the scientist studies the objects. 
Every social phenomenon finds its explanation in other social phe- 
nomena, as every movement is explained by other movements. 


Durkheim. 


In his thesis for the doctorate: “De la division du travail social, 
1893”, Emile Durkheim made an epoch-making attempt to carry 
through this method, and a few years later he set forth its principles 
in “Les régles de la méthode sociologique” in such a way that a school 
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of sociologists quickly grew up around him, a school which now com- 
pletely rules French sociological science and which in the annual 
“L’Année sociologique, 1896—1912”, created an organ which pub- 
lished important scientific treatises and numerous reviews. Besides 
the number of books and treatises which have been published by 
Durkheim and his school, this annual forms the most objective basis 
for the judgment of the evolution of social phenomena through the 
ages. The various ideas which struggle for mastery during the evolu- 
tion of society are themselves social phenomena and their victory 
or defeat shows us the mutual strength of social forces and gives us 
a standard for their valuation, which does not depend on the lo- 
gical, abstract or metaphysical contents of these ideas, but on their 
actual connection with social conditions.1) Whether individualism 
or socialism is right, whether the functions of the State should be 
determired in this or that way, cannot be decided by an analysis 
of the ideas round which the different theories centre, but it is 
possible to ascertain from which tendencies in eociety they spring 
and whether they strengthen or weaken it. Man cannot arbitrarily 
regard a society according to his own ideas, but it is possible to con- 
struct his desires and efforts as marks of health or disease in society, 
and we may thus learn how to promote what is sound and counter- 
act what is unsound. 

Durkheim’s fundamental ideas are these: 

The fundamental historical phenomenon is not the individual, but 
society. The valuation of the individual is originally decided com- 
pletely by regard for society. An idea like that which was set forth 
by Rousseau, that society has been formed by a contract of originally 
independent individuals, is completely impossible. Such an associ- 
ation could not possibly have taken place. On the contrary it is in 
society that the valuation of the individual as an independent figure 
gradually has grown up as a kind of religion which is necessary to 
society.2) The differences of the individuals have become more im- 
portant than their likeness. It is in this circumstance that we find 
the social importance of the division of labour; it creates a bond be- 


*) Emile Durkheim, Division du travail social. Préface de la 1. Ed. Ed. 1911. 
XXXVII—XLIII. 

*) Opus cit., pp. 141, 147, 263. Le contrat social du Rousseau. Revue de méta- 
physique et de morale. 1918. pp. 1—23, 129—168. 
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tween the individuals of a different and etronger nature than the 
original uniformity in feeling and valuation. 

Primitive society reacts in a definite manner to actions and 
events; this way of reaction is regarded by the individuals not as 
their individual judgment, which one imitates from the other, but 
as a fact quite independent of their judgment and which coerces 
them in the same way as does Nature.') What violates the collec- 
tive feeling arouses anger and produces a desire to find out the 
guilty person and make him suffer. In this way crime is created. 
Crime is, briefly, a thing which violates the collective feeling and it 
should be suppressed. This is the basis of the criminal law; its es- 
sence is suppression, “le droit répressif”.?) The extent and conse- 
quence of the violation which has been committed are the natural 
means of classifying crimes; but they always remain actions which 
should be punished, and the more the national consciousness of the 
people becomes aware of itself, the greater is the stress it lays on 
this point.*) “Punishment” is an expression of the demand that the 
members of society should be like each other, we might go so far 
as to say that the punishment should, firet and foremost, act on the 
honest individuals, if not precisely as a means of warning and in- 
timidation, then, at any rate, as a powerful and sustaining expres- 
sion of the collective feelings, i. e. the necessary conditions of be- 
coming a member of society.*) 

It is by no means supposed that the measure of a crime is syno- 
nymous with the injury it entails. Taboos, religious ceremonies and 
the like are in primitive societies watched over with the greatest 
anxiety; in our modern societies we always regard manslaughter as 
a more cruel crime than bank frauds, although the latter may be far 
more injurious to society. The thing which is common to all crimes 
is only the fact that they violate the collective feelings and break 
the unity and equality, which are generally found among the mem- 
bers of the same tribe. As a contrast to the anxiety with which we 
watch that everyone is like his fellow-men, even in such purely 


*) Emile Durkheim, Les régles de la méthode sociologique. 1919. XVI, pp. 
9—16. 

*) Emile Durkheim, De la division du travail social, pp. 33, 39, 47, 55. 

*) Opus cit., pp. 103—116. 

*) Opus cit., p. 77. 
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external matters as clothing and food, may be noticed the ease with 
which greater or smaller groups may secede and form new tribes. 
The life of the tribe depends on its unity, but not on the number 
of its members. Although the pieces are severed each of them is 
able to survive, just as lower organisms may be cut up into pieces, 
each of which lives on. Social solidarity is, where it depends on the 
equality of all, extremely violent in its expressions and very strict, 
but it is very weak as regards the maintenance of the unity of the 
tribe. 

Social solidarity, which grows up in societies which have reached 
a higher degree of development and which is created and supported 
by the division of labour, has a quite different fate. In this case the 
demand for the uniformity of the members becomes weaker and 
weaker and the scope of their individual differences becomes greater 
and greater. But at the same time the strength of the social bond 
becomes greater, if the strength of this bond is measured by the in- 
creasing difficulty with which it is broken.’) If each separate indi- 
vidual is given his particular function, his definite work to perform, 
he cannot separate himself from society without being ruined, 
and society will suffer if he ceases to perform his function. The 
division of labour will therefore, in Durkheim’s opinion, create a 
constantly stronger society. Society will become a great system of 
national corporations; the territorial and provincial bonds will be 
superseded by an organization of the professions, and this organi- 
zation demands more and more varied individualities, which become 
more and more independent, the more they become dependent on 
each other.?) Where there is no division of labour, everybody per- 
forms his own work, but he does not regard his fellow-men as es- 
sential parts of his work. But with the division of labour the idea 
of one’s fellow-man constitutes an essential part of everybody’s idea 
of his own work. The bond between the individuals becomes in this 
case both more material, as the work of one individual is the ne- 
cessary condition of the work of another, and more moral, as the 
personal interest in one’s fellow-men grows. 

The object of society under the system of the division of labour 


1) Opus cit., p. 120. 
7) Opus cit., XXXI, XLII, pp. 101, 167. 
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becomes the negative task of preventing the individuals from 
quarrelling and the positive task of ensuring their co-operation. 
While the individuals are originally all attached immediately to so- 
ciety they become, under the system of the division of labour, at- 
tached to the individual institutions and only by this means to the 
whole of society. Society interferes in order to contro] these func- 
tions and it does not concern itself with the casual interests any in- 
dividual may have in giving to his functions a certain form, but it 
only occupies itself with the rules according to which the functions 
should be governed, i. e. it concerne itself with the law under which 
the individual’s action falls. The individuals try to arrange their 
mutual relationships according to their interests, and conclude their 
mutual contracts; but it is society which makes the contracts bind- 
ing and decides which kinds of contracts it will maintain and what 
consequences they should involve.) In this way civil law grows up 
by the side of criminal law; it is not the task of civil law to sup- 
press through a violent reaction, but it tries without passion to put 
things right. It is regenerative, restitutive, while criminal law is of 
a repressive character. 

Through a comparison between the two aspects of the legal system 
we get an external, but definite valuation of the direction in which 
society moves. In primitive society criminal law takes up the largest 
space while civil law is infinitesimal. In the course of time the 
proportion is reversed; criminal law gets only a small sphere, while 
civil law grows into immense proportions. 

The division of labour increases the productive capacity of so- 
ciety and strengthens social solidarity by increasing the number of 
social relationships. But these useful effects of the division of 
labour are not its causes. The usefulness of a function is never the 
cause of its existence; it must exist before its usefulness can be dis- 
covered. But its usefulness is the cause of its continued existence.’) 
The causes of the division of labour should be sought in the 
changed milieu, in local differences, in openings for trade, and it 
makes it possible for the population, which is constantly growing 
in number, to live on the same territory, so that the necessity of 
emigration and secession are reduced. Within any given territory 


*) Opus cit., pp. 82, 184, 192. 
*) Emile Durkheim, De la division, etc. pp. 11, 212: Les régles. Chap. V. 
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more people may live when their functions are divided, than in 
case they all have the same occupations and the same wants, just 
as the science of ecology teaches us that in any given area more 
plants may live if they are different than if they are alike. The 
division of labour is a peaceful way of solving the question of the 
struggle for existence.’) 


The division of labour bringe people of different habits and ways 
of living together; the strength of tradition is weakened, the rever- 
ence for the old people disappears, we only take an interest in our 
fellow-beings to the extent in which our work coincides with theirs; 
tolerance widens, and while the professional regulations become 
more fixed, the individual’s actions in other fields becomes more 
and more left to his free judgment.?) Religion, which is the most 
original expression of the supreme authority, which is necessary for 
all social life, is more and more pushed into the background and 
religious crimes cease to exist. Instead of this, reason, which is one 
with the universe, gains the upper hand, and egoism, which spells 
liberation from solidarity, is given a wider scope. It cannot, how- 
ever, reign supreme, as society in that case would cease to exist and 
become a mere group of individuals (une poussiére).*) The causes 
of social diseases and the conflicts of the classes lie always in the 
impediments to the continuous progress of necessary work. The de- 
mand that we should all be like each other, prevents our different 
personalities from developing; the indivisibility of land, the forma- 
tion of castes, etc. prevent evolution; the inequality of the indivi- 
duals’ positions in respect to the contracts embitter the minds and 
destroy that touch of voluntariness which should be made the basis 
of every contract, which is really to have binding power. True in- 
dividual liberty is a consequence of social order, of the laws, and 
creates that centre of common feeling which is indispensable, if the 
feelings are to be strong and enduring.‘) 

The essential point in Durkheim’s statement is the force and per- 
spicuity with which he brushes all biological and sociological ex- 


*) Emile Durkheim. De la division, etc., pp. 249, 253. 
*) Opus cit., pp. 267—290, pp. 336 ff. 

*) Opus cit., pp. 52, 132, pp. 143 ff., pp. 173 ff., p. 206. 
*) Opus cit., pp. 64, 97, 179. Liv. IIT Chap. II. 
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planations aside, in order to lay the weight only on the fundamental 
definitions of social life. They are twofold: the unity of social life 
which, in the form of an external objective power, comprehends all 
the numerous mental processes in the individual, and the value 
which is attached to social life by virtue of it being the incorpora- 
tion of a variety of activities which secure the individual his living. 
It is these two points which were already emphasized by Bacon, the 
durability of the species and their variety, but they are here ex- 
pressed in a far more definite form, man’s solidarity with society 
as a matter of fact and the division of labour as the necessary con- 
dition that constantly more people may live in any given society. 
What makes life worth living, in the deepest sense, is man’s 
feeling of solidarity with his fellow-men. Every strong feeling 
is a source of vital power. Feelings which are shared by others grow 
in strength, while the difference in the feelings of ourselves and 
others weakens them. In the clan or tribe feeling primitive life 
reaches its culminating point and creates the orgies by which the 
periodical meetings of the tribe are celebrated. This is the source 
of religion which in its relation to a transcendental power is cha- 
racterized by the same marks which characterize the social feeling, 
i. e. its existence outside and above the individuals. Religion shows 
the extension of the tribe-feeling into the cosmos, and the tribe 
system becomes the expression of cosmic or divine ordination. God 
continues through all changes to be this cosmic or eternal and ab- 
solute sanction which we cannot violate without wrecking our 
lives.1) The dogmatic substances of the religious become in the course 
of time less binding and more varied, and while this causes religious 
crimes to disappear from the law-books it does not necessarily lead 
to the weakening of the religious sanction, which depends on the 
conformity of social order with the order of existence. For this sanc- 
tion is synonymous with the consciousness of a moral order which 
cannot be arbitrarily created by man and which cannot be broken 
without everything tumbling to pieces. In his excellent study of 


*) Emile Durkheim, Définition des Phénoménes religieux. L’année socio- 
logique, 2. 1898; Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse. 1912; Hubert et 
Mauss, Essai sur la Nature, et la Fonction du Sacrifice. L’Année sociologique 
2. 1898; Essai d’une théorie générale de la magie A. s. VIII. 1902; F. M. Con- 
ford, From Religion to Philosophy. 1912. 
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suicide (Le Suicide, 1897) Durkheim shows how this sad loss of 
belief in the value of life is connected with the individual's lack of 
sympathy with his fellow-men. Suicide happens more frequently 
among unmarried than among married, among the inhabitants of 
towns than among the inhabitants of the country, among Pro- 
testants than among Catholics, among the irreligious than among the 
religious. The religious feeling is strengthened through a system of 
ideas which explains its connection with the order of the world; 
and it grows according as social solidarity increases with the division 
of labour and according as a sphere of work is opened to every in- 
dividual, which is his own. This sphere of work makes him, how- 
ever, at the same time, fulfil a function which is indispensable to 
society. In this way his personal way of living is made subject to 
a categorical imperative which bids him qualify himself to fulfil his 
work.’) 

The thorough transformation which man’s relation to society 
undergoes under the influence of the system of the division of labour, 
consists in the fact that his dependence on society becomes the 
general background of his duty to obey the fundamental laws of 
society, while the definition of the single paragraphs of the whole 
legal system is based on an objective valuation of their relation to 
the natural conditions of work. In the past the general social feeling 
created the idea of the sovereignty of society, its divine right, the 
citizens’ unconditional duty to obey the laws which society made, 
and society’s (the King’s, the Church’s, Parliament’s) unconditional 
right to make such laws. This idea of sovereignty has now been re- 
placed by the idea that no society has any inherent right to com- 
mand or make laws; it has only a function to perform. Its right de- 
pends exclusively on its undertaking this function in a sufficiently 
capable manner. It is a business point of view which supersedes the 
divine point of view. The State is not one with society, but is at 
every point liable to criticism. This criticism depends on whether 
the organization of the State at any given time conforms with the 
methods of work which have been formed. The government of the 
State is to be compared to the management of a factory; the factory 
director who is able to manage his factory, in such a way that it in 


*) Emile Durkheim, De la division, etc., p. 6. 
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the most perfect manner fulfils ite task, has the right to be manager 
precisely by virtue of his capability, and not by virtue of any inborn 
right to command. 

In his preface to the second edition of “De la division du travail so- 
cial” Durkheim describes the growing organization which is bound to 
accompany the division of labour, and which is going to transform 
society from a group of private enterprises into a great system of 
national corporations.’) This evolution has no connection with the 
communist dreams. It is doubtful whether civilization has any moral 
value,?) and whether it increases man’s happiness;*) it does not 
spring from psychological motives which have their root in these 
efforts, but only from practical, natural and economic conditions 
for the performance of work. Communism is, on the contrary, the 
manifestation of psychological dreams which express themselves in 
a number of different ways, which are all attempts to revive primi- 
tive social feeling. Thomas More and Campanella were such re- 
presentatives, and Durkheim traces their ideas back to those of Plato 
whom he regards as their spiritual ancestor — while he considers 
Plato’s teaching as an attempt to revive the constitution of old 
Sparta, this being the most primitive constitution of Greece.‘) 
A sharp line of division must be drawn between this kind 
of communism and socialism, if the latter is to be something 
more than merely personal lamentations which the sick person ex- 
presses, but which cannot in the least be given any objective value 
as an means of remedying the disease.®) Socialism as social theory 
exceeds by a long reach these lamentations; it does not only want 
to occupy itself with the workers’ question, which has its roots in 
the strained condition between employer and worker. By this 
strained condition the worker is placed outside the social sphere be- 
cause he is no longer dependent on society, but on the employer.*) 
Socialism is going to change the whole structure of society, in such 


*) Opus cit. XXXI. 

*) Opus cit. IV, p. 13. 

*) Opus cit. Liv. II Chap. I. 

*) Emile Durkheim, Définition du socialisme. Rev. de Métaphysique et de 
Morale. 1921, pp. 601, 605, 614. 

*) Opus cit., p. 482. 

*) Opus cit. p. 595, Emile Durkheim, De la division, etc. Liv. III. Chap. II. 
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a way as to make the whole social machinery work better, but this 
purpose is promoted neither by the lamentations of the workers nor 
by the private interests of the employers. The nature of work should 
determine the organization of work. 

“We call”, writes Durkheim, “every teaching socialistic which de- 
mands that all economic functions, or some of them which are now 
unorganized, should be made subject to the social centres of ad- 
ministration.”!) But this does not mean that the State should be 
given a constantly greater réle to play and a greatly increased so- 
vereign power; it is possible that the State may be dispensed with 
in her quality of a coercive power and be replaced by increasing 
organization.”) But this possibility is in no way connected with a 
social tendency in the individual’s train of ideas; it has its roots 
solely in the objective connection of things. As man in his work 
must comply with the natural laws of material and machinery, and 
in this way becomes able to do much which it would else be im- 
possible for him to do, thus he must also comply with the working 
conditions of the associations. There are in our society a great 
number of undertakings whose uninterrupted functions are neces 
sary to life. Natural wilderness is gradually changed into a civilized 
scenery; highways supersede the pathless waste, bridges and ferries 
make general traffic possible; railways and the modern means of 
traffic continue this evolution. Electric lighting must also at the 
present time be counted as a necessity. Local markets are replaced 
by world markets, and private economy gives way to national eco- 
nomy. The question which should be answered by public right is 
“in what way may all these functions be best maintained?” The 
answer is not made dependent on whether the State has a natural 
right to organize these affairs, but it is dependent on whether she 
is better suited to do so, than are the private undertakings them- 
selves. 

We have seen that Spencer and Tarde, Kidd and Wallas extended 
the social idea to comprise the utilization of external nature as well. 


By this is formed what Wallas calls “Our Social Heritage”. Durk- 


1) Emile Durkheim, Définition du socialisme. Rev. de Métaphysique et de 
Morale, pp. 494 ff. 

*) Opus cit., pp. 593, 614; Emile Durkheim, De la division, etc., pp. 177, 196, 
202—208. 
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heim makes this point of view his starting-point. It is not the ob- 
ject of socialism to make society or State take over private enter- 
prises, its goal is only to create the best possible regulated system 
of traffic, the best possible structure within which private enter- 
prises may carry on their work. A too concentrated judgment as to 
the formation of this structure may involve great injustices; modern 
evolution tends therefore to guard the special functions against the 
arbitrariness of authority, to protect the citizen against the en- 
croachment of the official, and society against the tyranny of any 
existing parliamentary majority. The sovereign right of the majo- 
rity to give laws at random, is a prejudice; decentralization, and each 
citizen’s right to refer laws, regulations, and special administrative 
decisions to the courts of justice are becoming the generally acknow- 
ledged means of protecting the citizens and replacing the idea of 
the State’s sovereign and incontestable supremacy by the idea of the 
responsibility of the State.*) 

Man’s liberty is not impaired by his acknowledgment of the ne- 
cessity to bend to the natural laws. The same holds good of his re- 
lation to the combinations which modern technique has made ne- 
cessary. His liberty is only impaired if he ie to adjust his way of 
acting to arbitrary regulations in such a way that his own judgment 
becomes of no value. Arbitrariness was embodied in the old doc- 
trine of sovereignty; it was the sovereign authority who made the 
law. At present Proudhon’s demand that the sovereign should sup- 
port his commands by reasons and Bagehot’s demand for the carry- 
ing through of the principle of discussion are, although not com- 
pletely carried through, at any rate, unmistakably in process of 
being carried through. The transition from arbitrariness to reason 
was always the law of social evolution. In antiquity this was ex- 
pressed in the metaphysical theories; Socrates recognized reason as 
being equal to goodness; moral obligation became equal to know- 
ledge. Liberty was not arbitrariness, but obedience to reasonable 
laws; those laws are reasonable which govern the cosmos. The State 
and her penal authority is the carrying through of the legality 


*) L. Duguit, Le droit social, le droit individuel et la Transformation de !’Etat. 
1908. 3me Ed. 1922; Manuel de Droit constitutionnel, 1911; Les Transformations 
générales du droit privé, 1912; Les Transformations du droit public, 1913. 

*) O. Tesar, Staatsidee und Strafrecht L 1914, pp. 170—184. 
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which governs the cosmos. Man must be governed by a system which 
answers to the system of the cosmos; only it must be carried through 
by man himself. God or reason governs everything, justice is his 
follower and God becomes the standard by which everything should 
be measured (das Mass aller Dinge).") 

Durkheim takes up a hostile attitude towards Karl Marx’s ma- 
terialistic view of history. We are mistaken in looking for the 
source of our moral and spiritual ideas in economic conditions. The 
preponderance which economic interests have gained in the course 
of the last centuries throws into the background the moral uncon- 
ditional demand for self-control, capacity to sacrifice oneself and 
subject oneself to a power which stands above the individual in 
moral value, and which alone gives life value. The moral code 
and its continuation, religion, has its roots in the fact which in pri- 
mitive society was of essential importance, the complete absorption 
of the individual in society. The more the division of labour loosens 
the individual from this tie and gives a greater importance to his 
individual particularities the greater is the possibility that egoism 
may spread and dissolve society. But the division of labour is only 
possible within society and the whole system of social laws must 
always be based on that social sanction which constitutes the source 
of our sense of justice. It is not economic conditions which deter- 
mine our sense of justice, but they constitute one of the principal 
domains which are being regulated by our sense of justice. Our way 
of living consists not only in obeying the natural (economic) laws, 
but also in utilizing them. Social solidarity decides the way in 
which we are going to utilize them. 

Durkheim does not ask whether there is an evolution towards 
greater and greater perfection. As Marx only asked what must ne- 
cessarily happen from certain circumstances, Durkheim also wants 
merely to point out the necessity of the division of labour and its 
necessary consequences. All that impedes the division of labour 
kills the societies; it may be hampered by too rigid forms and re- 
gulations which do not give sufficient scope to free initiative, or by 
want of solidarity which makes man stand against man and class 


1) QO. Tesar, Staatsidee und Strafrecht I, 1914, pp. 170—184. 
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against class. The picture he draws of the life of society is neverthe- 
less sharp and decisive and very elucidating. 

Society moves from a primitive state with strong collective feel- 
ings and without any scope worth mentioning for individuality to 
an immensely composite machinery where social solidarity itself de- 
mands an increasing evolution of the particularities of the indivi- 
duals and a thorough respect for their demands. The economic ex- 
pression of this is the recognition of the right of propertyship which 
originates in the fact that things must circle round the human wills 
according to definite rules, in such a way that everybody knows 
what lies within the sphere of his will.) The individual does not 
possess sovereign power any more than the State. The power which 
the State may be able to obtain depends on historic conditions, her 
right, however, consists always in her necessary solidarity with the 
functions she is to perform. What power the individual may ob- 
tain depends on his personal qualities, but his right depends on the 
connection of society with the individualities. “The object of my 
work”, writes Durkheim, “has been to find out the connection which 
exists between the individual personality and social solidarity. How 
does it happen that the individual while he becomes more inde- 
pendent, becomes more and more dependent on society? How is it 
possible at the same time to be more personally and more solidaric- 
ally defined? For it is indisputable that those movements, however 
mutually contrary they may seem, are happening side by side”.”) Also 
Spencer set forth a similar explanation; he regarded it as the law 
of evolution that the ideal society would be that which regarded the 
liberty of the individual, restricted only by the equal liberty of other 
individuals, as being sacred and inviolable. The only function of 
the State is her protection of one person against another and against 
external enemies. The highest political system must be that under 
which personal liberty is as great as possible and the power of the 
government as small as possible.*) Between these views there is the 
closest similarity and an immense difference. The similarity con- 


*) H. Hetherington and J. Muirhead, Social Purpose, 1918. 
*) Emile Durkheim, De la division, ete. XLII. 
*) Herbert Spencer, First Principles, 1860. Popular Ed. 1915, p. 6. 
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sists in the fact that no State has a right to exist per se, but only 
in so far as she is necessary for the existence of social life. The prin- 
ciple of everybody’s equal liberty is in reality only an expression 
of their fundamental solidarity. The difference is found in the fact 
that Durkheim shows that solidarity is the fundamental idea and 
that it demands the greatest possible individual liberty, while Spen- 
cer regards the isolated individual as the fundamental factor which 
struggles against solidarity in order to reduce it as much as possible. 
In Durkheim’s view we find a wider basis for the faith in increasing 
personal liberty than in that of Spencer, as the limit between arbi- 
trariness and reason is more sharply drawn by Durkheim. Arbi- 
trariness will become less in the course of time while reason will be 
given a wider sphere. Wherever arbitrariness rules, it injures 
social life. Right is not a limit which society draws to our liberty, 
but a necessary condition of liberty which society should use its 
authority to maintain. In Durkheim’s book the social valuation has 
in a very significant manner been changed from taking the isolated 
individual to taking the social individual for its basis. Human pas- 
sions are only kept in check by their respect for a moral power. If 
there is no moral authority, the law of the strongest rules and, 
smouldering under the embers or fully aflame, a state of war be- 
comes chronic.') 

The division of labour involves a great change in our moral valu- 
ations. If we take the isolated individual and the free will for our 
basis, the object of our efforts is to enlarge our minds as much as 
possible, to make our own selves sufficient unto us. But if we take 
solidarity for our basis it becomes our moral object to be a part of 
a whole, an organ in an organism.”) It is more and more regarded 
as a mark of incapacity and weakness to take an interest in every- 
thing and try to work at all kinds of different things; we demand 
that our activity instead of spreading over a large sphere should con- 
centrate, and gain in strength what it loses in extent. From a hi- 
storical point of view isolated individuals have never existed; society 
is reality, this circumstance is expressed by the fact that our whole 


1) Emile Durkheim, De la division, etc. III. 
7) Opus cit., pp. 4 ff. 
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psychological mental life happens within the given structure of 
solidarity. Rousseau took a psychology which contained no social 
elements for his starting-point and constructed society as an artifi- 
cial product which might coerce the individual by force, but which 
contained no moral obligation. Rousseau did not succeed in making 
the regard for society obligatory to the individual; he sought refuge 
in a number of sophisms, which tended to make the individual’s sub- 
ordination to the general will synonymous with his assertion of true 
liberty. According to Rousseau’s view it is external and not internal 
causes which induce the individuals to form themselves into a so- 
ciety; from an internal point of view every individual is sufficient 
unto himself. The state of innocence was devoid of any moral 
sense, and it is impossible to produce such a sense through a merely 
external connection. It should be maintained as a fact that men 
become mutually solidaric only by being solidaric with society.’ ) 
Where original mechanical primitive solidarity reigns the parti- 
cular qualities of the individuals remain undeveloped. The more 
customs and habits reign supreme, the more is the division of labour 
hampered and its possibilities of growth stopped. Division of labour 
leads to the evolution of individual peculiarities. The collective de- 
mand for uniformity compels the single individual to be like and 
act like his fellow-men, but through the division of labour these de- | 
mands for uniformity, which bind and restrict, yield the place to 
professional regulations which are of an objective tendency and 
which hamper us less in the free evolution of our peculiarities and 
are felt to do so less from one day to another.?) The fact that we 
in working must take the nature of the work into account does not 
interfere with our liberty; we would only show ourselves to be 
foolish and incompetent if we were to disregard the consideration 
of the nature of our work. The more we are able to adapt our- 
selves to the objective conditions, which are necessary for the per- 
formance of our work, the more we grow in capability and worth. 
Society transforms itself from the aggregate sum of passions and 
feelings to the sum of functions which are necessary for the perform- 


*) Le contrat social de Rousseau. Rev. de mét. et de mor. 1918, pp. 4, 10, 
133, 143; L. Duguit, Jean Jaques-Rousseau, Kant et Hegel 1908. 
*) Emile Durkheim, De la division, etc., pp. 268 ff., p. 290. 
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ance of a certain piece of work, the neglect of which would cause 
a general disturbance. The system of law must work regularly and 
trustworthily, the means of traffic should be maintained, production 
should be supported and all crises that may threaten it should be 
counteracted. The form of government which best solves this task 
is the only right one. It is not the sovereign power of society 
which creates the organizations, but it is the recognition of the 
nature of the work which manifests itself in the existing organ- 
izations. The idea of the majesty of society disappears and is re- 
placed by the idea of the adaptability of the social system for 
public service. 

As society becomes an organ of public service, the individual and 
his free evolution becomes also such an organ. As the idea of the 
sovereign right of society disappears, the idea of the sovereign right 
of the individual disappears also. The individual has no natural 
rights which he may demand that society should respect in all 
circumstances, even when they counteract the interests of society. 
But it is the recognition, which is involved by the division of labour, 
that the liberty of the individual is the indispensable condition for 
the best possible fulfilment of the social functions, which makes 
the respect for the right of the individual sacred in our societies. 
Where man is sensible of this recognition there has been created 
an absolute hindrance to the tendency of society to push the interests 
of the individual into the background for the sake of immediate, 
casual and transitory interests. The individual may be disposed 
to set his own will against the demand of society, and a struggle 
between individual and society may ensue. But such a struggle is 
never of a moral nature and does not give the individual any right, 
no more than the tendency of society arbitrarily to command over 
the individual gives it a right to do so. The noble feelings which are 
expressed in the individual’s demand for liberty do not depend on 
the strength of his will to take his own counsel, but on the pro- 
found social feeling that the individual is only able to fulfil his 
social function when he is free. Durkheim distinguishes himeelf not 
only from Spencer in his assertion that the individual’s liberty and 
right are social products and cannot be taken as starting-points; he 
also distinguishes himself decisively from Kar] Marx, who maintains 
like Durkheim that isolated man is a figment of the imagination, 
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but makes this view the basis of a system of evolution where social 
regards supersede all regard for the individuals. Karl Marx fails to 
perceive that the constantly greater réle organized work is playing 
depends on the nature of the work and not on the demands of 
society. 

The sociological view which is asserted by Durkheim and his 
school leads us right up to the great burning questions which divide 
our minds to-day. Those questions deal especially with the growth 
of the social tasks and the consequent increased demands of society 
for the disposal of increased pecuniary means. 

The demands which are made on external apparatus, means of 
traffic, lighting, the regular routine of trade, etc. are constantly in- 
creasing. It may be disputed whether all these things are best re- 
gulated direct by society or by private societies which are subject 
to public control. But even though it is probable that society is best 
able to administrate, this fact does not give society increased sover- 
eign authority. Every kind of authority which is thus given to so- 
ciety will always depend on this authority being necessary for the 
best possible performance of the work in question. Centralization 
always holds a great danger, as it involves the growth of officialdom, 
and this is under all forms of government an unfortunate pheno- 
menon, but in a democracy it becomes fatal, as it nourishes the pur- 
suit for offices and introduces an element of falseness into politics. 
Decentralization counteracts this tendency and makes itself con- 
stantly more forcibly felt even in the most centralized modern 
States. It is necessary to save the great technical undertakings from 
the injurious influence of the politicians in order to avoid dissolu- 
tion, anarchy, and plundering of the finances.') The state of de- 
pendency on the State, into which numerous businesses have come 
during the war, have shown the public how far this condition is 
from that of normal life, as it creates circumlocution, slowness, un- 
practicalness and indifference to the interests of the consumers. 

“In spite of all the tangible proofs we have and which increase 
day by day, of the system of monopolies being a detestable 
system, for the public, for the finances, and also for the State, 


*) L. Duguit, Les transformations du droit public, pp. 55, 57. 
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the difficulties of which they increase, there is still a group of po- 
liticians which clings to them and wants to increase them.”') 

Together with the growth of the tasks of the State the demand 
for greater pecuniary means increases, and taxation is consequently 
increased. This is an extremely dangerous means in the hand of 
the State and the municipalities of encroaching on the citizens’ 
right of property and liberty. Durkheim and his school fully real- 
ize this danger, but they indicate no means of averting it. They 
regard it as a matter of course that money should be raised through 
taxation. We must, however, maintain that this does not apply to 
such undertakings as railways, lighting, etc. These undertakings 
must procure their money, whether they are worked by the State 
or by private companies, through people’s payment for the use of 
them. It is different with such undertakings as give no revenue, 
such as the construction and maintenance of roads, the maintenance 
of a sanitary system in its widest sense, public education and the 
system of poor-relief which is made necessary by existing poverty. 
But precisely on these points the necessity of examining which of 
those tasks may rightly be regarded as coming within the sphere 
of society, makes itself felt, and more especially whether the money 
which is used to remedy poverty is a secret payment for the mein- 
tenance of social conditions which create poverty for many and 
riches for a few. The State’s duty to relieve, what Bourgeois 
called “la dette sociale”, should like all the duties of society be 
regarded from the point of view of its necessity as the best possible 
means of solving pressing social problems. 

Also the great question of the organization of the workers, of the 
employers associations, and the trade unions of the wage-workers 
should be regarded from a different point of view from that of their 
quality as militant organizations. They are only socially justified 
if they in form and organization promote the carrying on of pro- 
duction and ensure the greatest possible social utility. The trade 
unions should not be regarded as being based on a contract of the 
members, but as an expression of the regulations according to which 
the member of the individual trade union may enter into a contract 
with a member of another trade union.?) They do not represent a 


) E. Poyen, Les Monopoles, 1920, pp. 400, 402. 
*) L. Duguit, Opus cit., pp. 128—132. 
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common action on the part of a group of socially isolated indivi- 
duals, but they constitute a link in the general movement to replace 
the private markets by a world market and private contracts by 
fixed market prices. 

The social law is thus in the view of Durkheim not a law of human 
feelings, but a law of the division of labour. Human passions and 
the ideals to which they attach themselves are themselves social 
phenomena which have a different value according as they are 
manifestations of the growing division of labour or of the friction 
by which every new formation is met. The division of labour itself 
is recognized by the fact whether it increases the possibilities of life 
in society and strengthens the solidarity of the individuals at the 
same time as it increases their mutual differences. Where solidarity 
is weakened through the development of the differences it is not 
a division of labour which takes place, but a dissolution, where the 
personal liberty of the individual is curtailed. It is not a growing 
and more fruitful organization which is taking place, but an anti- 
social organization which threatens social solidarity. The belief in 
human liberty has gained a far wider and stronger basis than the 
idea of the individual’s inherent right justified. It is not a question 
of a lasting struggle between individual and society, but of the liv- 
ing evolution of society itself. The growth of society is identic with 
the growth of liberty, and the growth of liberty is therefore pre- 
cisely the same as the growth of moral consciousness, the deep sense 
of obligation to fill one’s post and in this way obtain the feelings of 
pride and self-esteem which are entertained only by those who know 
that they are not without worth. 

What threatens our societies is not the growing division of labour, 
but, on the contrary, an increasing hindrance of its free develop- 
ment. If the division of labour is hampered, a more and more vehe- 
ment struggle is created in our societies, as the relation between 
men is changed from being an organized state of solidarity to a 
compulsory state. The contrast between the great poverty and state 
of dependence of the masses, and the immense riches and power of 
the few, seems to be the necessary corollary of the objective con- 
ditions of work and of the conditions necessary for the constant 
extension of production. We have seen that throughout the century 
it was the central social problem whether it was possible to unite 
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the efforts to promote the technical means of trade with the demand 
to abolish poverty, or whether there would arise a conflict between 
those two tendencies in which the anger against poverty would come 
out more strongly, and, without paying regard to trade, would de- 
stroy the whole system which created such immense difference in 
the conditions of man. The division of labour and the industrial 
necessities are, after all, not the most fundamental conditions of the 
existence of society. It is primitive solidarity which makes social 
life obligatory to us. We prefer a smal] degree of justice to every 
kind of industrial progress. Morality is the indispensable minimum, 
the strictly necessary daily bread without which society cannot 
exist.!) The division of labour depends not merely on the external 
technical possibilities, but also on the fact that it happens within 
society. Every organization must, if it would be just, be recognized 
as such by society, and however far we may remove ourselves in the 
course of evolution from the primitive demand for the uniformity 
of all individuals, we can never let go the fundamental demand 
for solidarity. We are here faced by a problem which it is im- 
possible to solve, if we cannot perceive how man’s growth into a 
constantly freer and more independent individual may itself become 
the source of a stronger moral sense of obligation and thus turn 
the division of labour into courses which do not injure solidarity. 
The growing contrast of poverty and riches cannot be a necessary 
corollary of the best possible organization of work. On the contrary, 
it must be taken as an evidence of a defect at some point in this 
system. Neither great poverty nor great riches are necessary con- 
ditions of the growth of work or of the greatest possible productive 
capacity of trade; they are, on the contrary, hindrances to the 
evolution of trade. This is seen both in external regulations which 
divide society into one party which stands inside and another which 
stands outside, and internally in man’s mind as each in its own way 
violates man’s fundamental instincts. The division has its root in 
the fact that our instincts do not constitute an agregate whole, while 
our evolution depends on our capacity to unite them. The external 
social organizations which we create must be valued according as 
they support or prevent this harmonization, and we should there- 


1) Emile Durkheim, De la division, etc., IV, pp. 13 ff. 
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fore endeavour to understand which sides of our nature the dif- 
ferent social tasks especially appeal to. 

Durkheim lays the main emphasis on the social structures and re- 
jects the attempts to construct societies by purely psychological 
means; but he does not therefore disregard the fact that social life 
is the joint life of intellectual beings who thrive under one system, 
but decay under another; he maintains, however, that social evo- 
lution does not depend on the psychological interplay of the mu- 
tually independent psychic elements, which in the view of Tarde 
and his adherents forms the consciousness of the single individual 
and produces harmony among the different individuals. The evo- 
lution depends in Durkheim’s opinion on the fact that the whole 
psychological play happens within society which forms the con- 
ditions under which the individual is made to live from his birth; 
the conditions, geographical as well as social, constitute the influ- 
ences which decide men’s way of action, and this is changed, when 
the conditions are changed. But we distort Durkheim’s view if we 
conceive it to mean that men are purely passive figures and that 
their way of action may be varied according to existing conditions. It 
is not possible for a society which debars man from food and drink 
to survive. Man’s demand for food draws a limit to the variability 
of society, but the useful function which a certain social organization 
performs, is not the cause of its existence, but only the necessary 
condition of its continuous existence; and these conditions should 
be sought in the fundamental possibilities of life of the organism. 
The organism must be made in such a way that it answers to various 
influences from the surroundings in a way which is favourable for 
its continuous existence; it should be able to adapt its way of 
action to varying circumstances, and it should be able to act on the 
basis of a wider and wider horizon so that not only a few im- 
mediate conditions, but also more complicated conditions of a wider 
perspective influence it. 

The organism may be built up in this way by the formation of 
structures which act as artificial reflex action mechanisms or by 
an evolution of the life of instinct and intelligence. Between the re- 
flex machinery ‘and the conscious life of the instincts we place the 
unconscious life of the instincts which should be distinguished from 
the conscious life by the unconsciousness of the instincts of all 
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understanding of the goal which they drive the individual to reach 
through his actions; instincts which distinguish themselves from 
the reflex movements by their wonderfully composite character. But 
it is not their composite character which prevents us from including 
them in the category of reflex actions; it is the réle which the in- 
stinct and the individual’s capacity to modify his way of action ac- 
cording to special circumstances actually plays in the whole event, 
which makes us regard the instinct as an intermediate stage between 
reflex and intelligence. 


William MacDougall. 


William James cut through the mysticism which was attached 
to the word “instinct” by proving that all instinctive actions are re- 
flex actions which are set in movement by different surrounding 
influences.1) He makes use of the image of a lock within the indi- 
vidual, the key of which is formed by certain external influences. 
If there is no key to insert in the lock the mechanism does not work, 
if there is no mechanism the lock is of no avail.?) But the mechan- 
ism may be there and the key may be inserted into the lock without 
any action being set in motion; the mechanism should be ready for 
use and it only becomes so through individual conditions which 
manifest themselves as a more or less pronounced instinct to use 
the mechanism. In the person who is well-fed the sight of food 
does not set those instinctive actions in motion which it invariably 
produces in the hungry individual. Outside the period of mating 
male and female live together without the sexual instinct being 
aroused. “We should”, asserts MacDougall, “regard the whole ma- 
chinery of action not as instincts, but only as the instruments of 
the instincts. There is no doubt that each separate instinct is better 
able to put one machinery into action than another, but, in all 
circumstances, it will be able to manifest itself in different kinds 
of machinery. The machines are in themselves only dead mechan- 
isms which are only made to work by means of an impulse, a cur- 


*) William James, Principles of Psychology, 1890. Vol. II Chap. XXIV. 

*) William James, Opus cit., p. 384; William MacDougall, An Outline of 
Psychology, 1923, p. 109; An Introduction to Social Psychology, 1908, 9th Ed. 
1915, 
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rent of energy which has its root in an instinct.”’) “If circumstances 
involve that the individual does not at once find a free course to 
his instinctive actions, we find even as low down as in the world 
of the insects a seeking, a variation, and an adaptation of the actions 
which are often astounding, and which make it difficult for us to 
deny that intelligence is a co-operative factor.”?) In the higher ani- 
mals this attempt to adapt themselves to existing circumstances be- 
comes more pronounced, because the mechanism gets a constantly 
less rigid character and becomes more easily changeable. But intel- 
ligence does not of itself become a motive power. It may teach us 
which actions and which qualities in the human character are best 
fitted to contribute to the realization of the supreme good, but it 
cannot itself exercise any definite influence. It is not an instinct, 
and only an instinct is able to set other instincts in action.*) The 
contrast between reflex and intelligence is thus reduced to the con- 
trast between a rigid unchangeable machinery, and a machinery 
which has a wide scope of variation. In men this variability may 
be so great as to make many people believe that man is born without 
instincts. This view is, however, denounced by most men. William 
James maintained that men have more instincts than animals, and 
that the difference which exists between animals and men only con- 
sists in the instincts of men being varied.*) MacDougall is of the 
same opinion, and the instinct is to him merely an expression that 
there also in man are limits to its variability which it cannot exceed 
without being destroyed. With his work “An Introduction to Social 
Psychology, 1908”, MacDougall (born in 1871) emphasized these 
views for the first time, and since then he has maintained his po- 
sition as the principal advocate of this view. 

MacDougall displays a propensity for metaphysical speculations 
concerning the relation between body and mind; this tendency ap- 
pears in his strict distinction between the mechanisms (which are 
supplied by the body) and the impulses (which are produced by 
the soul); he sympathizes with Bergson’s doctrine that the soul 


*) William MacDougall, An Outline of Psychology, 1923, p. 117; An Introduc- 
tion to Social Psychology, 1908, pp. 46 ff. 

*) William MacDougall, An Outline, p. 92. 

*) Opus cit., p. 440. 

*) William James, Opus cit., p. 389. 
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builds up a bodily instrument which, on its side, binds its further 
activity.1) MacDougall’s use of “the instinct” has therefore been 
severely criticized. It is not necessary to explain that the soul is 
regarded as something more than a system of reaction to external 
influences.?) MacDougall answered these attacks by maintaining that 
the opposition to the doctrine of the instincts is reactionary and ob- 
scure, man being more than “a stimulus-response behaviorist”. There 
must be a series of natural dispositions of relative durability which, 
on any given occasion, arouses (or are the indispensable conditions 
of) desires of a certain kind, desires for harmony, sexual connection, 
food, etc.*) The instinct prevents man from forming society on the 
basis of any casual interests and becomes thus the true basis of 
scientific sociology. But it is precisely this limit which the other 
party will not acknowledge. If sociology is to be a science it must 
be a science of natural history and detach itself from all animal 
principles. But instincts are nothing but stubborn animal ideas 
which correspond to the primitive nations’ ideas of orenda, mana, 
wakanda, etc. 

It must be admitted that the use of the word “instinct” holds 
a danger, as it is apt to become a term which we use to cover our 
lack of knowledge. It may become a hindrance to us in our exam- 
ination of the true causes of man’s actions. But this much is cer- 
tain, we cannot explain those actions only on the basis of the sur- 
rounding conditions. We cannot be interested in going deeper and 
deeper into a metaphysical discussion of a naturalistic explanation 
of the instincts, we only want an answer to the question whether in 
human nature, as we know it, there are given definite limits as to 
what the conditions should be under which we live. MacDougall 


*) William MacDougall, Body and Mind, 1911. 

*) I. R. Kantor, An Essay toward an institutional Conception of social Psycho- 
logy. American Journal of Sociology, 1922, XXVII; G. Dewey, Human Nature 
and Conduct, 1922; Ellsworth Faris, Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses? Amr. 
Journal, 1922, XXVII. 

*) William MacDougall, Can Sociology and Social Psychology dispense with 
Instincts? American Journal of Sociology 1924, XXIX, pp. 657—668; Fr. Al- 
verdes, Tiersoziologie, 1925, p. 5. 

*) L. L. Bernard, Discussion, The Objective Viewpoint in Sociology. Amr. 
J. of S. XXV, pp. 670—673; J. R. Kantor, The Institutional Foundation of a 
Scientific Social Psychology; Opus cit., pp. 674—687. 
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gave a final answer to this question. His doctrine of the instincts 
is in reality only a minute account of the complexes of instincts 
which control or make up man, and which must therefore exist 
in every society which is able to survive. In 1908 he published hie 
epoch-making work “An Introduction to Social Psychology” of 
which it has been said that it does give a minute explanation of 
the growth of the instincts which influence society, but hardly 
shows how they lead to the formation of society. “MacDougall”, it 
was said, “seems busily occupied with preparations for a journey, 
but he never gets started.”') But this should not be regarded as 
against MacDougall, it is precisely his own purpose to define the 
sum total of vital conditions which man must be able to fulfil if 
he is to progress. There is the closest connection between Mac- 
Dougall and his opponents with whom he wages war; social evolu- 
tion depends in the view of both parties on the experience which 
man gathers from his surroundings; he lives among mountains and 
woods, and rivers and Jakes in sunshine and rain, in storm and 
calm, in winter and summer, but he also lives among his fellow-men, 
whose way of living likewise influences him. The group in which 
he lives is an objective reality, it is in part a number of individuals, 
in part the whole which comprises them and influences them in 
different ways. But a group of men need not be one man, a number 
of wills need not be one will; it is the connections which we see to 
hold men together, and not men “per se which influence our own 
minds as the necessary conditions of ourselves being able to find 
our places within the social system.?) A point which MacDougal 
further emphasizes is that the essential features of this system must 
be of a certain quality. 

Man’s dominating instincts are, in part, such as immediately ex- 
press the vital functions of man, in part, such as are determined 
by the greater or smaller facility or perfection with which those in- 
stincts may be carried through. In the former group I include the 


*) E. Barker, Political Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to the 
present day, p. 157; MacDougall, An Introduction. Preface to the first Edition; 
The Group Mind. 1920, XI; H. Barnes, Some Typical Contributions of English 
Sociology to Political Theory. American Journal of Sociology, XXVII. 

*) R. Barton Perry, Is there a Social Mind? American Journal of Sociology, 
1922, XXVII, pp. 561, 721. 
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food instincts, the sexual and parental (maternal) instinct. I take 
fear and anger, the instinct of subjection and the fighting instinct 
as belonging to the latter group. We may say that the former in- 
stincts determine the individual’s way in life, the aims towards 
which he strives, while the latter instincts are aroused by the hin- 
drances which block his way and prevent him from following his 
instincts. All these instincts together are, however, not able to form 
a society, and they are found both in animals which live in herds 
and in those which live separately. But in the herd animals they 
develop under different circumstances than in the other animals, 
and they therefore gain a further value through the individual’s 
experience of what strengthens or weakens his position in the 
flock.1) It is a fundamental experience on which social psychology 
ought to build that the individual’s actions and mental states under- 
go a definite change as soon as he knows that his actions have be- 
come the objects of public attention.”) 

By the side of all the above-mentioned instincts we should there- 
fore place that or those instincts which induce the individual to 
live in groups. MacDougall calls it “the gregarious instinct”. In 
his first book he described the activity of this instinct in an incom- 
plete way as he attached its principal importance to its gift of making 
people congregate at the places which are most populated. The gre- 
garious instinct determines our ways of recreation, theatres, sport 
performances, etc., and this is the principal reason of the constant 
growth of the towns.*) There is no particular sympathy for one’s 
fellows within the group; it is only a question of living together 
and rubbing against each other. In his later book “The Group 
Mind”, 1920, MacDougall gave, however, a more detailed description 
of the gregarious instinct, maintaining that to most people it is a 
source of great pleasure to partake in the life of the crowd. Left 
to himself every individual feels a certain degree of depression, the 


*) W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, 1916, p. 17. Trotter 
here (p. 24) calls attention to the fact that Karl Pearson was the first to empha- 
size the importance of the herd instinct as set forth by Spencer. 

*) F. Znaniecki, The Laws of Social Psychology, 1925. 

*) W. MacDougall, An Introduction, pp. 84, 296—301; J. Drever, Instinct in 
Man, 1917, p. 184; Fr. Alverdes, Tiersoziologie; W. MacDougall, National Wel- 
fare, p. 95. 
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companionship with other individuals gives rise to new impulses 
and a desire is born to become the object of this incentive.’) In 
conformity with Le Bon’s famous description of the most pro- 
nounced feature in the life of the crowd (Psychologie des Foules) 
MacDougall points out that the simple unorganized crowd is ex- 
cessively impulsive, violent and changeable, inaccessible to reflec- 
tions, without self-consciousness or any feeling of responsibility, but 
with a strongly pronounced feeling of power. It is like a wicked 
child.?) But side by side with this, the lowest form of casual groups, 
there are other groups which both morally and intellectually raise 
the individual to a higher level. This group system on which our 
whole civilization is based, is produced when a “group self-conscious- 
ness” has been formed, i. e. when every single individual feels him- 
self attached to the group as to a whole to which he himself is 
bound and which he serves. MacDougall finds the source of this 
group formation in the fact that the consciousness of being a mem- 
ber of a group produces a sense of power and security, a certainty 
of finding support and assistance, a moral and physical support 
without which man can hardly take up an attitude towards the 
world. In thousands of cases this consciousness is a source of fixed 
opinions and restrained manners, while it relieves one of the often 
cumbrous necessity of having to form an independent judgment.*) 
The former kind of groups is not always produced by the gre- 
garious instinct; if, for instance, some event or other makes people 
crowd together impelled by curiosity this has nothing to do with 
their desire to combine in a group; but if they throng together and 
thus become members of a group, they are also, to a certain extent, 
subject to the influence of the group. The latter kind of group 
formation is always produced by the originally quite unorganized 
group creating an organization. 

MacDougall examines various hypotheses which have been set 
forth, in order to explain the powerful influence of the group on 
the single individuals, and he arrives at the conclusion that this 
phenomenon must be explained as a particularly vigorous infectious 


*) W. MacDougall, The Group Mind, p. 24. 
7) Opus cit., pp. 39, 45. 
*) Opus cit., pp. 65, 69. 
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feeling, but on the basis of the same grounds as those which make 
us share in each others’ feelings. We laugh with those who are 
happy and hang our heads in sympathy with those who are sad. 
The single individual we meet will with his smile infect our own 
state of mind, with his look of suffering make us depressed. If 
these influences meet us from many quarters, and if they all operate 
in the same direction the suggestive action on us grows. We partake 
in the general enthusiasm, the general rage, or the general fear. 
These circumstances constitute no particular problem. We must 
only stick to the fact, which we have repeatedly emphasized, that 
the necessary condition that this infection or suggestive action may 
take place is that the individual’s mind is open to the influence of 
the expression of his fellow-being and not occupied with other ex- 
clusive interests. Everybody who mingles in a crowd is precisely 
in such a condition; he has in the very act of crowding together 
with others forgotten his own particular interests for the moment. 
The groups which are formed through the immediate influence of 
the gregarious instinct, as an expression of our desire to be the 
members of a group, are in the single individual due to a feeling of 
safety, which is of a purely physiological value. It is the immediate 
value of the group that it creates protection; witHin the herd che 
animal may browse undisturbed; within the group man may aban- 
don himself to all the impulses which fill his existence. The social 
value of the herd (or group) is its creation of a feeling of safety. 
An individual who gets separated from the herd, is seized with a 
feeling of fear, which paralyses or disturbs its vital functions, it be- 
comes unable to absorb nourishment or digest it, it is no longer able 
to distinguish the objects in its surroundings, and it dies, if it can- 
not find its way back to the herd. But in the group all the vital 
functions run their quiet harmonious course, and it creates a sphere 
for a higher play of ideas and an increased activity. The group be- 
comes the object of the individual’s attention, and the individual 
has then all the necessary conditions of being influenced by it.") 
Round those two centres, the gregarious and circulation instincts 
the whole social drama grows, as they may both support and hamper 
each other. As a safeguard the group creates a possibility that the 


*) W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. 1916, pp. 20, 27. 
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circulation instincts may assume a great variety of forms and react 
to each other in the most various ways; but it also constantly re- 
gulates their play in such a way that the group is not dissolved. Men 
are then faced by two tasks, to learn to control their instincts of 
circulation in such a way that they serve and strengthen the se- 
curity which is given by the existence of the group, and to form 
the group in such a way that it renders possible the manifold evolu- 
tion of the circulation instincts. 

Animals must, in order to protect themselves, notice what hap- 
pens about them. They are frightened at the unknown (as a rule, 
a sound, often a smell, sometimes a sight), and all these things give, 
according to circumstances, occasion for a closer examination 
(curiosity), fear, which may lead to senseless flight, to trembling or 
threatening behaviour (roaring, barking, snarling, etc.) followed by 
attack (anger, rage). In the herd the individual’s safety is not only 
increased by the fact that it is surrounded by the herd, is sheltered 
against its enemies, but also by the fact that it may be advised of 
dangers which it has not detected itself. There are dangers which 
threaten the whole herd or some of its members, and the herd is 
advised of the presence of the danger by one or another call, which 
either a sentinel or some accidental member gives. To such calls 
the members of the herd are particularly susceptible; each single 
member is frightened and all rush away in a panic. Fear washes 
all sense away and makes reason useless.) The more susceptible 
each member of the herd is to the herd signals and the more un- 
conditionally he obeys them the more united becomes the collective 
behaviour of the herd and the greater the strength the herd gets 
both for attack and defence. In the case of the herbivorous animals 
the herd protection is of the first importance in order that the 
animal may browse undisturbed. In accordance with this circum- 
stance the protective function of the herd develops and the herd 
signals call to flight by the flock and not to attack. But in the case 
of beasts of prey who hunt in the pack (wolves, dogs), herd life does 
not act as a protection against attacks, but as a means of hunting 
and obtaining prey with greater certainty. In this case the herd 


*) W. MacDougall, An Introduction, p. 49; The Group Mind, p. 24; An Out- 
line, pp. 149 ff; W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, p. 111. 
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signals arouse aggressive tendencies. The signal becomes what may 
be called a feeding signal and not a signal of warning. Whether 
those two forms may be made parallel seems doubtful. At any rate, 
they are of a quite different significance in the herd life.’) 

In the case of men, special circumstances lead the herd life into 
new courses, as the herd security is supported not only by different 
defensive actions, but by attacks, which do not, as in the case of 
the wolves, have the least connection with hunting for prey, but 
which should be regarded as a kind of anticipative defence, — but 
also by the fact that the protective instinct is directed towards the life 
of the group and exercises justice among the individual members 
of the group mutually. The history of mankind abounds with de- 
scriptions of wars between the herds and tribes, which have no eco- 
nomic motive, but should be regarded as expressions of pugnacity, 
the purpose of which is to secure the individuals against being at- 
tacked themselves by inspiring the neighbouring nations with fear.?) 
In all, even the most docile animals, a fearful anger may be aroused 
under certain circumstances, an anger which is expressed in relent- 
less attack. Other animals are easily provoked, and in the case of 
the beasts of prey attacks act directly in the service of the feeding 
instincts. We must suppose that in all these cases the aroused party 
possesses a feeling of increased strength. If victory is gained, it is 
probable that this feeling will disappear with the feeling of anger; 
at any rate, it will not grow into a feeling of pride. It is, however, 
with such a feeling of pride that man’s fighting spirit unites itself 
and from which it sucks nourishment. It is the social significance 
of the fighting spirit which in this case gives it a quite new back- 
ground. You fight against the other members of the group and in- 
spire them with awe. You fight with the neighbouring tribes and 
frighten them, and in this way you gain esteem in your own tribe, 
not by teaching your fellows to be on guard, but by partaking in the 
self-assertion of the group. 

Men are the only animals who are able to carry on fights of this 
nature. The beast of prey who chases his prey does not fight with 
it; wars of plunder and conquest have a quite different psycholo- 


*) Opus cit., p. 112. 
*) William MacDougall, An Introduction, p. 279. 
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gical motive and are in reality no more wars than is the lion’s chase 
of the deer. It is possible that we in the societies of the bees and 
ants may find something like the wars which men carry on for 
the sake of greatness.') In the course of time pugnacity will yield 
place to the wars of plunder or emulation, but this evolution which 
gives the group new and more comprehensive functions is only pos 
sible on the basis of the group consciousness which has been created 
by the wars through the establishment of organization and a moral 
consciousness in the individual of his duty in the group. 

MacDougall asserts with great strength the significance of war as 
the former of groups, war creating a firm organization. The group 
is as a mass quite unable to think and decide ways and means; the 
energy which it sets free acts like a flood, it runs simply in the di- 
rection of least resistance; if one individual rushes in one direction, 
the others follow. The individual who reacts most vigorously and 
most definitely to the general group signal, becomes leader. If a 
similar occasion arrives, the gaze of everyone will be fixed on him 
who on the former occasion led the way, he is once more the man 
with the quick and sure impulses and he feels once more the call 
of the group to become its leader as something which at the same 
time gives him a task, a duty, and invests him with authority. There 
is in the group both a desire to be a leader and to submit to a 
leader and it is not long in finding its definite course, its organi- 
zation. 

Organization is in its nature only a habit which builds on the 
basis that the once trodden roads are retraced because it makes the 
road easier to travel. On a given impulse a certain action is started. 
But organization means also a wider view so that the reflex me- 
chanism which is created becomes more and more complex. The 
vitality of the group depends like the vitality of the individual 
organism on its organization, and this means again its management, 
its understanding, and ability. The more precisely the machinery 
works, so that the same answer is given on the same occasion, the 
better armed is society; but it is only possible to develop the ma- 
chinery when there are, in the first place, minds which determine 


*) Opus cit., pp. 112, 293; J. Sageret, Philosophie de la Guerre et de la Paix. 
1919, pp. 35, 117, 226; W. Trotter, Opus cit., p. 130. 
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what is to be done at any given moment and are able to show which 
part of the machine:y should be set in motion, and, in the second 
place, minds which willingly submit to the demands of the ma- 
chine. If it were possible to make the machinery quite automatic 
there would be constantly less use for the mind; but however per- 
fect the social machinery became there would constantly be new 
circumstances to be taken into consideration, new adaptations to be 
fitted in with the old system. Society will never become a finished 
and fixed idea, it will always be a growing process, which should 
be led, and it will therefore always need both leaders who point out 
the road and subordinate individuals who follow it. 

We now put the question why the fact of being a leader causes 
a man pleasure, what it is that makes him strive to become a leader 
and to continue to be so. In the next place we ask what it may be 
worth to a man to subject himself to a leader, what makes him 
want to do so and what induces him to order his existence in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the leader. The answer to this 
question will be decisive for the understanding of social life and 
furnish the standard for the demands for social reform. 


To be a leader is not synonymous with being a master. The feel- 
ing of power which is gained by carrying one’s will through is ori- 
ginally no part of the feeling of leadership, as the leadership is 
gained precisely by that individual who gives an impulse which is 
followed by the group. To start with, there is scarcely any absolutely 
distinctive feeling of leadership besides the strong feeling of vitality 
which constant watchfulness and resolute behaviour produce. But 
in becoming the centre of general attention the leader feels a pride 
in his power of leadership which is an immediate expression of this 
social reaction. It has for its basis the joy of the group in being led. 
To have a road pointed out in any given situation when we our- 
selves are without ideas or only paralysed is a great source of 
pleasure and means an increase of our feeling of carefreeness and 
safety. We therefore subject ourselves willingly to the leader, and 
the subjection is not an expression of fear, but of pleasure.’) Among 
animals as among men, in primitive as in modern societies, we see 


1) W. MacDougall, An Introduction, p. 311; Group Mind, p. 79; Outline, 
p. 158; W. Trotter, Opus cit., p. 190. 
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the joy which the small dog takes in wagging his tail to the large 
dog, the pleasure which mediocrity takes in looking up to the leader 
and taking his advice. This state of affairs creates a loyalty which 
is constantly more strongly emphasized, the more it is needed in 
the group life. It is easily understood that under primitive con- 
ditions it is especially in the elementary self-assertion of the group, 
in its warlike feeling towards other groups that such loyality is 
needed. What we call man’s moral capacity to subordinate himeelf 
to interests that are greater than himself and to waive his own in- 
terests, has its roots in this feeling of loyalty.') 

The sense of power becomes at a very early stage a part of the 
feeling of leadership, as it will be quite impossible to assert one’s 
position as leader without a fight; such fights presuppose, however, 
that the position of leader gives positive advantages. The qualities 
which make an individual a leader enables him also to secure to 
himself various advantages in his daily life within the group; the 
strongest takes the women he desires, the best food, and all the 
good things which otherwise offer themselves. At a very early 
period we see that the chieftains know by all kinds of religious 
commands how to frighten the young people from consuming the 
most palatable food or how, at certain times, to make them gather 
large stores of food for Dukduk spirits and surrender these stores 
to themselves.?) It will always be a profitable post to be a leader, 
and the group pays what is necessary in order that the leader may 
secure it safety in the relation to its gods and its neighbouring 
tribes, which he alone is able to secure. Misfortune overtakes him 
who disobeys the chieftain or takes his own advice.*) The leader 
must constantly in fact or by means of illusion keep alive this belief 
in his power to create safety. However many open or secret acts of 
violence, to which he must have recourse, in order to frighten the 
other members of the group into obedience, a decisive difference 
between leader and ruler continues to exist. You may be a leader of 
your fellows in the group, — the leader and those he leads are 


*) W. MacDougall, Introduction, p. 289; Outline, p. 441; Group Mind, p. 181. 

*) H. Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde, 1902, p. 369. 

*) In H. Hesketh Prichard’s book, “Where Black rules White” 1910, he gives 
an illustrative picture of the way in which this belief in the consequences of 
disobedience is maintained. 
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bound together by the group tie; it is only possible to be a ruler 
over strangers. One group makes itself the ruler of another, levies 
a tribute on it and creates a system of government which has for its 
purpose to secure the government of the rulers, but which does not 
concern itself with the welfare of those who are being ruled, until 
it appears that it is necessary to take the welfare of the suppressed 
nation into consideration, if it is to go on paying tribute. Every- 
where evolution tends to create a system of ruling or government 
which makes it constantly more difficult to the members of 
society to avoid it, or to transform government by a ruler into go- 
vernment by a leader. To live under fixed laws becomes necessary 
to every group that wants to assert itself in relation to other groups, 
and every ruler who wants to procure a sufficient army is obliged 
to provide such conditions as will make the civil trades thrive in 
his country, as he will not otherwise be able to levy taxes, which are 
sufficient to pay for an army.') The more the ruler creates new 
and improved conditions of trade for the population, the more he 
gains the character of a leader, the more he becomes one with his 
nation. 

The primary condition of being a leader is that you belong to 
the group. It is a necessary condition of every possibility of sug- 
gestive influence that there is no estrangement between the two par- 
ties. The leader must not place too large a gulf between himeelf 
and the group, if he is too much in advance of the group it ceases 
to follow him. A political leader who estranges himself too much 
from the way of thinking of his generation, loses every influence 
and is likely to get ostracized.?) The more the social machinery 
develops, the more it supersedes the individual, and the less grows 
the prospect of such an estrangement being formed between the 
group and the leader, i. e. between the population and the constitu- 
tion. But if such estrangement takes place there are bound to be 
changes in the constitution; whether they be peaceful or violent 
depends on the scope for alterations which are given by the existing 
constitution. The more rigid it is, the more likely revolution is to 


*) N. Machiavelli, Il Principe, 1515, XXI; Immanuel Kant, Zum ewigen 
Frieden. 1795. Akad. Ausg. VIII, pp. 357 ff; C. N. Starcke, Den sociale Uro og 
den evige Fred. 1920. 
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become the only expedient. But whether the power of government 
be vested in a person or a system, the condition of its effectiveness 
is the same. The leader or the system should not be estranged from 
the group; the members of the group should under the existing 
government be able to live their own lives with greater freedom 
and safety; the government should not be a new source of coercion 
or danger. The leader’s honour and power is dependent on his re- 
lation to the group.') 

It remains still an unsolved question what significance should be 
ascribed to the great men, the personal leaders. There are some 
who only acknowledge their symptomatic importance. It is the 
period, the circumstances which possess the power of creation and 
the great men perform only the reforms for which the age is ripe, 
and which would have taken place even if the great man had not 
appeared. There are others who think that the course of history 
might have been quite different, if the great man, the leader had 
not appeared. As regards this question the only answer to be made 
is that it is difficult to decide what would have happened if circum- 
stances had been different. It is, however, scarcely possible quite to 
avoid reflexions on this question and by all that the study of life 
teaches us we must say that it is improbable that social life would 
have developed in the way it has no matter whether the great men, 
who at certain times have decided fate, had existed or not. At times 
when it is necessary to find new methods and to suggest new ideas 
there seems to have been a greater need of great men than at times 
when the existing organization sufficed. The necessary conditions 
for creating an organization are different from those which are ne- 
cessary in order that any existing organization may work, other con- 
ditions are necessary for the creation of ideas than where only means 
of diffusing them are needed in order that men may be subjected 
to their influence.?) The great men appear at certain times; there 
are times when they abound, other times when they seem to be 
needed, but fail to appear They appear at critical periods when 
the methods hitherto applied lead nowhere; at such periods it may 
be of importance that the way to new formations should be indi- 


") W. MacDougall, The Group Mind, pp. 78 ff. 
*) A. A. Cournot, Traité de l’enchainement des Idées fondamentales, 1—2, 1861, 
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cated by great men. Critical times are periods of dissolution to a 
greater or smaller extent, and it is at such times that the fates of 
societies are determined. Under such conditions it is important who 
is at the helm, while in halcyon days it is unessential.’) If the great 
men fail to appear at the critical periods confusion prevails, or 
things arrange themselves in an unsatisfactory manner. If political 
geniuses are born at times when great men are not needed, they ob- 
tain no influence. The question of the influence of the great men 
is simply reduced to the importance of the existence of minds of 
an extraordinary capacity.2) We never progress so far that the 
social machine fits in with all kinds of circumstances; it must con- 
stantly be amended and improved, and so long as this state of af- 
fairs lasts it will be of importance which minds are to become the 
means of adaptation. 

The position of leadership will under advanced conditions be 
distributed over a whole group of leading functions, in part, be- 
cause the functions to be performed by a leader are so varied 
that they cannot be performed by one single individual, in part, 
because the group is in need of various leaders who are subordinate 
to the group leader and whose task it is to prevent the leader from 
interfering with the interests of the group. The original primitive 
group formation had for its purpose external protection; it is 
against external enemies that the group reacts as a unity, and its 
leaders become warrior chiefs. But within the group the lives of 
the individuals develop, their circulation instincts operate through 
their feeding instincts, their sexual connections and their care of 
the progeny, and it becomes the task of the chieftain or leader to 
make the necessary provisions that the individuals do not collide 
with each other and endanger the solidarity of the group. Within 
the group a number of special groups are formed, of which each has 
its own spokesman or leader, and the party mechanism with its 
system of party leaders becomes the form of political government. 
But under all circumstances the original peculiarities in the leader 
and in his relation to those he leads remain the same. He who is 
able to point out a way becomes a leader; those who are led take 


1) Newell Le Roy Sims, Society and its Surplus, pp. 342 ff. 
*) William James, Great Men and their Environment; “The Importance of In- 
dividuals” in “The Will to Believe”. 1897. 
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pleasure in being led. As a rule a mutual loyalty exists; the leader 
sticks to his party, he does not leave it or betray it, and the party 
does not fail its leader, but is grateful to him for what he hag 
accomplished.’) At the same time a mingling is bound to take place 
of the leader’s private interests and his interests as a leader. His 
first appearance is dictated by ideal enthusiasm, but it is not long 
before his endeavours to maintain the advantages in being a leader 
make themselves strongly felt, and the regard for the group inter- 
ests which he originally felt himself called upon to advocate, are 
reduced to a mere means. In doing so he does not sever himself 
from his fellows in the group, the number of those who have any 
understanding of or take any interest in the welfare of the whole, 
being exceedingly small.?) The combat against other candidates for 
the leading position becomes bitter and occupies much of the 
leader’s time and life becomes in part a play-ground, but also a 
drainage system for human passions which would otherwise burst 
the bounds of society.*) Often a combat is fought between the man 
of the new ideas and the men of the old organizations, as a rule 
the latter conquer in the long run, while the spokesman of the new 
ideas is thrust to the wall. It is discipline, the exact knowledge of 
the small things, and the closer intimacy with the way of thinking 
of the general members of the party which effect this victory. But 
within the party a system of parties is bound to grow up which on 
a smaller scale represents the same process which led to the party 
formation within society. There will always be a small group, 
which seizes the leadership and uses the interests of their fellows 
in order to promote their own interests. 

It is the organization of the internal conditions of the group 
which draws a line between the different social organizations and 
creates a system of wise regulations instead of primitive subjuga- 


*) R. Michels, Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demokratie, 
1911, pp. 21, 49, pp. 60 ff, pp. 87, 173. 

*) La science de l’économie sociale a surtout en vue les intéréts et la politique 
et principalement pour ressorts les mouvements passionnés du coeur humain. 
Chaque révolte contre les lois de inexorable nature sera puni. La force poli- 
tique est organisée pour emrpécher ces retours de la crise. A. A. Cournot, Opus 
cit., II, pp. 227, 240. Chap. XI. 

*) R. Michels, Opus cit., p. 362. 
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tion by the instilling of fear. Impulses which we are afraid to fol- 
low may go on moving in us and express themseves in the strangest 
ways. But when the impulse is explained and is thus incorporated 
in modern society it is given new courses to follow which are in 
harmony with itself. Mr. Freud’s one-sided doctrine of the phe- 
nomena of psychic suppression suffers from his attempt to account 
for every kind of suppression as a suppression of sexual impulses. 
Also his social explanations suffer from this one-sidedness. There 
is no reason to emphasize the fact that the social organizations are 
expressions of mental discipline. The question is only, what is dis- 
ciplined, and why it is disciplined? Mr. Freud gives us no proof 
that it is the unconscious and conscious sexual life which is the 
object and also the impulse of every kind of discipline. Perhaps Mr. 
Freud is not far wrong when he maintains that our sense of respons- 
ibility is in its kernel social fear, at any rate, it is not a sexual fear.’) 
The primitive sexual qualities which originally arouse the sexual 
instinct lose their power and it is only in connection with a great 
number of other qualities that belong to social life, that one sexual 
individual is able to arouse the sexual instinct in another. Every- 
thing that is a necessary condition of the individual’s fitness as 
partaker in the household, his quality as a faithful and sympathetic 
companion in life, as the gainer of social esteem, as the educator of 
the children, etc. arouses the sexual instinct and induces it to seek 
satisfaction by that method which secures the life together to its 
full extent. The isolated sexual desire prevents the bringing into 
existence of this state and the social valuation turns against those 
persons who are governed by this isolated desire. It is not fear 
which holds the individual back, but self-esteem. The thing, which 
we call our self has gained a wider significance.?) The self has be- 
come a more useful member of the group. 

As is the case with the sexual instinct, so is the case with the 
feeding instinct and the parental instinct. It is useless to try to 
regulate them by fear and coercion, the consequence will only be 
that they break out in unexpected and revolutionary, brutal ex- 


*) S. Freud, Totem und Tabu, 1913; Massenpsychologie und Ich-Analyse, 1921; 
O. Spengler, Der Untergang des Abendlandes II, 1922, p. 15. 

*) William MacDougall, An Outline, p. 440; C. N. Starcke, Samvittighedslivet, 
Chap. 13. 
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pressions. It is possible to regulate them by subordinating them to 
a greater whole, to control them is not synonymous with weakening 
them, but with making them a link in a more securely working s0- 
cial system. The government is the expression of this system. A 
distinction should be drawn among three kinds of leaders (or con- 
stitutions), when the personal element is set aside. The great in- 
stitutors of religion, the great legislators and statesmen are those 
who make the forms of men’s life together better, i. e. safer and 
more universally defined than they were before. Such leaders Con- 
way calls “crowd compellers”. In contrast to them stand the po- 
litical strugglers, who become leaders by being spokesmen of ideas 
which have already caught a hearing among the people, by being 
the expression of its short-sighted or immediate wants. Conway calls 
those “crowd exponents”. They utilize the sensations of the group, 
are perhaps themselves caught by them, but are not inspired with 
them as with something which they want to advocate because it is 
just, which they are ready to assert with all their powers for life or 
death. They see their object in the attractiveness of being a leader 
and gaining the advantages which the leadership involves for their 
own persons. There may finally be leaders of a third kind who, 
in one way or another, have become representatives of that which 
in the group life has assumed the form of an institution. Kings, 
presidents, etc. become representatives of a number of collective 
ideas, such as memories of the past, standards, and similar symbols. 
Conway calls the leaders who constitute those symbols, “crowd 
representatives”.') They are the expressions of a dignity, but not of 
a will. It may be dangerous to a nation to abolish such symbols, be- 
cause this will often be a sign that the very ideas which they sym- 
bolise, the united life of the group through the times, has lost its 
power. And if they are removed the group will often by virtue of 
its own desire create other crowd representatives such as, e. g. Hin- 
denburg in Germany. The exceedingly great importance of collect- 
ive ideas as the manifest expressions of the central moral powers is 
found in the fact that a visible expression of the central moral 
powers cannot be dispensed with without a weakening of those 
powers. The fact that a nation is a unity is immediately expressed 


*) M. Conway, The Crowd in Peace and War. Chap. VI—VIII. 
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by the circumstance that above all the various opinions which are 
maintained in the centre stands a set of ideas which holds the others 
together.?) Those symbolic leaders need not play any active parts 
themselves; they are expressions of the unity which has been created 
by the past and which shows that the life of the nation is not 
changeable and disconnected. They are the lasting echo of the 
crowd compellers of the past, the evidence of how the nation heard 
the voice of God and found its life in fulfilling his will. 


God may be said to be the foundation on which the group builds. 
The group may further develop its ideas of God, but God himeelf 
does not change. Conscience is the voice of the group; the indivi- 
dual who does not belong to a group has no conscience. But the 
voice of the group is not any accidental public opinion which is 
rumoured and which says something to-day and something else to- 
morrow; it derives its authority from the fact that it speaks in the 
name of the eternal laws which form the conditions for the nation’s 
existence and prosperity. 

Through the division of labour the nation is made into a system 
of groups and organizations, each of which has it own function 
which supplements the others in such a way that everybody would 
be placed in a precarious situation if one or another group dis- 
appeared and the system was broken up. The group whose function 
is most closely related to the gregarious instinct is that on which 
everybody’s hope for external and internal safety mainly depends. 
When the gregarious instinct is aroused it washes all other interests 
aside; the circulation instincts are brought to silence, when the 
gregarious instincts are aroused; under the influence of the gre- 
garious instinct the single individual is capable of sacrificing every-- 
thing for the existence of the group; the supreme Authority of 
War, the Civil Authority, and the Church form the centres of social 
life. But their lasting power depends on their being able to create 
security in order that the circulation instincts under peaceful, quiet 
conditions in daily life may attain a freer development.’) 


*) E. Durkheim, Représentations individuelles et représentations collectives. 
Rev. de Métaphysique et de Morale. 1898. 
*) William MacDougall, The Group Mind, pp. 101, 183, 
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Equality and Liberty. 


There are nations whose circulation instincts are weak and one- 
sided, and whose history consists in the one-sided, all-prevailing 
passionateness of the gregarious instinct. They may gain an enorm- 
ous power as a nation, but they offer only few conditions of evolu- 
tion. In this way the Semitic nations have been ruled by religious 
ideas, the Tatar nations by warlike ideas. But in the civilized 
nations of Western Europe we find the circulation instincts to be 
the decisive factors in social organizations, and the gregarious in- 
stinct as active in preserving these organizations.') The circulation 
instincts express themselves everywhere as the demand for the free 
movements of the individuals and their interests within the group 
and their equal acknowledgment as parts of the group. The task 
of the gregarious instinct becomes then to guard the free move- 
ments and the equal membership. Liberty and equality become 
therefore the leading ideas of these civilizations, and the necessary 
condition of the feeling of safety of these civilized nations is that 
they in their social organizations are able to assert both the above 
ideas. 

This is the enormous task which these civilizations had to solve 
and which it was only possible to solve through an incessant series 
of struggles, as there is not only an unbreakable connection between 
liberty and equality, but also a profound contrast. The freer the 
courses the individuals seek, the stronger become the contrasts be- 
tween the demands of the individuals and those of the societies. 
Society is not the result of the individuals’ private efforts, and the 
State is formed as an organ of the authority by which society makes 
itself felt.2) But the subordination of private interests to society 
cannot take place through the assertion of their equality, 
but only through an organized system of their functions and 
through relative organization. It is not true that the interests 
of the individuals are identical with those of society, but neither is 
it true that the interests of society are identical with the interests 
of the majority at any given time. If one or other great nation would 
in very. earnest adopt the system of State Socialism the interests of 


*) William MacDougall, The Group Mind, p. 139. 
*) Opus cit., p. 155. 
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the masses would very probably be strongly promoted; they would 
be able to live in greater prosperity and pleasure, with greater leis- 
ure for cultivating their higher interests. But it is just as probable 
that the higher interests of the nation would be seriously threat- 
ened, and a period of stagnation be the consequence which would 
weaken enterprise, and, after the course of a few generations, lead 
us deep into that state of decay which led all the great societies 
of the past to their destruction.) 

The problem is then how both considerations, both for liberty 
and equality, may be fulfilled when the nation becomes an organ- 
ized system of interests. It is impossible to solve the question 
through the one-sided authority of one or other group of interests 
over the others, it is only possible to solve it through that free 
public discussion which Bagehot emphasized as the necessary con- 
dition of progress, if this was to take place on the basis of the 
common recognition of solidarity. The common weal must through 
the gregarious instinct be a spiritual power, stronger than all others, 
and this power does not consist in the private interests of a certain 
number of individuals, but in the fundamental demand for safety 
of every separate individual. “The highest and most prefectly or- 
ganized nation and that which possesses the highest capacity is not 
that which rules the individuals, completely controls their actions, 
and suppresses their wills by means of the State. It is, on the con- 
trary, that, in which the individual’s self-consciousness, initiative 
and will, in short, his personality, is developed to the highest de- 
gree, and where the citizens’ minds and wills work harmoniously 
together under the guidance and the pressure of the national idea 
in its clearest, fullest, and most exact form.”?) 

The idea of liberty grows according as the gregarious instinct is 
aroused through every interference with the individual’s liberty in- 
stead of, as was originally the case, being aroused by every expres- 
sion of individual liberty which indicates a breach in the similarity 
of the members of the group. The group does not tolerate a viola- 
tion of its collective feelings, neither does it tolerate the liberty of 
the individual when this threatens the stability of the group life. 
But, as Durkheim showed, the division of labour involved the re- 


*) Opus cit., p. 15. 
7) Opus cit., p. 176. 
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cognition of the differences of the individuals and their particular 
and independent sphere of action, to a great extent, as a necessary 
condition of internal peace and of the maintenance of the solidarity 
of the group, and only when the liberty of the individual is re- 
cognized as being a necessary condition of the life of the group, 
“right” is created to which the individual should subject himeelf. 
Liberty is, as we asserted in accordance with Durkheim, not the 
natural right of the individual, but his social right. Liberty is there- 
fore everywhere limited; only that kind of liberty, which is ne- 
cessary for the life of the group, being recognized as legal, while 
that which threatens the life of the group, is not at any stage of the 
evolution of the life of the group recognized as legal. The idea of 
liberty is a consequence of the superior demands of the life of 
society; the right, i. e. the social use of liberty, is protected, while 
misuse, the use which acts as a threat to society, is condemned. The 
idea of liberty becomes therefore in all societies an organic and not 
a mechanic idea. In this way legal liberty is distinguished from 
arbitrariness, and society itself creates laws which protect the in- 
dividual against all restriction, to which both the existing social 
authority and each single member of society may attempt to subject 
the individual arbitrarily. While originally everybody, who de- 
viated from his fellow-beings, had to make a struggle to be 
tolerated, the case is now reversed, and every barrier which other 
individuals or the social authority set up against the full use of 
liberty must be explained and supported by reasons. Its justifica- 
tion must always be found in the vital conditions of society. 

The maxim is set forth that the liberty of each separate individual 
goes just as far as it does not interfere with other individuals’ equal 
liberty. In Denmark Severin Christensen supported and carried 
through this maxim with great sagacity as the necessary condition 
of replacing a government by power by a government by right, a 
government by power being still in force in many cases.’) Severin 
Christensen is not blind to the fact that it is social considerations 
which first make the individual’s demand for liberty into a legal 
claim; the arbitrary and dangerous use of liberty, which is fought 


*) Severin Christensen, Naturlig Ret, 1907: Retsstaten, 1911; Retsstaten, Se- 
cond improved edition, 1922. 
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by society, only loses its right because it cannot be reconciled with 
the recognition of the equal right of every individual. He asserts 
with great power that the life of society rests on a condition of con- 
fidence and that justice only expresses the natural conditions for 
such a state of confidence being produced. No special considera- 
tions of welfare under particular circumstances may justify a breach 
with the fundamental and simple principles which render the state 
of confidence possible. Justice is the supreme and unconditional 
regard for the welfare of society, and there is therefore a profound 
division between the doctrine of justice and the doctrine of welfare. 
The doctrine of welfare pays every possible regard to time and cir- 
cumstances, and in this way it lets go the unconditional, eternal re- 
gard for safety, confidence and loyalty.) Already David Hume 
founded justice on the fact of its being the fundamental condition 
of peaceful and loyal social life, and on the fact that the mainte- 
nance of such a social life is our predominant desire.?) It is, as we 
may express it in accordance with MacDougall’s statement, the gre- 
garious instinct which creates right, and sets the limits to and makes 
the conditions for the manifestations of every circulation instinct. 


“Liberty”, writes Severin Christensen, “is a completely negative 
idea, born in times of serfdom ...... the desire for liberty is always 
a mark of soundness; it should be allowed to develop. But we re- 
commend that the mere idea of liberty should no longer be the 
standard which is put at the head of such a movement; for it is a 
blind, instinctive watchword. Made free from one yoke men will 
bend to another. But the free citizen who has liberated himeelf 
completely from the character of serfdom, will no longer content 
himself with the negative question: “How may I be able to eman- 
cipate myself from this or that”? — “So far and no longer!” he 
says with the same authority to State and society, as to the indivi- 
dual who violates his rights.”*) 


*) Severin Christensen, Retsstaten, 1911, pp. 51—73. 

*) David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature. Ed. Green and Grose, 1909, II, 
pp. 252 ff. 

*) Severin Christensen, Retsstaten, 1922, pp. 180 ff; Indad. 1918. 
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The central point becomes the right of the individual. This de 
pends, however, wholly on what kind of individual it is who de- 
mands to be respected. — It is an individual who may live his life 
in society without colliding with other egos, and the maxim of 
everybody’s right to such liberty as is reconcilable with the equal 
liberty of his fellow-men, is excellently suited for defining the rules 
for such a life in society. If a conflict arises, it becomes the task of 
the administrators of law to ascertain which individual was the cause 
of the conflict and to straighten out things by making the guilty par- 
ty remedy the injury. The administration of law becomes, as Durk- 
heim maintained and as Severin Christensen likewise states, a system 
of indemnification. It is not the peculiar nature of the individual 
which should be respected; it is his life in society which must not 
be disturbed. The respect for his person, his material property, 
his family interests, and religious and cultural convictions should 
be maintained. Society creates right in all those spheres through 
a public discussion which is based on the widest possible recogni- 
tion of the objective conditions of circulation, which must prevail, 
if the division of labour is to take place. The law therefore pays 
no regard to the value of the person whose course of circulation is 
to be left undisturbed, or to the competence of those, who are to 
respect it. In my legal claim no expectation of the kind feelings 
of my fellow-citizens is included. A legal system should not be re- 
garded as a system which demands more from the individuals than 
their will to live peacefully in the same society; all that has its 
roots in mutual sympathy, in friendship and readiness to sacrifice 
oneself for one’s fellow-citizens, lies outside the legal system which 
society may defend by force. A merely legal system becomes in so 
far a heartless society. Such a system is, however, recognized, pre- 
cisely because it is the best soil in which all the individual feelings 
may grow and attain their highest evolution. With the restriction 
of the demand for the inviolability of the courses of circulation, 
which is made by the legal system, the valuation of society of the 
individual’s capacity is not set aside; it is only placed outside the 
sphere, which comes under the authority of the State. The task of 
the State must be regarded as being accomplished when it protects 
the individual in the enjoyment of his material and spiritual goods. 
It does not fall to the task of the State to influence the citizens’ 
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faith, feelings, and convictions, but only to protect them against 
violation.’) 

A sharp distinction should be made between society and State. 
Society is the sum total of valuations which decide the individuals’ 
mutual relations, whether they like each other, whether one sus- 
pects another, whether you think that your fellow-citizen acts wisely 
or foolishly. The experience of one’s fellows’ valuation of one’s be- 
haviour, of whether you are greeted with warmth or indifference, 
is a great power of education. The State, however, is the demand 
of society to decide the individual’s behaviour by force even in the 
teeth of his own judgment. And it is this demand which modern 
society condemns through its ideas of liberty. Provided that the 
individual does not interfere with the rights of his fellows, he may 
behave as foolishly as he wants. The attempts of the State to pre- 
scribe to the individual what opinions he ought to entertain, violates 
the collective feelings, and the individual who submits to such a 
State guardianship is regarded as being less valuable. In this way 
the demand for the liberty of the individual becomes something 
more than the extension of his proper will, it becomes his social 
duty. 

This unconditional assertion of the individual’s free right in re- 
lation to the State, and the opposite just as unconditional condem- 
nation of the attempts of the State to prescribe to the individual for 
what purpose he is to use his leisure, is of course not accompained 
by any demand that however the individual uses his liberty, his 
position towards his fellow-men ought to be the same. Man must 
take the consequences of his actions. It is only the attitude of the 
State towards him which should not be altered by his prudent or 
foolish use of his personal liberty. The vigorous condemnation of 
the guardianship of the State which is at the centre of the youthful 
Humboldt’s, of E6tvés’s, R. K. Wilson’s and Severin Christensen’s as- 
sertions of the individual’s right to personal liberty, is not founded 
on a natural, or as Duguit called it, a metaphysical right in the 
individual, but solely on the general recognition that the life to- 
gether in the societies only becomes sound where this, the right 


*) Baron J. Eétvés, Der Einfluss der herrschenden Ideen des 19ten Jahrh. 
auf den Staat, II, pp. 103 ff. 
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of the individual, is respected. Only in that case the instincts of 
circulation are given the chance of developing unhampered, and the 
individuals gain the widest experience as to how they may guide 
their circulation instincts, without violating their gregarious in- 
stinct. In this way Hegel’s belief in the State’s task of playing pro- 
vidence is deadly wounded, and the attempt of the Liberal State to 
avail itself of this view becomes futile. We here once more stand 
on the same simple maxims which penetrated the doctrine of the 
Physiocrats and of Adam Smith. The government should restrict 
itself to secure and maintain internal and external security, protect 
liberty and right of property, and remove the barriers for the free 
evolution of the economic powers.!) Or as Adam Smith expresses 
it: “Under the system of natural liberty the State has only three 
duties which are certainly of great importance, but simple, and 
easily understood by everybody. Namely, in the first place, the duty 
to protect society against violence from other societies. In the se- 
cond place, in so far as it is possible to protect every citizen against 
injustice or suppression from his fellow-citizen, which is the duty 
to maintain a proper administration of justice, and, in the third 
place, the duty to institute and maintain certain public undertakings 
and institutions, which it is impossible for single individuals or 
organizations to start and keep going, as the profit cannot possibly 
cover the expense as far as the individual enterprise is concerned; 
while such enterprises, on the other hand, may be very profitable 
to society as a whole.”?) 

The desire to protect people against their own weaknesses and the 
consequences of the injustices to which they are subjected, is a 
human desire, which the assertion of the individual’s right to liberty 
does not abolish, but only protects against faulty expressions. It is 
the task of the State to overcome injustice, to punish transgression 
and violence, to compel that individual who injures his fellow-men 
to render compensation. Or as it says in the preface to “Jydske 
Lov”*): “It is the task of the king and of the chieftains of the 


country to pronounce judgment and administer law in order to 


*) F. Quesnay, Tableau économique, 1757. 

*) Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 1776, III, p. 43. 

*) “Jydske Lov” is a codification of the customary laws of Jutland, made by 
Bishop Gunner of Viborg in 124]. 
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protect those individuals who would otherwise be forced by main 
power”. 

Injustice is not overcome merely by protecting those who fall 
victims to it, if the opportunity of committing injustice is still the 
same. 

The more the State prescribes to men for what purpose they are 
to use their leisure hours, which things they are to like and which 
things they are to hold in contempt, the greater is the injury 
which the State commits if she fails in her judgment. Life offers 
the different individuals a chance of deciding what is worth che- 
rishing, but the State cannot prescribe it, because, in that case, she 
will prevent other valuations from being tried and stop the criti- 
cism of the existing ideals. It is in the moral sphere that the doctrine 
of justice asserts the system of free competition in making the in- 
dividual’s free self-determination inviolable in his relation to the 
State. It is only against the misuse, violence, and transgression of 
free competition that the State is to guard us. But the care of the 
State is itself such a forcible application of power. 


The more society becomes a system of organizations, the more 
will the individual judge himself by as to whether he through his 
actions disturbs this system or whether he acts in conformity with 
it. The individual will recognize it, as he recognizes every other 
objective system — and, in order to live, he must submit to the 
regulations of the organizations. This circumstance does not, how- 
ever, solve the problem, which was stated above by Fouillée, of how 
the perception that man cannot live “par soi” entails the fact that 
man does not want to live “pour soi”. If the organizations are only 
machines, which utilize men as the means of getting some piece of 
work performed, this problem will be insoluble, and everybody will 
stand uncomprehending towards the whole organized social life by 
which he is surrounded. But the case will be quite different, if 
society and its various organizations are governed with a view to 
making the single individuals into freer and stronger personalities. 
In that case no individuals will object to live in society. The freer 
a personality becomes, the more valuable he becomes as a member 
of society, his demand for liberty is no longer to be regarded as a 
hostile demand, by means of which he wants to protect himself 
against society, but it becomes his duty to society. Society cannot 
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very well rank him within its numbers, if he is ready to sell his 
liberty for a dish of pottage, no more may it use him, if he takes 
up a hostile attitude towards it.) Both in the organization of family 
relations and of trade relations, not to mention the organization of 
all educational institutions, liberty assumes the form of the demand 
of society to the individuals. 


Society’s Organization of the Family. 


It is the sexual and parental instincts which form the basis for 
sexual life. MacDougall emphasizes especially the parental instinct 
which he calls the parent of both intellect and morality, the only 
really altruistic element in Nature.) In primitive society the sexual 
instinct was in all probability the cause of violent mating quarrels 
which often threatened to dissolve the group; while the parental 
instinct rather contributed to strengthen the group life. But the 
organization by society of the family relations has been decided by 
still another factor, namely the consideration of the way in which 
husband and wife can make a division of labour and live life to- 
gether in harmony, each contributing his or her work in the com- 
mon home. It is on the basis of these, the social functions of the 
family, that the legal measures have grown up which have led to 
the maintenance of the monogamous family on the principle that 
the connection should be of life-long duration, “communitas omnis 
vitae” between the parents’ and the lawful children’s claim to be 


*) One cannot help drawing an analogy between the fact that the individual 
does not only live in society, but is completely determined by his position in so- 
ciety and the biological fact, which Dr. Albert Fischer has described in his book 
“Tissue Culture”, 1925. He sums up his examinations of the possibility of keep- 
ing the cell tissue in a state, which makes it fit to survive, so that cell division 
is constantly taking place, in the following way: “The stimulus, which initiates 
the cell division, is probably not of environmental nature, but is produced 
within the cytoplasm of the cells and transported within the cytoplasm directly 
from cell to cell. — Multiplication took place only in those cases where several 
individuals were in close contact with each other (pp. 166 ff).” But besides 
those normal cells there are malign cells, which produce cankerous tumors and 
greedily destroy the organism in which they are found. “They are observed to 
divide even when the cells are scattered isolated and in no protoplasmic contact 
with other cells.” p. 256. 

*) William MacDougall, An Introduction, Chap. X; Outline, p. 131. 
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provided for.) Modern views have made great changes in these 
ideas in asserting the equal rights of the married parties, facilitat- 
ing the dissolution of marriage, and making the entering into the 
married state entail as few changes in the parties’ civic position as 
possible. At the present moment it is impossible to tell whether 
this legislation will contribute to weaken the institution of mar- 
riage, because it weakens the emphasis on the strictly binding sig- 
nificance of the marriage promise as a promise of life-long solidarity. 
But this much is certain, it will weaken the marriages if the re- 
gard for the sexual life and the care of the children become the 
essential factors in family life. The sexual instinct does not lead to 
life-long fidelity; the care of the children is in present-day society 
undertaken in many other places than in the common home. Hus- 
band and wife cannot be kept together in life-long marriage as two 
mutually completely free and independent persons, unless it be- 
comes of vital importance to them to have a companion whom they 
may trust without reserve, confide in under all circumstances, in joy 
and in sorrow, each sharing each other’s fate completely. Such a 
condition cannot possibly arise between persons who stand only in 
a temporary or limited relation to each other. The future of fa- 
mily life will depend on whether this desire for “communitas omnis 
vitae” still survives i. e. whether it is necessary for a man who wants 
to feel himself rooted in existence to attach his fate completely to 
that of one of his fellows. Such a relation is not made or main- 
tained through force. Liberty is an indispensable condition of that 
marriage, which is to be something more than a merely external 
form; but it is given to the married parties not in order that they 
may divorce, but in order to bind them more closely together. Family 
life demands self-education and control over impulses and desires 
out of regard for the demands of the common life. For this reason 
the family is of great ethical value,?) and society would suffer if 
the increase of moral power which family life offers fell away. 
But to the full evolution of the family belongs the care of the 
children. MacDougall is right in maintaining that in our desire to 
provide for our children lies the source of our capacity to under- 
stand and sympathize with our fellow-men. One mother under- 


*) C. N. Starcke, Die primitive Familie; Samvittighedslivet. 
*) H. Hetherington and J. H. Muirhead, Social Purpose, 1918, p. 140. 
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stands the feelings of another mother, when her face beams with 
pleasure as she holds her baby in her arms, or when filled with 
anxiety and sorrow she bends over her sick child.?) Therefore so- 
ciety provides for the children, when the parents are unable to do 
so. But these endeavours have become of such a comprehensive na- 
ture as almost to push the parents to the wall. It looks as if society 
thought that it is much better fitted than the parents to take care 
of the children. And in many respects society will be able to do so. 
Nobody can deny that present-day children have been liberated 
from a pressure, which gives a fair promise that they may grow up 
into freer and more self-dependent men. But there is one thing 
which social care cannot possibly give the children, a thing which 
even the poorest home is able to give its children, the internal 
feeling of safety which you get by knowing that you are rooted 
somewhere, that in one place the world is your own. There are 
many examples that parents have not known how to bring up their 
children, and how precisely their abundant love has spoilt the 
children; but much more numerous are the examples of how the 
love of the home has given the children an invincible power of re- 
sistance and kept the mind open to all good influences. The educa- 
tion given by society with everything which it brings comes only 
lagging behind that of the home, its object being, in the last in- 
stance, to teach the children that society demands that they should 
be free self-supporting citizens. 


Society’s Organization of Trade. 


The attitude of society towards the life of trade seems to be of 
a different nature. Here the task seems to be quite different from 
that of securing men liberty, it consists in getting the work done. 
Nobody is able to work by himself, everybody must attach himself 
to some group; but this is not the kernel of the question, which is 
whether these workers’ groups ought to be voluntary or to be car- 
ried on and watched by the State. The conditions and organization 
of trade play a decisive réle in the opinion whieh the citizen enter- 
tains as to the excellence of any given society. The English, German, 
French, and American societies are judged according to the con- 


*) William MacDougall, Outline, p. 136. 
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ditions which they offer the workers. Three circumstances are de- 
cisive in the valuation. I) How is the organization of the social 
area and the means of communication between its parts? Roads, 
railways, telegraph and telephone, the conditions of habitation, the 
plans of the towns, cleanliness and hygienic conditions? II) What 
are the working conditions, how is the technical management, the 
technical skill, the economic foundation, and the possibilities of ad- 
mittance to the world market? III) How are the distribution of 
wealth, the conditions of wages and the other working conditions, 
and what protection is there against unemployment? 

It would not be possible for the people of to-day to live without 
roads, well developed means of traffic, organization and cleanliness. 
Society must provide all these things and keep them from falling 
into decay; no single individual would be able to provide them, 
or see his interest in doing so.1) There is no money in them, i. e. 
an expenditure of money is necessary in order to provide them, but 
they give no immediate profit. Furthermore they must be organized 
according to a collective plan. It is therefore the State which must 
undertake all these tasks, and she must be able to overcome every 
opposition which may be interposed by special interests.) The ne- 
cessary money should be placed at the disposal of the Statc, which 
should be trusted with such authority as is demanded by the nature 
and extent of the tasks. The judgment of the excellence and right 
of the State will in this case depend on the fact of her being able 
to solve her tasks in a satisfactory manner. The whole sphere comes 
outside the idea of liberty. 

As soon, however, as it is a question of industries which give a 
profit the state of affairs is, as has been mentioned above, different, 
and what arrangements should be made, and whether they are to 
be undertaken by the State or by private enterprise will depend on 
the relation which exists between trade and society. The danger 
and difficulty entailed by State administration will always lie in its 
being bureaucratic, in its paying more regard to regulations than to 
existing conditions, and in the fact that it does not work on personal 
responsibility and with personal risk. It is not our task in this place 
to make these conditions the object of a further discussion, but we 


*) Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Vol. III, pp. 42—43. 
*) Severin Christensen, Retsstaten, 1920, p. 105. 
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shall point out that the decision in favour of State enterprise or of 
private enterprise will always depend on the weight which is at- 
tached to personal responsibility and personal risk, and on the in- 
terest of the party in power in personal loss or profit. But the 
fact of the centre of gravity lying here, shows that private enter- 
prise must on principle be organized on the basis of the idea of 
liberty. Under State administration enterprise ceases to be a 
branch of trade. The whole general discussion of the importance 
of private initiative is an expression of the demand of the trade 
instinct for free evolution, and it is impossible that a suppression of 
this may take place without it causing an explosion, unless it may 
be proved that in reality trade is more satisfactorily carried on 
when it uses the State as an intervening link. The fact of whether 
the State supports small or large scale trade is an evidence as to 
which of the two groups of interest is in power, but it is quite dif- 
ferent from the question of whether the State herself intends to 
carry on trade. Large or small scale trade are two forms of industry, 
and that form will conquer which is most favourable for the pro- 
motion of trade. 

But, at the present day, it is not only regard for trade interests 
which influences political power, but rather regard for the distri- 
bution of profit and the organization of the relation between em- 
ployer and worker which determine the right of interference and 
regulation which is given to the State. Formerly political power 
was vested in those persons who possessed economic power; at the 
present day, political power is vested in a majority whose interest 
in trade is not determined by its capacity to organize trade, but by 
the advantages which it may obtain from trade in its capacity of 
consumers. The leaders of trade try by means of their trade organ- 
izations (cartels, etc.) to make the political authorities dependent 
on them or to undermine the State; the political authorities are not 
in a state so to organize, but only exploit the trades.’) 

The reason why the political power has fallen into the hands of 
a democracy, which possesses no knowledge and is incapable of go- 
verning the life of trade, is evident. It should never be forgotten 


*) C. Landauer, Die Wege zur Eroberung des demokratischen Staates durch 
den Wirtschaftleiter. Hauptprobleme der Sociologie. Erinnerungsgabe fiir Max 
Weber, 1923, II, pp. 115—143. 
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that Karl Marx definitely emphasized the fact that the prospect 
of the victory of the proletariat depended on its being able to 
increase the productive power of trade; the general democracy 
entertains still a vague idea of the importance of the liberty of the 
individual branches of trade. But the tendency to grow into a 
social democracy, which every present-day democracy has, is ac- 
counted for by it being a question of wages, the fight against free 
competition, and the general provision for the working classes, of 
which it is a question. MacDougall’s criticism, which has been 
mentioned above, of this social democratic tendency coincides with 
Durkheim’s description of it as an unreasonable tale of woe. They 
do not contest that the social democrats may be able to attain great 
immediate results and improve the position of the lower class, but 
they maintain that it will not be of lasting duration, as the demands 
of the workers are not regulated by the work which they perform. 
We know from experience that all social regulations are bound to 
weaken that living energy of a people which is its fundamental con- 
dition for reaching the top of its capacity.!) They sin against what 
was called by Nixon Carver “the religion of work”. But, further- 
more, it is impossible that the advantages which are given the 
workers by these regulations will last, if the workers receive more 
than their work is worth. Marx started his campaign in anger, be- 
cause the employers deprived the workers of the increased value 
which they had created. But how great is this value? Has the in- 
crease in the workers’ wages not long ago altered this state of af- 
fairs, if it has ever existed. “It is”, writes an American author, “the 
internal contradiction of socialism that if there exists an increased 
value, which has not been distributed, it is due to other sources 
than work, and the workers have no claim to it. And if there is no 
increased value, there is nothing to quarrel over.”*) But in the 
description of things, as they are, the writers fluctuate between em- 
phasizing the workers’ unfortunate situation and _ unsatisfactory 
wages and enthusiastic descriptions of all that the workers have at- 
tained, not only their improved private conditions, but all the public 
provisions that are made in their favour, poor-relief, elementary 


*) J. Th. Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, p. 551. 
*) §. Patten, The Reconstruction of Economic Theory. The Annals of American 
Academy of Political Social Science, Supplement. November 1912, p. 21. 
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schools, public libraries, sports grounds, etc. We are to-day almost 
surpassing Athens and Rome in giving the electors bread and 
dramas, but also in repeating their mistakes, because there was no 
economic basis for those gifts to the people. In Athens the gifts 
originated in the tributes of the federated States and later on, when 
the union had been dissolved, in the gifts of the rich men who de- 
sired to get a share in the government. In Rome the gifts came from 
the plundering of the provinces, and they were the payment for 
which the population of Rome sold their votes to the Caesars.') 
When the revenue dwindled the demands on the exchequer of the 
State drove the State to a constantly stricter interference with trade; 
it became more and more tyrannical and more and more greedy.’) 
If evolution once more tends in this direction, the present-day so- 
cieties will fall into decay like those of antiquity. What it has cost 
centuries to build up, it will only take decades to ruin. 

The interference of the State depends on the belief that in this 
way the whole life of trade may be made more methodical, more 
rich in capital and less divided into classes, in such a way as to pro- 
duce greater economic equality. Here as on other points much may 
be attained through a more thorough sensible organization, and the 
interference of the State becomes, in so far, only one of the forms 
which express the tendency towards organization and co-operation. 
The danger lies always in the fact that every kind of organization is 
apt to stereotype, get in the way of new formations and to become 
mechanized, and this danger grows to the same extent as the goal, 
i. e. an improvement of the whole life of trade assumes the form 
of efforts towards equality. The more we regard work, its different 
forms and shapes, the more are we driven to keep a door open for 
the individual and his liberty; the more, however, equality becomes 
the standard, the less is the réle which is played by liberty. Liberty 
becomes the natural claim of all those individuals who think, and 
they refuse to be hampered by arbitrary organizations, which they 
find unreasonable, and they will not take the responsibility and run 
the risk, when they have not had a vote in the affair. The demand 
for equality, however, becomes dominant in those individuals who, 
through the intervention of the State, hope to gain more and ob- 


*) J. MacCabe, The Evolution of Civilization. 1922. 
*) G. Ferrero, La Ruine de la Civilisation antique. 1921. 
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tain greater security than they may produce for themselves. The 
principle “to yield according to capacity and enjoy according to 
one’s wants” is an exact expression of the carrying through of 
economic equality. This principle cannot, however, be carried 
through, because no command whatever has power to make people 
yield according to capacity. When the ability to enjoy according 
to his wants is secured to man, he lacks the motive for producing 
the most possible. 

Two kinds of democracy arise. The general democracy, which by 
liberty understands man’s opportunity to work according to his own 
judgment and which takes “equality” to mean that everybody pos- 
sesses this liberty to the same extent. In the second place, there is 
the social democracy which by “democracy” understands the 
general improvement of man’s economic position, his possibili- 
ties of consumption. The prevailing uncertainty as to the sharp 
difference between those two kinds of democracy makes dis- 
cussion difficult, but the difference is there and cannot be over- 
looked. Democracy is a “religion of work” which hopes that pro- 
duction may increase when everybody will be able to work, and 
which thinks to abolish poverty by this means. Social democracy, 
on the other hand, strives first and foremost to abolish poverty, has 
less sense of the necessity to increase productive power, and attaches 
the greatest importance to a more favourable distribution. Demo- 
cracy acts on the basis of the law concerning the division of labour, 
which was indicated by Durkheim, and wants on all points to make 
this as free as possible. Social democracy disregards this law, places 
in thousands of ways impediments in the way of the free distribution 
of work, creates regular structures of production, but severs dis- 
tribution from production, and must therefore place it in the 
hands of men and their judgment. Social democracy “per se” 
does, it is true, denounce the principle of complete equality 
and wants wages to be regulated by work, — they become 
not individually defined in the form of profit, but they take the 
form of class valuations in such a way that they keep their external 
character of equality. 

The contrast between democracy and social democracy is di- 
stinctly seen in their different view on the right of property. In 
America we find pure democracy which is based on the “Declaration 
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of Independence” and is expressed in the constitution. Every man’s 
right to work at his own will is protected by the declaration that 
life, liberty, and property are inviolable, and of these things the in- 
violability of the right of property is the most important, because 
life and liberty are threatened or of no value, when property is 
threatened. It was, as Tocqueville pointed out, a principle in the 
American democracy, which made up for all social inequality, that 
everybody owed to his work his social and financial position; he, 
who was nobody, had a chance to become somebody. The American 
democracy has to-day developed into the most marked plutocracy 
which the world has ever seen, precisely by unconditionally defend- 
ing the inviolability of the right of property without seeing that 
private ownership of land is not right of property, but rape.') The 
social democracy does not recognize any proper right of property, 
but only the consumer’s share. Duguit, whom we mentioned above, 
sees, as one of the marks of the movement from individualism to- 
wards socialism?) which took place in the course of the last century, 
precisely those changes in the view on the right of property and the 
right to work which are constantly making themselves more felt, — 
especially, during the Great War, society did not scruple to make 
it compulsory for people to cultivate their fields, build on their 
sites, and rent their houses; through regulations of prices of dif- 
ferent kinds society tried by force to keep trade alive and secure 
everybody his right to live. Duguit regards this as an evidence that 
the supreme principle which rules the legal system becomes, to a 
constantly greater extent, the duty of society to keep the social func- 
tions working. He denounces expressly the view that he by his 
attitude confirms the political demand of the social democratic 
party. He only asserts that both the rights of individual and society 
depend upon their social functions.*) He visualizes the image of 


*) Scott Nearing, The American Empire, 1921, pp. 118, 217. 

*) L. Duguit, Les Transformations générales du Droit privé. 1912. 

*) Duguit takes up a decisively antagonistic attitude against the syndicalist 
movement in so far as it aims at splitting up the group. In the preface to the 
third edition of “Le droit social, le droit individuel et Ia transformation de 
VEtat”, 1922, he writes: “Gréve et service public sont deux choses contradic- 
toires et qui s’excluent” (XXXVI). “Mais si la doctrine syndicaliste est théori- 
quement sans valeur et pratiquement néfaste ...... le fait syndicalisme reste 
certain et d’une importance primordiale” (X.2.11.). The new which is develop- 
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society, as we all see it, as consisting of the individual members; and 
his judgment is ruled by the question whether the individuals within 
society do what is in their power to improve society, and whether 
society gives sufficient scope to the actions of the individuals. The 
peculiarity of this view, of which Duguit makes himself the spokes- 
man, is the fact that he regards the sense of justice as synonymous 
with the individual’s self-assertion, and the right of property merely 
as a power necessary for the carrying on of trade in society. The 
capitalists of to-day have no interests as consumers; their claim to 
property is a claim to such power as enables them to organize the 
enterprises of production in such a manner as is necessary in order 
to promote production. 

The legal order of society must be built on the basis of the free 
division of labour. Equality means equality in the possibility of cir- 
culation. Nobody is born to belong to a definite group, and nobody 
is condemned to stay in that, which he has once chosen. In which- 
ever group he takes up his position he must work in conformity 
with its objective demands, but no group, should be able to prevent 
him from going over into another group, from taking up a new 
job and thus obtaining new functions and duties.1) The class war- 
fare does not exist for the sake of production, but for the sake of 
the division of profit, and even though there is the closest con- 
nection between a man’s will to work and his certainty of keeping 
the profit from his work, there is the most decisive difference be- 
tween desiring the same position under the sun as one’s fellows, be- 
cause one is able to enjoy it just as much as the others, and to desire 
it because one has made oneself just as worthy of it as the others. 
Democracy takes up a hostile attitude towards class government, be- 


ing is: “Co-existence dans l’esprit humain du sentiment individuel de justice 
et du sentiment social de solidarité; pluralité des classes sociales, tendant, mal- 
gré des résistances, des luttes et des violences momentanées, 4 se rapprocher, a 
se coordonner et a collaborer; appropriation individuelle des capitaux, stimulant 
indispensable du travail et de la production; existence d’une puissance superi- 
eure organisée et sanction haut par la force la régle sociale, imposant 4 chacun 
des devoirs correspondant @ sa situation dans la société, voila autant de faits 
qui sont le produit d’un effort humain millénaire et dont la méconnaissance 
conduit fatalement une société & la misére, a la famine, a la mort. L’exemple 
de la Russie bolcheviste en est une preuve éclatante.” (X.11.IV). 


1) E. Durkheim, De la Division. Livre II. Chap. V. 
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cause it does not admit that some are born to take up the foremost 
places in society, while some are born to stand cap in hand. “Demo- 
cracy wants the upper class to give up its prejudices”, wrote Tocque- 
ville. Everybody has a right to the post he is able to fill. The 
social democracy changes this demand into a claim to the right to 
point out the posts. 

An admirable work has been done to bring order into society by 
means of the government.!) During the last fifty years the system 
of communications in the country has developed to such a degree 
as almost to remove all distance of space and time. The towns have 
grown on the most enormous scale, but are, at the same time, de- 
veloping into paragons of cleanliness, order, and health, while they 
used to be dirty, pestilential holes, which like the god Moloch con- 
sumed their inhabitants. But in spite of this, our social system 
shows serious marks of disease, crises of trade, huge accumulation 
of riches, which far exceed the improvement which has taken place 
in the conditions of the working class, the increasing burden of taxa- 
tion, and the growing recognition of the impossibility of the wor- 
kers’ obtaining the improved conditions, which they desire, through 
the means of their wages, — they being given them by means 
of subsidy — all these circumstances are marks of disease, of a de- 
fective equilibrium among the different functions of society. In 
order to obtain relief the sick man grasps after stimulants and 
fantastic remedies, instead of strengthening his will to live a 
healthy life under more natural and peaceful conditions. It is a 
mistake to believe that the crises in trade are due to natural eco- 
nomic laws, and not to human incapacity or greed; it is a mistake 
to believe that the State fulfils a beneficial function when she, in 
order to be able to solve the tasks she takes upon herself, burdens 
people with taxation; it is a mistake to believe that you maintain 
the equality of a people, by giving one part subsidies which the 
other part is to pay, and to believe that you may gladly accept the 
subsidy without your self-respect suffering, and that you are equal 
with those who accept no subsidies. 

Formerly the governing classes looked at the industrial workers 
with an indifference, to a degree of which the people of to-day have 


*) Two excellent descriptions by Delisle Burns; Government and Industry, 
1921; Industry and Civilization, 1925. 
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no idea.*) This has now disappeared; but has it been replaced by 
a sense of equality? And does the whole social insurance system 
promote such a sense of equality? 

What is the matter with society? In so far there can be no doubt 
of the answer. No free course has been given to our leading in- 
stincts; instead of a well-adapted system of control a number of 
artificial impediments have been created. Instincts that are ham- 
pered create restlessness and disquietude. The frightened horse who 
is allowed to gallop off freely does not quiver, but he who is reined 
in forcibly, quivers all over.) What forms the natural system of 
our instincts and creates the strong and highly developed group 
feeling, which we call national feeling is the fact that all our in- 
terests bring us into an organized connection with now these now 
those of our fellow-men, in such a way as to make us members of 
many groups which form a mutual hierarchy.?) The nation means 
to us first and foremost this hierarchy, and in those cases where 
State and nation are synonymous — and this is the normal state — 
this hierarchy is, in the first line, marked by the common legal system 
under which we live. Our love of our nation demands much more, 
it demands that there should be ample space in the nation for the 
formation of groups of a religious, scientific, and social nature. We 
demand liberty and social organization,®) but the fundamental con- 
dition for these things is that the State is the guardian of justice. 
There may be a doubt as to what is justice under various circum- 
stances, but there is no doubt that the law under which society is 
to live, should be guarded. But it is the constantly increasing 
disease, the fact that law is not safeguarded in essential points, 
which causes a fever in society. Our whole view of social justice is 
based on the sharp distinction which we make between robbery 
and trade; our societies have been built up under a fight against 
robbery. The communist ideas have from a historical point of view 
not contributed an iota to create our societies. They appear at a 
certain stage of the social disease which the robbery, which is rati- 
fied by the State, produces. We might say that communism is no- 


*) E. J. Solano, Labour as an International Problem. 1920. LVII. 
1) William MacDougall, An Outline, p. 151. 

*) William MacDougall, The Group Mind, p. 80. 

*) Opus cit., Chap. XX. 
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thing but robbery, ratified by the State‘) It is not the function of 
the State to rob people; but from the olden days the leaders in 
society have always appropriated the surplus profit, and they have 
always known how to invent one or other Duk-Duk myth, which 
covered the robbery under some noble or altruistic purpose. In our 
societies the whole intricate taxation system constitutes the Duk- 
Duk myth, by the force of which the greatest encroachments are 
made on the citizens’ property, but this taxation system rests on 
still another system, which is so old that it is no longer necessary to 
support it by reasons. 

It is the private ownership of land which conflicts with the gre- 
garious animal’s natural demand to move freely within the group, 
and, in so far as man is concerned, to be able to support himself 
within the group. The private ownership of land makes all the 
other members of the group void of subsistence, rootless and slave- 
bound. The rulers have always understood what the possession of 
land meant.) 


Henry George. 


I shall not go further into Henry George’s well-known doctrine 
on this point, but only call attention to the fact that as land is 
not created by work, only is at hand in a limited quantity, does 
not decay by lying waste, and is necessary to everybody who wants 
to work, society should give other laws for the acquisition of and 
the right of disposal over land, and for purchase and sale of the 
products of work. If the system of private ownership of land is 
to be maintained the nursery teaching must be abandoned that it 
is necessary to show initiative, honesty, earnestness, endurance, and 


*) C. N. Starcke, Rgveri og Erhverv. 1923. 

7) I have attempted to show that the pauperism and the degradation of the 
English labourer were the result of a series of acts of Parliament and acts of 
government, which were designed or adapted with the express purpose of com- 
pelling the labourer to work at the lowest rates of wages possible and which 
succeeded at last in effecting “that purpose”. J. Rogers, Six centuries of work 
and wages. 1844. Ed. 1919, p. 6. “Ownership of the land involves claims upon 
the services of the peasants dwelling upon it”. Newell Le Roy Sims, Society and 
its Surplus, 1924, p. 383. “So long as the sources of economic power remain in 
private hands, there will be no liberty except for the few who control these 
sources’. B. Russell, Icarus or the Future of Science, 1925, p. 38. 
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capacity, if we want to get on in the world and be able to support 
ourselves and our families. It is necessary to own land, to own raw 
material, and by this means to get power over all work which is 
performed by man. To own land means that we are able to say 
to our fellow-citizens: “You are to work, while I am going to con- 
sume the bread you are producing.” 

In order to be able to work we must own land, but this does not 
mean that we should own land which we make other men work, 
while we support ourselves by our power over land without doing 
any work ourselves. We see how the new American world power is 
being built up through the private ownership of land and the in- 
creased economic value which the ownership of large uninhabited 
stretches of land and unused mineral fields give the proprietors, 
when the uninhabited stretches of land are colonized and large cities 
with millions of inhabitants arise, when the mines are worked, and 
the fountains of petroleum become one of the most important sources 
of energy in the world. The great capitalists have not been created 
and increased by the working of land and raw material, but it is 
the ownership of land which has created the great capitalists from 
the profit produced by those who work the land. The surplus pro- 
fit which is created in this way is so large that it is not disposed of 
by a “consumer’s interest”, but it involves a demand for investment; 
in this way the gigantic banks are created, and (particularly after 
the Great War) the idea arises through the investment of money 
in the leading enterprises of all the countries of the world to make 
the whole world indebted to and dependent on a small number of 
American financiers, who have disposal of land and raw materials. 
Henry George’s proposal to allow this surplus profit from land, 
its ground-rent, to go to the exchequer would put an end to 
this state of affairs, and in this way stop the source of social disease. 
It is only natural that those who possese the privilege of the possesse- 
ion of land make every effort in their power to preserve it, and, 
on one side, use their actual power to destroy those who might 
threaten to take it from them, on the other side, spread various 
Duk-Duk myths of their capable administration of the riches of the 
earth, of their clever financial administration, etc.1) But all this 


*) One of the most generally used of these Duk-Duk myths is to call Henry 
George a quack doctor who deludes people with the idea that society may be 
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does not change the case that it is not the use of land, but the 
power over it, which creates the great capitalists, the rule of the 
high financiers, and the state of dependence of all great and small 
producers. 

The finances which by ground-rent would be placed at the dis- 
posal of society would be sufficient for the performance of the 
work which the development of the territory demands (roads, 
streets, sewerage, etc.), and as a guarantee for the capital which is 
demanded for such constructions as are later on paid for by the 
public (railways, electric light, etc.). Trade would be relieved of 
the enormous burden of taxation which hampers it now, and the 
workers would become independent of the employers. The réle 
which we have shown above, to be played by the city industries 
and trades, namely, to create positions for those who immigrate from 
the country to places where there is no use for them, would still 
fall to the cities, but it would no longer be people without land and 
without means of subsistence who came to the factories. The just rate 
of wages would be that which might tempt people to migrate to the 
cities and not, as is the case now, that which one party through a 
casual trial of strength enforces on the other party. If the workers 
understood of what importance a just land-system would be to their 
liberty and welfare, the resistance of the capitalists would soon be 
broken, because the reform would not in the least curtail their 
power as leaders and their use of land and raw material, but only 
lay down the necessary conditions for obtaining the administration 
of capital. Instead of the whole degrading system of State subsidy 
which is to-day the price for which the worker is tempted to sur- 
render his co-ownership of the social territory, there would be a 
system which gives the sound and healthy men, who are in possess- 
ion of their free access to work, far better prospects than does 


cured through the application of a panacea. It is overlooked that it has been 
proved that the cause of the principal disease in society is the fact that the 
enormous rape of land has been allowed to subsist. Just as simple as is the 
disease, must be the remedy: through ground-duty to put a stop to this robbery. 
I have been surprised to number J. Rogers among those who denounce ground- 
duty. J. Rogers, Opus cit., p. 531. — Brougham Villiers contends the possibility 
of defraying all the expenses of society by means of the ground-duty, but he 
perceives clearly that the monopoly of land ought to be abolished. “Modern 
Democracy” 1912, p. 57 ff., 74 ff. 
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any however abundant subsidy. This would in the natural course 
of things never be so great as the advantages which the land- 
owners and their retinue, who dispose over the field of labour, ob- 
tain through this monopoly. So long as the workers do not see how 
things stand and therefore take recourse to other remedies than the 
only one, which is really useful, society will continue in a state of 
disease, and the disease will grow, because there is no equilibrium 
between the profit which is attached to the monopoly of land, and 
the work which the monopolists render in compensation. The lower 
classes exult over a successful strike, a forcible improvement of 
working hours and working conditions, but they are without any 
clear understanding of where the causes of their unfavourable con- 
ditions are to be found, they do not see that the greater part of the 
concessions they have obtained are only illusory, as the upper 
classes constantly take back the advantages which have been given. 
It is as if the workers are still preserving a dim memory of past 
times, when the position of the workers was not only more favour- 
able from an economic point of view, but also more esteemed from 
a social point of view.') But they apply their force to bring back 
those times on wrong and superficial points. Without the monopoly 
of land, capital will become the servant of labour — with the mono- 
poly of land it will continue being the master of labour and on de- 
cisive points an ungracious master. 

A man who lived outside society would have no use for the greater 
part of his brains,”) and his mental life would die. In a society 
which is so firmly organized that it does not depend on the indi- 
vidual’s choice and desire, where his place in society is to be, and 


which has sacrificed the liberty of the individual for the sake of 


*) J. Th. Rogers, Opus cit., p. 490. In the fifteenth century the working-day in 
England was eight hours. 

*) William MacDougall, An Introduction, p. 325, “The superiority of man 
would seem to be due in the main to his possession of a very large brain, contain- 
ing a mass of plastic nervous tissue which exceeds in bulk the sum of the innate- 
ly organised parts and makes up the principal part of the substance of the cerebral 
hemispheres. This great brain, and the immense capacity for mental adaptation 
and acquisition implied by it, must have been evolved hand in hand with the 
development of man’s social life and with that of language, the great agent and 
promotor of social life. For to an individual living apart from any human socie- 
ty the greater part of this brain and of this capacity for acquisition would be 
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order, the individual will always lose more than half of his worth, 
he becomes unfree and thus he performs less work. But in a society 
which is so thoroughly organized that it may offer the citizens liber- 
ty and free evolution of their individualities without the entiety 
being violated, lies the standard of our legal demands. It is the fact 
that we belong to a society which gives us dignity and self-control; 
it is the demand of society to the individual that he should control 
himself and seek his dignity in his liberty. Liberty is not found in 
primitive society, it is created by the highly organized society. 
Where the State must build her legal order on force, there is neither 
personal liberty nor security for the existence of order. Antiquity 
never attained to the creation of a nation. Egypt and Babel created 
a mixture of religious and mercantile realms. The Greeks got no 
further than to the evolution of a city community, to which every- 
body was subject, but in the government of which everybody par- 
took. The Romans got no further than to founding the rule of a town 
over the world. The nations of to-day, where millions of men form 
an entirety, are only possible by the formation of a common mea- 
sure of oscillation, a widely spread net of connections, which in the 
form of institutions, historic memories, common wars and events, 
and common leading ideas, includes everybody. 

This national unity assumes a definite form by occupying a cer- 
tain territory, and this territory is always that of the tribe. It be- 
comes, as it were, the personification of the gregarious instinct. 
Where a group of men from different parts of the world have come 
together in the same place, in a territory which they seize and 
occupy, this connection between the gregarious instinct and land is 
scarcely produced. In the colonies of settlers it is therefore to a 
large degree the structure of the society which becomes decisive as 
to whether something more than a group should be created; but the 


useless and would lie dormant for lack of any store of knowledge, belief, and 
custom to be acquired or assimilated.” In his previous work “Body and Mind”, 
1911, 2nd Ed. 1913 he wrote, p. 277: “Clear consciousness and conation are the 
invariable concomitants, not of nervous processes in general, nor of all nervous 
processes occurring in the cerebreal cortex or in any part of the brain, but 
of those nervous processes that occur in nervous elements not yet organised 
in fixed systems, and whereover a new path has to be forced through the un- 
trodden jungle of nerve cells, there and there only is conscious effort, true men- 
tal activity, involved. 
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lack of the close connection between men or society and land, which 
existed in the old countries, is strongly felt and characterizes the 
national consciousness of the new world.') In our old Germanic 
societies the kings and chiefs were the leaders of the tribes, and as 
such they obtained a mastery over land, not as cultivators but as 
recipients of rent, a rent, which enabled them to fulfil their position 
and perform their functions, and guard the security of the group 
and the territory. In the course of time the division between the 
function and private proprietorship became effaced, and land be- 
came a source of income to the private owner. But the nobility and 
the squirarchy continued bearing the stamp of the period, when land 
belonged to the tribe and they were the representatives of the tribe; 
they felt themselves as those on whom the tribe depended, as the 
noble blood of the country. Their position was attached to the 
ownership of land and not to the cultivation of land. Detached from 
land the nobility lost its value.?) In the course of time the mastery 
over land passed from the squires to the peasants, and their relation 
to land was drawn into the general current of trade, which measured 
the value of the possession of land by its monetary value. But the 
peasants have preserved a great deal of the pride of the old squire, 
of being one with the land, which no inhabitant of a town who pur- 
chases a landed estate may ever obtain. In the new colonies of 
settlers like America and Australia, this feeling for land is not found; 
land is a spoil which the invaders have taken, an article of trade 
and use.*) In these countries it is the growing understanding of 
the degree to which private ownership of land disturbs the equili- 
brium between the members of society, which creates the demand 
for severing the ownership of land from the use of land and for 
following Henry George’s indications. But in the old Germanic 
countries there is something more in the hatred of the squire than 
anger at his greater riches, there is the bitterness that he has taken 
something which does not belong to him, but belongs to the whole 

1) E. A. Ross, The Outlines of Sociology. 1923. 

*) Spengler has made this fact the basis of his brilliant description of the 
formation of the State; his aristocratic views which are influenced by the “Jun- 
kerherrschaft” of Prussia are the expression of the view that the land-owning 
nobility stands as the representatives in which the soul and honour of the tribe 


live. “Der Untergang des Abendlandes” II; Der Staat, pp. 412—459. 
*) E. A. Ross, Opus cit.; The Grapple for Land, pp. 237 ff. 
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people and is a necessary condition for its life, its national feeling, 
its honour, and its feeling of dignity. “This country is ours”, is the 
living expression of the close connection which from olden days ex- 
isted between the gregarious instinct and the territory. The peasant, 
who comes to replace the squire, becomes a cultivator like everybody 
else, but he must share his national feeling with the population of 
the cities and cannot ascribe any particular ownership of land to 
himself. The demand for the abolition of the private ownership of 
land by means of a land tax is therefore in the old Germanic 
countries supported by the feeling of common solidarity which 
prevails both in the towns and in the country. The historic circula- 
tion fulfils itself; the profound consciousness of the tribe that land 
belonged to it and that its existence and prosperity depended on the 
right to land of all the members of the tribe, awakes once more, 
and, when the private ownership of ground-rent is abolished, the 
source of the sickness and disturbed equilibrium of society goes 
with it. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSION 


We stand to-day where we stood a hundred years ago, — all the 
social struggles concern trade and poverty. But our perception of 
the underlying causes of these struggles, and of the means of allay- 
ing them, is infinitely better. 

Nobody desires that man’s power of production and of transform- 
ing land from a wilderness into a well organized place of habitation 
with the easiest and best means of communication should diminish. 
We are, as a matter of fact, not able any longer to live under the 
productive conditions of the past or the old inadequate conditions 
of communication and habitation. No organization of trade would 
have the least chance of being carried through, if the consequence 
would be a depression of trade. 

But neither do we want to allow poverty to exist. There are two 
ways of abolishing it, which of those the future is going to adopt 
will depend on what are recognized as being the causes of poverty. 

If poverty is due to the fact that there are so many men whose phy- 
sical and mental powers do not suffice, there is no other way out than 
to give the poor what they are not able to procure for themselves. 
So large are the resources which are now available for trade, that it 
seems no longer impossible to see to it, that nobody starves or is cold, 
lives without sun and air, or lives in rags and poverty in miserable 
loneliness. 

But if poverty is due to the fact that healthy individuals who 
want to and are capable of working are debarred from a chance of 
supporting themselves or are exposed to constant robbery, which 
deprives them of the wages of their work, the means which should 
be adopted to avoid poverty, becomes quite different. Social evolu- 
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tion is then determined by two contrary forces, the constantly grow- 
ing will and capacity to work and the destructive struggle for the 
profit of work. 

Existing conditions may seem to be a blending of both those for- 
ces, in such a way that poverty should be regarded, in part, as a 
consequence of the exploitation, which is still prevailing in society, 
in part, as a consequence of the fact that the exploited ones, who 
toiled harder and got poorer food, have also gradually developed a 
poorer mental power, and are therefore now unable to produce 
work which can be placed on an equal footing with that of the well- 
to-do classes. According to this view the class of poor consists, in 
part, of those who have become succumbed in the social struggle 
because their luck was against them or because they were incapable, 
in part, of those, who have become incapable by being born and 
brought up in low conditions. The efforts of society should then, 
in the first place, be directed towards preventing the ranks of the 
poor from constantly increasing by existing injustice making it pos- 
sible to deteriorate healthy and capable human material by throw- 
ing it into poverty and unemployment, and, in the second place, 
towards relieving the pressure of poverty for those who are not 
able to support themselves. A great deal of this kind of aid has for 
its only object to relieve poverty, a part of it aims, however, at re- 
creating the psychic energy which is needed to bring the indivi- 
dual’s productive capacity to the level of that of those individuals 
who subsist on their own work. Between those forms of relief, we 
may call them charitable and educational, there is a deep con- 
trast. The former contains practically an admission, that you do 
not any longer expect the person in question to perform a man’s 
work, while the latter contains a sure expectation, that the person 
who is in receipt of aid will become able to dispense with further 
help and subsist on his own work. But the danger that the aid may 
become a mere relief and prevent the re-creation of psychic energy, 
which makes subsidy superfluous, is imminent. We should steer 
our course between those two rocks; the one which is constituted 
by the fact that the consciousness of being wholly thrown upon 
one’s own resources and to have no expectation of aid, creates des- 
pair and kills the small degree of mental power of which one may 
be in possession, the second, which is constituted by the fact that 
the consciousness of obtaining relief, if one is unable to support 
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oneself, prevents the full evolution of one’s mental energy, and at 
the same time its further growth. 

It is decisive for the progress or decay of future society that this 
problem should be solved. Proudhon’s violent warning against sub- 
sidy and relief, because those were the sure means of tying the lower 
classes in bondage, and the constant efforts of the present time to 
increase subsidy and facilitate the access to it, precisely because it 
is hoped by this means to free the lower classes from the pressure 
of poverty, stand in the deepest contrast to each other. Proudhon 
regarded the system of poor relief as an expression of the fact that 
the relieved persons were considered to be worthless; in the present 
day we regard it as a recognition that the relieved person at one 
time or another has made himself deserving of relief, and that it is 
not his fault, that he has not been able to support himself by honest 
work. Poor relief is thus a method, not without danger, of remedying 
such existing social injustice, as for some reason cannot be abo- 
lished. 

All that we know of the evolution of mental energy supports the 
view, that our various instincts of activity and our control over 
them stand in a direct proportion to the health of our body and the 
capacity of our brain to co-ordinate all the different functions, 
which display themselves at any given moment. The tired brain can- 
not produce the power which is needed for harmonizing all the dif- 
ferent functions, and the efforts to perform them is felt as an agony, 
while the relaxation of such effort is felt as a relief. But to the 
healthy mind this work of harmonization is a source of delight, and 
all the functions of the body operate better when their mutual co- 
ordination is satisfactory. The productive capacity of the brain grows 
by use, our self-control becomes stronger, easier and more produc- 
tive of delight by being used.) We may express this fact by saying 


1) In “La médecine psychologique”, 1923, P. Janet gives an excellent and 
easily accessible description of this fact. See the above description by MacDougall 
of psychic energy. “Just as an explosion of petrol produces quite different 
effects, according as it happens outside or inside a well-built car, thus the same 
chemical processes produce quite different effects according as they occur in 
an unorganized material, in a low amoebe, and in the human brain. In the 
first case they take only the form of transplantations, in the second case they 
serve the purposes of nourishment and propagation, and in man they are trans- 
formed into will and thought.” J. Danysz, La Genése de l’Energie psychique. 
1921, pp. 199 ff. 
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that man becomes more healthy and content, when he is able to 
develop the intellectual energy which is demanded in order to work, 
than by being enabled to lead an existence without purpose or 
effort.?) His only worth as a social being lies in the work which he 
produces, and all measures which serve to make man more capable 
and to augment his mental energy. should be regarded, not as bur- 
dens, which society imposes on the individual, but as points of 
harmony where the interests of individual and society meet. The 
functions of all the various organisms are controlled by the func- 
tions of the brain, which thus preserve the healthy evolution of the 
individual. Not only bodily comforts (such as food, open air, and 
exercise) increase the capacity of the brain, but it may also be 
increased through mental influences. The functions of the brain 
create a physico-chemical state of balance in the organism and new 
possibilities of action, which are as a rule durable, and which 
through their existence modify the physiologic state of balance not 
only of the individual, but also that of his progeny.*) 

The question of how to give man a better brain is one of the 
most important problems involved by our work to create favourable 
social conditions. 


Hygienics of the Race. 


The immense progress of the science of heredity, which has 
taken place of late, leaves no doubt that if it was possible to 
subject man to a breeding control, similar to that to which we 
subject our domestic animals, it would be possible to create a 
human stock with the most desirable qualities.*) The questions 
are; would it be possible to create unanimity as to what quali- 


*) According to Janet one of the characteristic features of nervous diseases 
and disturbances of the balance is the fact that the performance of the many 
social actions of daily life in relation to one’s family and surroundings, demands 
the evolution of such energy as the person in question is not able to produce. 
P. Janet, Opus cit., p. 164. 

*") J. Danysz, Opus cit. pp. 172 ff. Concerning the conditions under which 
the evolution of the individual may influence the dispositions of the progeny 
i. e. where there is a possibility of acquired qualities being inherited, see: W. Jo- 
hannsen, ,,Arvelighed”, 4de Udg. 1923, pp. 81—86; W. Peters Die Vererbung geisti- 
ger Eignschaften und die psychische Konstitution”, 1925, pp. 20—24, 305—319. 

*) G. K. Chesterston, Eugenics and other Evils, 1922. 
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ties were most desirable, and would it be possible to utilize the 
necessary methods of breeding. It would be of less consequence that 
at first we would have to reckon with an incomplete understanding 
of the laws of heredity; the necessary knowledge and routine would 
soon be acquired. 

For the carrying on of a human breeding establishment it would 
not be necessary to fix a common standard for all men. On the con- 
trary, a great number of varieties would certainly prove fortunate. 
The purpose of such breeding would be rather to determine how 
man must not be. Perhaps unanimity might be established as to the 
two main points of our present moral valuation, one being the fact, 
that we condemn those individuals whose mental energy is so poor 
as to give them a narrow and egoistic mind, the state of balance 
of which is so uncertain as to make them act mainly in exitement 
and passion, and as to make them unable to control themselves by 
slow consideration and the use of reason, and the other being the 
fact, that we regard those individuals as unfit whose brains are too 
dull to make them understand what happens around them. It is 
scarcely thinkable, that we in our efforts to improve the human 
stock should strive for anything else but for the augmentation of 
those dispositions which we consider favourable, and for the de- 
crease of those dispositions which we consider unfavourable, and at 
the same time endeavour to create such external conditions as would 
make the favourable dispositions develop as fully as possible. 


Eugenics. 

Within the extremely narrow limits which are drawn by any 
single individual’s personal perception, the consideration of what 
sort of children one may expect to bring into the world influences 
the individual’s attitude towards his duty of propagation. But if 
those considerations are to have any influence on the social stock, 
they should be made on a far wider basis and to a much larger ex- 
tent. The efforts to bring about this state is called “eugenics”. Two 
methods may be adopted. Either man’s self-determination may be 
appealed to by making him clearly see the consequences of his ac- 
tions; he has to determine, whether he is fit to bring children into 
the world, or whether he is likely to bring children into the world 
to meet suffering and will then, instead of receiving thanks that he 
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brought them into the world, become the object of their impre- 
cations. All progress and moral evolution is attached to man’s self- 
determination, and we may expect the best results both for the pre- 
sent generation, whose self-determination is growing much stronger 
and wiser, and for the next generation ween will be the fruit of a 
strongly increased moral power. 

It would be quite another matter if we in distrust of the 
self-control of private individuals would place the decision of the 
question of the breeding of children in the hands of the State.") 
As in all other spheres where it is a question of State or private 
enterprise the thing to be feared would be, if State interference 
would not tend to weaken mental energy. The whole of society is 
based on the fact that man creates society as a safeguard for the 
evolution of his various instincts. A social regulation of the in- 
stinct of propagation has taken place through the legal institution 
of the family, but this regulation is supported and asserted by the 
fact of its being a subordination of the propagation instinct to a 
whole complex of other instincts. A system of propagation, which 
was regulated by the State, would detach this instinct from the 
complex, or it would through the prevention of propagation, so to 
speak, put the individual outside society, and in that case it would 
then only be possible to assert it as one of those means, which 
society demands a right to use in order to protect itself against 
individuals who are injurious to society. But in that case the task 
of improving the human race would have been given up, in so far 
as the fact of preventing the coming into existence of injurious 
forms, is different from that of improving the quality of the rest 
of the stock. 

As soon as society wants to do more by way of eugenics than to 
insert a new paragraph in the penal law, this must be given up, 
as such eugenics would wholly transform the character of social 
life.1) Of how far it is possible to influence human life by artificial 
methods, when the way to biology has once been laid open, the 
interesting book “Daedalus or Science and the Future”, written by 


*) W. Johannsen, Arvelighed. 1923. Chap. XIV. 
*) Cf. William MacDougall’s project for government by the élite. National 
Welfare and National Decay. 1921. 
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J. B. S. Haldane in 1923, is a striking evidence; it will not only be 
possible to decide whether boys or girls are to be born, it will be 
possible to separate the pairing and sexual instinct from propaga- 
tion, and institute an artificial hatching of men, and it will be 
possible to determine whether men in their nature are to be gentle 
or warlike, sagacious or imaginative. In a pamphlet of a similar 
character “Icarus or the Future of Science, 1925”, the eminent ma- 
thematician, philosopher, and sociologist, Bertrand Russell, called 
attention to the danger in investing society with such far-reaching 
authority. A general judgment is always more injurious to the rich- 
ness and variety of life than individual judgments. We place great 
authority in the hands of society, believing that it will be utilized 
in the way we expect; but here as everywhere else, there will instead 
of ideal authorities be average party members, who, if they were 
able to decide what sort of men were to be born, would make pro- 
visions that only staunch party members were born or a population 
who would submit to those in power and obey them, but were in- 
capable of having any will of their own. 

Also the question of the birth-rate occupies the public interest 
to-day. In a few countries like France the citizens’ arbitrary re- 
striction of births has caused a complete disturbance in the position 
of the country towards the neighbouring countries. Countries like 
Germany are threatened by congestion. It is lamented that the 
upper class, which possesses the greatest psychic energy, is particu- 
larly tempted to restrict the number of children, so that the in- 
crease essentially takes place in the masses. The truth of the asser- 
tion that the upper class consists of the best fitted, those who pos- 
sess the most favourable dispositions, may be contested. A pro- 
nounced social circulation is taking place in our societies, men rise 
from the lower class to the upper class, and from this they sink 
once more into the lower class. We should reckon that favourable 
dispositions are evenly distributed throughout the population, in 
such a way that fortunate external conditions are all that is needed 
to make them develop. There is no reason for society to take any 
step in order to secure that it is essentially the upper class that 
brings children into the world. 

Under the impression that an unevenness in the distribution of 
the population exists which may become fatal, Malthus’s old doc- 
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trine becomes once more of significance.') Malthus thought, as we 
saw above, that the population grows at a quicker rate than the 
means of subsistence; by this theory he justified the social condi- 
tions of his age, the fact that a few had taken all the seats at the 
table of life so that those, who came after, had to be content with 
the crumbs or die from starvation. But even though we would ad- 
mit in theory that it was possible that the earth would some time 
become over-populated, this possibility would lie so far in the 
future that we could not reckon with it now, at any rate, it does 
not explain the population problem of the present generation. In 
primitive times abortion and infanticides were practised to a great 
extent. Right up to the present day emigration has subjected new 
localities to habitation. In North America there lived formerly 
only about a million Indians, to-day more than one hundred million 
individuals are living in U. S. A., and in a single State like New 
York there is ample room for more than two hundred millions. But 
since the War emigration has become more difficult and some 
places are actually over-populated. But it is incomprehensible that 
there are still people who believe in Malthus’s doctrine after the 
criticism to which it has been subjected by Spencer, Henry George, 
and Krapotkin. The difficulties to gain a subsistence which may 
arise in different places, are always due to a faulty division of labour 
and not to a shortage of the subsistence. 

Great parts of the earth are only sparsely populated because they 
are harrowed by diseases. The mortality is considerable, and those 
individuals who survive are without energy, unbalanced and unfit 
for any proper social life or regular work. Malaria and intestinal 
worms, besides many other destructive diseases like tuberculosis and 
syphilis, have prevented the colonization of tropical countries. If 
these diseases were once conquered, it would happen, as was the 
case in Panama, that it would suddenly be seen that there was 
abundant space on the earth. The decay of the civilizations of 
Greece, Italy, and Spain was, to a great extent, due to disease. 
Malaria was brought into Greece in the age after Pericles and this 
was the main cause that the Greek nation so suddenly lost its energy. 
As late as in the last war an army of about 800,000 men, which was 


*) K. A. Wieth-Knudsen, Formerelse og Fremskridt. 1908. 
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standing in Macedonia, was made unserviceable by malaria. In 
Italy malaria appeared after the year 200 B. C. and transformed the 
inhabitants of Rome into tired and pleasure-loving individuals, who 
sold themselves to the changing rulers. Only the countries north of 
the Alps have been spared those diseases, and have therefore been 
able to develop an energetic civilization, which has gained them the 
mastery over the world. It is one of the world’s most important 
steps forward, that it has now discovered what is the cause of the 
weakened energy of many tribes, and how it will be possible by 
means of sufficient hygienics to change countries, decimated by 
fever, into healthy and civilized places of habitation.') 

Even though our countries are spared most of the harrowing 
diseases, we have plenty of tasks to solve to keep the energy of the 
nation alive by taking care to suppress the germs of disease. The 
war against tuberculosis will, to a large extent, become a war against 
unhealthy living-places in dark, sunless alleys and damp cellars, 
against insufficient nourishment, and the like. We have only just 
begun seriously to take up those tasks which we meet here; but 
even the small results which have hitherto been reached in this way 
must strengthen us in the belief that the present generation is not 
degenerate and requires to be purged or replaced by a new 
generation. It has sufficient latent energy, and healthy dispositions, 
which only require that the swamps should be drained and the 
middens removed, in order to be transformed into vital energy. 

A special question, which is connected with the whole care of the 
health of the nation, which society takes upon itself, is the question 
of teetotalism.') If it were the case, as is the case with malaria and 
intestinal worms, that drunkenness harrowed the whole population, 
an objection could scarcely be raised to society protecting itself 
against it by prohibition, and wanting to keep it outside its bound- 
aries. But however great misfortunes may be caused by drunken- 
ness, the actual state of affairs is this that the victims are the ex- 
ceptions, and that it rests with each single individual whether he 
wants to resist the temptation of excessive enjoyment of alcoholic 


1) R. Binder, Health and Social Progress, 1920; Major Social Problems. 1920. 
*) J. Héricourt, Les Maladies des Sociétés, 1918; A. Delbriick, Das Alkohol- 
verbot in Amerika. Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsych. u. Sociol. 1925. 
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liquids. If filth and discomfort and cheerlessness have been removed 
from the surroundings of man, so as to make him improve in health, 
the temptation of getting drunk will be reduced and the strength 
to resist the temptation will have increased, so that the responsibili- 
ty may be justly laid on each single individual. It is only possible 
for the idea of prohibition to gain ground in our societies, if we 
underestimate the average individual’s capacity to control himeelf. 
All that is done by means of information and moral education to 
make every single individual understand the dangers attached to 
drunkenness is to the good; but there is no sufficient basis for 
making the State a guardian in this case more than in many other 
cases; to this must be added that it will be impossible to carry 
through prohibition without such minute supervision of every in- 
dividual’s actions as will arouse resistance and irritation in most 
people. 

Through the control of sanitary conditions, which has been men- 
tioned above, man’s mental power will increase. Health displays 
itself in the fact, that man does not think of his body and does not 
notice it much, but is full of interests and takes up his work without 
any feeling of fatigue. But when this task, to make man healthy, 
has been solved, the conditions under which he lives should be made 
so plastic that the power, which has been created, may find an out- 
let. Our societies are however like all organizations apt to become 
so rigid that they prevent the display of power. Everywhere in the 
organic world we meet this state of affairs; structures have been 
formed which at first increase the openings for work, as they faci- 
litate the utilization of new expedients for the employers, but which 
are later on prone to diminish the chances of work by barring the 
way for new uses.’) It is such a rigidity of the structure of the body 
which causes individuals to age; rigidity in the social structure 
causes societies to age. Besides solving the health problem it be- 
comes also the task of society to prevent the social institutions from 
becoming rigid. 


*) H. Klaatech, Die Stellung des Menschen im Naturganzen, Abh. No. XII in 
Die Abstammunggslehre, zwélf gemeinverstindliche Vortrage, 1911; Menneskets 
og Kulturens Opstaaen og Udvikling, translated into Danish by Th. Mathiassen. 
1924. 


Structural Systems. 


The preferential position, which man holds in the animal 
world, is to a large extent due to the fact that the structure of 
his body has preserved a flexibility, which the animals have lost, 
and that man is by this means forced to a number of changing 
adaptations which put his powers of observation, comparison, 
and thinking into operation. Herman Klaatsch imagines him- 
self to have proved that the limbs and organs of the animals were 
developed as extremely well-fitted specialized implements, which 
were able to perform quite definite functions, but were also re- 
stricted to the performance of those functions, while the organs of 
man continued being useful for less circumscribed purposes. In 
this way the animals got advantages on certain points, which made 
it possible for the different species to survive so long as the state 
of the surroundings remained essentially the same; but they paid 
for this advantage by the loss of their possibilities of progress and 
power to adapt themselves to new surroundings. Man, however, 
preserved a flexible nature of his organic structure and was thus 
able to adapt himself to changing circumstances. MacDougall calls 
attention to the fact that the same relation exists between the rigid 
instincts of the animals, which only give little scope for the intellect, 
and man’s more general and indefinite instincts, which allow such 
wide scope for intellect, i. e. judgment and choice.?) Durkheim calls 
attention to the fact that heredity, which acts as a hindrance to the 
free division of labour, plays a precisely different réle among men 
from what it does among the animals, because it does not, as is the 
case among the animals, tie the individuals to certain functions, 
but gives them an increasing capacity to utilize their energy for the 
most various tasks.1) We see the same line of development appear- 
ing in the relation between the primitive languages with their 
numerous terms for special objects and special situations, and the 
more advanced languages with the few general terme and the rich 
and varied compound words for the description of concrete objects. 
Everywhere it involves danger to the course of evolution, if society 
through its organizations forces the individuals into too definitely 


1) William MacDougall, An Outline, pp. 113 ff. 
*) Emile Durkheim, De la division, etc. Liv. Il. Chap. IV. 
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prescribed ways of life. It is the perception of this fact, which is 
expressed in the principle, which we have proved above, that the 
only way of promoting the evolution of society is to give the indi- 
viduals the widest possible sphere of action and to demand that they 
should assert their liberty. 

The question with which we are faced is the question of large 
sc:.le enterprise as compared to small scale enterprise. We disregard 
the trade organizations proper, because they are pure militant or- 
ganizations, and are not in the least based on efforts to promote the 
life of trade. If the hostile relation between employer and worker 
ceases by it being made impossible under cover of the law to carry 
on a systematic robbery by one party of the other party, the trade 
organizations, as they are now, will dissolve spontaneously, and they 
will only subsist as societies for relief and as educational societies, 
the purpose of which is to educate their members and arouse their 
feeling of duty in relation to their work. 

Large scale enterprise is, however, an organization the raison 
d’étre of which is found in its necessity for the most favourable 
development of production. Work is carried on at comparatively 
less expense in the large factory than in the small workshop, the 
waste is less and the machines are better. The social democracy was 
built up on the presupposition, which was regarded as a matter of 
course, that large scale enterprise would conquer and small scale 
enterprise disappear. It is true, that from various quarters objections 
have been raised to this law of accumulation with reference to the 
fact that small scale enterprises are still growing and increasing in 
number. But this objection is evidence of a misunderstanding of the 
question. Small scale enterprises are of a local nature; large scale 
enterprises are to a constantly increasing degree the only ones which 
gain admission to the world-market, to business on a large scale. 
There is, as far as is known to me, only one example of small scale 
enterprises having gained admission to the world-market without 
losing their independence, namely, the Danish co-operative dairies 
and co-operative butcheries. 

But even though this example is so far unique, it shows, that it 
is possible to satisfy the demands of the world-market without sur- 
rendering the individual independence of small scale enterprise. 
The world-market demands that the seller should be able to deliver 
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(mass production), and that he should be able to deliver the quality 
which the purchaser desires. Danish co-operative farming has ful- 
filled those conditions by collecting the raw material from many 
small producers and preparing it under one authority according to 
industrial methods. The independence of the small holding depends 
on the procuring of the raw products; but the individuality is of 
no importance in the industrial preparation. Is it possible that there 
might also in other spheres be room for small scale undertakings 
in the form of independent businesses which have a chance of being 
admitted to the world-market? 

The necessary condition must be that the many places of manu- 
facture (the small workshops) are able to work in such a uniform 
manner as to make it possible for them to have a common business 
office, which receives orders, but which has nothing to do with 
production. It is possible to fulfil this condition under the pro- 
ductive conditions of to-day. It is, for instance, impossible to tell 
whether a tin has been made in this or that workshop. One single 
workshop is only able to guarantee the deliverance of one hundred 
tins, but one hundred workshops may undertake a common delivery 
of ten thousand pieces. 

In the second place, it is a necessary condition that the many 
small workshops should be able to carry on production, at less work- 
ing-expenses than the large factory. So long as steam remained the 
working-power, this was impossible. The large factories are the pro- 
ducts of the steam-engine. But with the use of electricity, it is 
possible, to a large extent, to carry through the splitting up of the 
factory into many minor workshops, and thus the collective working 
is made cheaper. It is thus possible to talk of a transition from large 
scale enterprise to small scale enterprise, and there is no doubt 
that the latter offers the most favourable conditions to the free 
division of labour. 

In most cases it is not only a question of production, but also 
of fitting one branch of production into another. One wheel must 
catch on to another wheel, and everything should be prepared in 
such a way, that there is no waste of time and no conflict or confu- 
sion. The navvy’s work, the mason’s work, and the carpenter’s work, 
etc., should fit into each other when a house is to be built, each 
piece of work is to be given a certain period for performance, one 
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piece of work should not wait for the other to be performed. But 
this circumstance does not involve that the individual pieces of 
work become dependent on the person who acts as manager and 
organizer; a number of well-thought-out mutual agreements and 
mutual confidence are the only necessary conditions in order that 
good faith may be maintained. There are those who regard compul- 
sory agreements as safer than free agreements, but experience shows 
the opposite to be the case. It is owing to the existing state of 
coercion that the workers’ dislike of the employers so often makes 
it impossible to have a work performed in the course of any fixed 
period, and that it has become a kind of religion to many workers 
to perform the least possible work in compensation for the wages 
they receive.’) 

Many collective enterprises like, for instance, Henry Ford’s fac- 
tories in their latest stage of development cannot be divided into 
smal] enterprises, their existence being only rendered possible by 
the worker being as far as possible made into an automaton. Such 
enterprises require, if they are not to decay into slavery and work- 
ing tedium, that a morality, which is based on the demands which 
the small scale enterprise makes on the individual, should prevail. 
The relation between worker and employer should in full reality 
and not only on paper be based on a free contract, i. e. each party 
should have a chance of going elsewhere, if the conditions do not 
satisfy them. This was already the case in the primitive pastoral 
societies. The leader of the horde, who decided the migrations to 
the new pastures and determined the work of each separate member 
of the horde, was subject to no other restriction of his arbitrary 
will, than the risk, which he incurred, if he was unreasonable, of 
the members of his horde dispersing and joining another horde.) 
Every working administration which is not to stereotype and debar 
the chances of work, should be of such a voluntary nature; this 
fact is best expressed by the circumstance that it is not the large 
scale enterprise, but the small scale enterprise which is the prevail- 
ing form of trade. 

But the perception of this circumstance is also bound to lead to 
a denunciation of the State’s interference with trade. State manage- 


*) J. E. Barker, Economic Statesmanship, 1918, pp. 128 f. 
*) C. N. Starcke, Die primitive Familie, p. 63. 
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ment will always promote large scale enterprise at the expense of 
small scale enterprise; it will create large and rigid organizations. 
The social democratic party takes up an unfavourable attitude to- 
wards small scale enterprise, precisely because it cannot be brought 
under a central administration. 

All that leads towards large scale enterprise, leads at the same time 
towards State administration. Most of the reasons which are ad- 
duced in defence of large scale enterprise, may also be adduced in 
favour of State administration. 

All experience of the advantages involved in small scale enterprise 
will, on the other hand, be just as many reasons against large 
scale enterprise. The citizens should be allowed to carry on their 
businesses at their own will, the State is only to be the general 
guardian of law. 


Education. 


One of the spheres within which the right of State interference 
has been asserted most strongly is that of education. From many 
quarters it is regarded as one of the greatest advances of civilization 
that both the children’s education and adult education have become 
vested in the State.?) This view is quite plausible, when we regard 
the educational establishments as necessary links in social life, like 
high-roads and railways. We would regard that society as being 
badly governed, in which high-roads and lines of traffic were left 
to decay; in the same manner we would consider it an evidence of 
deficient evolution, if the citizens’ access to education was hampered 
and the system of education insufficient. 

It is the object of the school to instil knowledge in the growing 
generation and develop its capacity to acquire knowledge and to 
work in a regular, connected fashion. The growing generation 
should be enabled later on in life to acquire the technical know- 
ledge which it needs. 

But it is also the object of the school to initiate the growing ge- 
neration into what we may call the spiritual technique of society. The 
physical technique which has enabled us to develop our means of 
transport and trade, and our industry, is the sine qua non of the 
power which man has gained over nature. But besides this a spi- 


') B. Russell, Principles of Social Research, 1916, p. 147, 
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ritual technique develops in the structure of our society, which con- 
sists of social ideas, which form the basis of our legal system, our 
valuation of art and science, our knowledge of our national history, 
and the moral standards which form the norms of our individual 
lives. This spiritual technique is in any age an expression of the 
control which we have gained over ourselves. It strengthens our 
moral force perhaps to a still greater degree than physical technique 
increases our economic powers. The more definite the spiritual 
traditions are, the more easily we find the right course for the 
spending of our spiritual power. But here as everywhere else it 
holds good that the danger is extremely great, that the structure 
shall become too rigid. If the power of adaptation dies, we are on 
the road to die from old age spiritually. 

What is the part which is played by the school in this, and how 
is a choice to be made between the regular educational system of 
the State and free, individual small scale education? 

The school relieves the home of a burden in taking upon itself 
a task, which the home has no time or capacity to perform. This 
is not the place to examine, how this task should be defined or per- 
formed; attention shall only be called to the conditions, which have 
made the authorities take over the task and institute it as a large 
scale undertaking. 

As far as the instillation of knowledge is concerned only one 
single circumstance places the large scale undertaking in a more 
favourable position than the small scale undertaking, this is with 
regard to material, collections of different kinds, and manual work- 
shops for carpentry. They are only used a few hours by every form, 
and it is therefore impossible for the small school to provide them 
or make them as good and complete as is possible for the big school, 
where the great number of forms utilize the material to a fuller 
extent. We may compare this to the technical expression which we 
use of a machine when we say that it is “working without load”. 
But this consideration only plays any réle worth mentioning in the 
towns, and not in the parish schools. And the schools in the towns 
might on this point make a different arrangement, instead of in- 
corporating the small schools in the forms of a big school. 

By merging the small schools into the forms of a big school we 
put a stop to the difference which the small schools might display 
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in the use of the existing material, i. e. in their demands for the 
acquisition of knowledge. We here meet the first serious conflict 
between those two systems. There are those who find great ad- 
vantages in the small schools with their different individualities, 
there are others who regard the uniformity found in the big schools 
as the object which should be aimed at, taking it for granted that 
it is always the best possible which is reached. The campaign against 
the small schools becomes a fight against indifference and medio- 
crity. But it is only possible to maintain this point of view, if we 
take it for granted that the homes themselves are indifferent to the 
quality of the school, and that the control of the quality of the 
teaching, which is given, should be vested in the authorities, if 
need be, in public authorities which stand outside the homes. The 
small private school may be an expression of the interest of the 
parents in their children’s education, and in that case, the different 
individualities of the small schools may mean an advantage in cul- 
ture, which is missed in the big schools. The more the big schools 
supersede the influence of the homes, the weaker becomes the in- 
terest which the homes take in the organization of the school, and 
the more justified becomes the big school, when it expresses a lack 
of confidence in the homes. 


But all over the world it has been seen that the competition be- 
tween big schools and small schools, between State (board) schools 
and private schools has been based on the attitude which the 
school takes up to what we call the spiritual technique. It is re- 
ligous or social views which claim a right to decide the spiritual 
life, which is to prevail in the school to which the parents are to 
entrust their children. On the basis of this consideration the 
question of a big school or a small school becomes the question 
of the equal right of the various views of life to make themselves 
felt. Every monopolized school, and a big school will always be a 
monopolized school, will be synonymous with the prevalence of a 
definite view of life to the exclusion of all others, a view which 
does not prevail by means of its own inherent power, but by means 
of the support it receives from society. 

The big school or the State (board) school is to stand as the great 
evidence that we are all equal members of the same society. The 
campaign against the small schools or the private schools has been 
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a link in the class warfare. The feeling of social solidarity was to 
be strengthened by everybody having been educated in the same 
school. Furthermore the access to this common school was to be 
open to all, and this would only be possible, if it was free to all and 
society defrayed all expenses from the common funds. The children’s 
education, it was maintained, was not to be dependent on the pa- 
rents’ purse. 

Nobody can overlook the fact that the campaign of the schools 
has been an extremely important link in the class warfare, and also 
in the struggle between religious and social views of life. The board 
school was instituted in Denmark in 1814 as a modest aid for those 
who were not lucky enough to be able to attend other schools; in 
the country it became a school for ordinary people, in the towns a 
school for the proletariat. To-day it is the necessary basis of all 
teaching, in the country a real people’s school, in the towns an in- 
fants’ school of so high a standing that no private school is able to 
compete with it. But if everybody was to have a right to send his 
children to the board school and perhaps was even forced to do so, 
the school would have to take into consideration the different views 
of life which are found in the various homes, and strive not to 
violate the parents’ feelings. If it was not possible to find a com- 
mon idea, on which everybody agreed, the object of the big school 
as an organ of the common management would be frustrated. It is 
impossible that religion should become such a common property, 
and it should therefore be separated from the school; but to de 
clare religion to be a private affair is only another way of saying 
that it is a matter of no importance from a social point of view. It 
would be possible to place the feeling of solidarity as the uniting 
factor, if all classes within society agreed that the regard for the 
welfare of society should take precedence over everything else. But 
if each social class regards the welfare of society as synonymous with 
its own welfare, this expedient is excluded, and the big school be- 
comes, not a means of arousing the spirit of solidarity in everybody, 
but a means of subjugating the minds into obedience to the existing 
social order already in youthful years. As has been shown in our 
descriptions, the object is not to strengthen society by making the 
members uniform, but it is, on the contrary, to make society into a 
system in which each single individuality gets its own place and 
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value.) The task of society cannot be the suppression of the indi- 
viduals, it must be the evolution of them, it being impossible to 
secure social progress and social solidarity by any other method. 

The big school enforces uniformity and suppresses the individu- 
alities; only in the small schools is it possible to give the necessary 
scope to the differences, and the society which cherishes the small 
school will by doing so show that it has confidence in its citizens, 
and the citizens’ love for society will grow, because the whole life 
of the gregarious instinct is dependent on the safety which we seek, 
in order to be able to live our life under the freest possible evolution 
of our circulation instincts. 

Perhaps it might be said that the object of the school is to train 
the growing generation in the mental technique rather than in ma- 
terial technique. The making of character has therefore been re- 
garded as its principal task. The most important means in the 
moulding of character must be to train the children in making a 
choice and coming to a decision. But it is only possible to do so 
in a satisfactory manner in the home and in the small schools; the 
big school is an impediment to the cherishing of real self-determin- 
ation. 

Religion. 


These considerations lead us on to a fuller understanding of the 
struggle between religious and social views of life, which is such a 
prominent feature to-day. It is the war against dogmas and the 
socially powerful church institutions, which has led to a fight 
against the absolute government of the world of which God was to 
be the expression. The belief in God and the belief in a ruling 
order of the world, which leads the good to victory and punishes 
the wicked, and determines what is good and what is evil, inde- 
pendent of human whims, independent of casual circumstances of 
time, is in reality the same.’) When the age wants to discard re- 
ligion, because it is impossible to maintain the belief in the exist- 


*) In this place I shall refer to MacDougall’s statement, “Now prudent con- 
trol of an impulse implies a much higher type of mental organisation, a much 
greater degree of mental integration, than is implied by the mere inhibition of 
an impulse through fear”. An Introduction, p. 285. 

7) H. Kelsen, Das Problem der Souveranitéit und die Theorie des Volks- 
rechts, 1920, p. 21. 
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ence of God in the face of natural science, this is only another way 
of expressing the fact, that we imagine that natural science will 
teach us that there are no values in Nature, that good and evil have 
the same chances in Nature. But this view is mistaken. We saw 
above how Carver took up the view set forth by Descartes, that Na- 
ture in her fixed lawful form is God’s idea of the world, and teaches 
us what is good and what is evil, what has the necessary conditions 
of thriving eternally and what is doomed to die. It is not natural 
science which has killed God, but men’s decreasing desire to give 
the principles which they want to carry through in society and in 
their own lives, an eternal and unchangeable validity. Man allows 
himself to be more and more seduced by the idea that prudent cal- 
culation, regard for the moment, etc. may replace an unconditional 
sense of duty and honesty. We maintain proudly that the time has 
come when we need no longer put our trust in God, but have taken 
affairs into our own hands. But are we right in thus trusting our- 
selves? We are not competent to manage our own affairs if we do 
not build on something which stands immovable whether we want 
it or not, something which we may not violate without being 
wrecked ourselves. It is only a superficial consideration, which in 
our egoism may find a sufficient basis of our morality. The indi- 
vidual’s egoism is only restricted by the group to which he belongs. 
And the egoism of the group is only restricted by the larger group, 
the individual nation by the respect for that something which com- 
prehends all nations and is greater than each single nation. We may 
call that thing humanity, but this is an empty and abstract term, as 
we cannot catch sight of the common goal towards which all na- 
tions are striving except by seeing it in the form of the laws of God, 
which bind them all, and cause each of them to have the same 
set of leading ideas, or to decay. If the belief in a common God, 
i. e. our profound, unconditional obedience to those leading ideas, 
falls away, the ideas cease to bind us; we interpret them as we think 
fit, we lose the capacity to stand up with any strength against all 
the egoism and class fanaticism which are apt to seize the leading 
places in society. 

God is the strong foundation of the individual who wants to pre- 
serve his own opinion independent of the opinions of the day, or 
to value the existing legal order, whether it is as it ought to be, or 
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whether it is only a prevailing system of power. It is without pur- 
pose to institute a big school, a school which is common to all and 
administrated by the public authorities, in order to secure the 
prevalence of a certain religion. Religion passes from the homes 
to the schools, and not vice versa. A State (board) school will be 
incompatible with religious liberty in the homes. The big State 
(board) school becomes, however, the most useful means, if we want 
to disregard the religion of the homes. If this is done successfully, 
the consequences will not fail to assert themselves; the desire for 
power will everywhere supersede the desire for justice. 


Democracy and Government by the Majority. 


How great the danger is to society, if the great medium of control 
of all our actions, which we call God, is replaced by our own shrewd 
exploitation of the existing situation, is best seen in the forms as- 
sumed by political life. Under a struggle against privileges, political 
democracy grows up as the positive expression of the maxim that 
there should be no privileges, but it begins by elevating itself into 
a privileged aristocracy, in asserting the right of the majority to be 
the lawful form in which it is possible for the desire for power to 
make itself the master of justice. It was under a fight against the 
kingdom by the grace of God or against an aristocracy by the grace 
of God that democracy gained its way onward, and, looked at from 
this point of view, we should notice how its victory has gone hand 
in hand with the tendencies of the age that are hostile to religion. 
The will of the people becomes the only accessible expression of 
the will of God (vox populi vox Dei); but the fact that the will of 
the people itself is just as secret and difficult to discover as that 
of God, and the fact that the only opinion possible to ascertain 
is that to which fifty-one per cent of the citizens agree, make 
the legal means of determining the judicial order of society 
the sum of all that sets a crowd of people or the feelings of a crowd 
in movement; and how far this is from offering security for teaching 
society what is just, we need waste no words on proving.') Without 
a profound conviction that democracy has a deep religious found- 
ation, that it is the immediate expression of our all being the children 


1) R. Michels, Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demokratie, 
1911, Kap. 1 & 2. 
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of God, and of all our differences being nothing as compared to this 
fundamental likeness, it is impossible to understand how anybody 
should dare to place the fate of society in the hands of the majority. 
The power of government may be entrusted to the few who are 
capable of governing, but the danger that private interests shall 
prevail with those in power is far less than the danger that they 
should prevail with those who make the laws.?) A society which 
always governed itself wisely would need no government, but the 
prevailing system of government seems to exclude the possibility 
of the people giving itself a government. Democracy must take man’s 
sense of justice for granted, in spite of all his lust of power and 
greed. But how is it possible to reconcile this belief in man with 
the experience gained from the system of party government and 
government by the majority ?*) The government should enforce the 
social will of the whole population; but when party division itself 
shows this will to be divided, and government gets its mandate from 
the majority, it seems at the outset to be an insoluble task to make 
the government the representative of the social will. 

There is surely no way out so long as the parliamentary machinery 
remains an expression of the discordance of the people instead of 
being an expression of its unity. The statement which was made by 
Bagehot fifty years ago, still holds good. “It is the decisive point 
whether society can bear discussion”. The fixed set of habits, in- 
terests, etc., which keeps society together, cannot suddenly be broken 
up without everything being dissolved; it should be possible to fit 
the new into the old as a well-reasoned and recognized variation. 
This happens by means of discussions, where argument is opposed 
to argument, and where the points of view of the opponent are 
gradually assimilated by oneself. But the debates which are car- 
ried on in that parliament which has been constituted by party 
election, are, as Graham Wallas pointed out, not discussions, but 
struggles of wills. The point is not to convince the opposite party or 
to be willing to be convinced oneself. The point is to have a firm 


*) J. J. Rousseau, Le contrat social. L. II. Chap. IV. 

2) G. Simmel, Soziologie, pp. 194 ff. The belief in the majority is not a belief 
in the right of numbers, but a belief in the fact that the social will (that which 
Rousseau calls “volonté générale”) expresses itself in the people as a whole, 
and is therefore more easily perceived in the majority. 
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intention of carrying one’s will through. Actions and not arguments 
are the decisive factors, and the political future of a party depends 
on the results which it attains. Even though only a part of the people 
support the party in the beginning, the knowledge that everything 
is thriving under its management will from all quarters be taken as 
evidence that it is right in its principles. Solidarity, which con- 
stitutes the strength of every people, will grow, when the feeling of 
security is growing externally together with the feeling of being 
able to repulse encroachments, and internally together with the 
liberty of the citizens, liberty being not one citizen’s right to threaten 
his fellow-citizen, but each single citizen’s security against encroach- 
ments.') 

The danger of party government is not found in the fact that its 
existence depends on what it performs and not on its arguments. 
The danger lies in the fact that a long time may pass before 
the actual consequences of the actions of a government become 
manifest, and that it is perhaps then impossible to repair the de- 
structive consequences of those actions. The danger lies in the fact 
that everybody carries on the struggle from the point of view of 
his party. The reason why all class warfare is judged to be hostile 
to society is the fact that it makes the ears of both parties deaf to 
the arguments of the opposite party, and that the advantages which 
a class gains momentarily are regarded as advantages gained by 
society. If, e. g. socialism is to make any justified claim on adhesion, 
it must make the class which has promoted it permanently in a 
better situation. Our passions are aroused by the influence of our 
party or class and we judge only from momentary circumstances, 
and are unable to use our reason as the only instrument which may 
tell us something of the future. We feel poverty, we suffer from want 
of light and air, from insufficient nourishment, and from a feeling 
of insecurity for to-morrow and for our old age. In bitterness at all 
this suffering we raise the class warfare in order by force to gain a 
more reasonable part of the good things of life. We exult, when we 
gain political power and obtain these good things. We ignore the 
question of whether we have deserved them. Is it possible that 


1) F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Democracy at the Crossway, 1918; Brougham Villiers, 
Modern Democracy. A Study in Tendencies, 1912; Ch. H. Pearson, National 
Life and Character. 1913. 
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society may provide them without being ruined, if we do not render 
anything in compensation for what we get? The future will show 
if socialism or its opponents are right, not by the arguments pro and 
con being weighed more carefully, but by seeing whether society is 
going to thrive or decay. We will never be able to ensure ourselves 
completely against mistakes, but we ought to strive to do so to the 
greatest possible extent. Our political democratic system is not 
favourable for this purpose, precisely because it is based on struggle 
and not on unity. The minute discussion which is carried on con- 
cerning capitalism versus socialism, concerning a free life of trade 
versus a life of trade that is regulated by the State or by society, 
will not influence the course of evolution to any extent worth men- 
tioning; it is the private interests which will try how much they 
may achieve. But this is playing a risky game, and it is to be 
desired that the arguments pro and con might become of greater 
significance. 

There is no doubt that a society which hampers the free division 
of labour goes to meet its ruin, that a society which weakens the 
harmonious relation between our gregarious instinct and our in- 
stincts of circulation, will dissolve into conflict or sink into inertia. 
This is bound to happen, whether we want it or not. But is it 
possible to make capital give up its tyrannical greed or to make 
socialism increase the working hours in order to avert those social 
consequences? 


The only way in which this miracle might happen, would be, if 
we in the political unions might discuss matters on the basis of a 
common desire to reach the best possible result, and not on the 
basis of the contrariness of the conflicting desires of the classes. The 
immense difference, which exists between violent debates and peace- 
ful discussions of special questions, is evident to everybody. The 
former are futile; they do not induce any of the parties to change 
their opinions, they only make each party realize its strength more 
clearly; what one wins, the other loses. But the latter are fruitful. 
All meet in order to promote a question, to arrange a question of 
trade as favourably as possible, to solve a question of traffic, to 
constitute a scientific association as advantageously as possible; 
nobody has any preconceived opinion which he wants to carry 
through, he entertains only more or less distinct views as to how 
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the matter in question ought to be approached. The mind of every 
single individual is open to the arguments of his fellows; the 
opinions of everybody modify themselves in the course of the dis- 
cussion, and the final result becomes the sum of the honest convic- 
tions of all; it is the cause which conquers, and everybody sees his 
advantage in this. 


The New State. 


The idea of replacing the casual interests of the moment by such 
a group government is in reality a revival of the ideas of Godwin. 
Its object is to construct the State on the basis of the individual 
parishes and districts, the small groups being the living unities, and, 
through the union of these, larger groups are formed until the 
national State is reached. M. P. Follett has attempted to describe 
what would be the nature of such a social organization in his book 
“The New State”.') It is in reality written from the point of view 
of the same train of ideas of which Duguit made himself the spokes- 
man; social authority rests neither in the parts or in the whole, 
but in their interplay. It is not the parts which, to a certain extent, 
relinquish authority for the benefit of the whole, or the whole 
which transfers a certain degree of authority to the parts; the whole 
and the parts constitute in reality a unity, and the parts operate 
at times through the whole, the whole at times through the parts. 
The wholes, the States, the Nations have no chance of surviving, if 
they are not in their natures federations. The first thing, which 
each member of a federative government should learn, is that the 
interests of the whole or the parts, or the interests of the various 
parts, should not be staked against each other.”) 

This seems to be a fantastic ideal. Already in a small district union 
the individual peculiar interests will make themselves felt to the 
detriment of or within the sphere of the district interests. The 
question whether a tramway is to be laid through the street in 
which I live, or through that in which my neighbour lives, sets all 
the peculiar interests into operation, and each citizen will try by 
every means at his disposal to gain the other members of the union 


*) M. P. Follett, The New State, 1918. New Impression, 1920, p. 299. 
*) M. P. Follett, The New State, pp. 166 ff. 
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in favour of the opinion which is in his interest. From the very 
beginning private interests conceal themselves in the form of group 
interests. But precisely this fact is the important point; in the 
group’s discussion of a matter there is no question of gaining prose- 
lytes, but only of elucidating the matter as thoroughly as possible. 
During this discussion the different opinions will be welcomed pre- 
cisely because they serve to open up new vistas of possibilities. The 
group is not a platform of canvassing or a voting-machine, but a 
place where the citizen’s way of voting is being prepared in his 
own mind. Everything which makes the individual impervious to 
pertinent considerations that are being discussed in the group, 
like, for instance, private interests, party feeling, etc. makes him also 
unfit to partake in the group life. It is very few people who will 
be able to partake in real group discussions, without their narrow- 
mindedness, their egoism, their party blindness being, so to speak, 
shaken. Their social consciousness grows and will soon make itself 
felt, so that the individual everywhere, where he is to give his vote, 
votes under the influence of what he thinks right and proper as 
regards the case in question, and not according to party orders. 
There are, however, certain difficulties which hamper such free 
personal voting on individual questions. In the case of most votings 
it will not be a matter of one single question, but of several connected 
questions; it is impossible to change party every day, or to change 
it with each new question which arises; free voting leads into 
vagueness, while voting by party gives firmness and organization.') 
M. P. Follett cherishes the conviction that all these difficulties will 
disappear, if the discussions which precede the voting are complete- 
ly free, determined by the group and not by the party. If, as is the 
case now, each party represented its own set of interests, and sent 
its candidates to Parliament, it would be futile to believe that the 
candidates would be able to find each other there. In that case, it 
will be incumbent on each party to win, but not to find out the 
truth. Fruitful co-operation must take place before the elections 
for parliament. We have no use for parliaments which abound with 
conflicting interests. The opinions of the groups have become too 
crystallized at the time their representatives are sent up to Parlia- 


1) M. P. Follett, Opus cit., pp. 218 ff. 
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ment, and have often been hardened into prejudices.1) Therefore 
everything should be done in order to prevent this hardening as 
long as possible, and to make it a habit and necessity to everybody 
to live his life to its full extent, in such a way as to make it fit into 
all the various group interests which make all humanity one great 
entirety, which has need of and does not suppress their individual 
peculiarities. I am myself whole and undivided, I am a link of my 
group whole and undivided; I am through my group a link of a 
larger group, the State, whole and undivided. I am everywhere and 
for ever myself wholly and fully, rising from height to height, al- 
ways higher, always my whole self rising.”) 

In this group life is found the right proportion between all in- 
terests, the gregarious instinct and the instincts of circulation. No 
private purpose attains its full force, when it is not seen as contribut- 
ing to general welfare, in such a way as to make it possible for the 
individual with all his powers and understanding to make himself 
the spokesman of it within the group; and no purpose of the group 
is of any value, if it does not make life freer and fuller for the single 
individual. What we call a herd, a crowd, kills the individualities 
and provides the most unfavourable conditions for intellect; bat the 
group makes stringent claims on the intellect of each single in- 
dividual and adds, so to speak, one cubit to his stature. The party, 
which counts votes, is a herd, and the party leaders are whips, and 
their interest is to make the party into a well-oiled voting machine. 
It should be the aim to replace the party by the group, and this is 
only possible if we are able to carry through a true democracy in 
such a way as to make the aim of each single individual the contri- 
bution he may be able to make to the welfare of the whole of 
society, he having perceived that his liberty and personality does 
not consist in his isolation, but in his connection with society.’) 

This is the true essence of democracy.') Democracy is not a form 
of government or of the social life of individuals, who according to 
their natures are alien to each other. It is not a form of government 
directed by the lower classes against the upper classes, but a form 
of government in which everybody is valued according to the har- 


*) Opus cit., p. 308. 
*) Opus cit., p. 319. 
*) Opus cit, pp. 150, 178, 231. 
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mony between his own interests and the interests of the whole 
which he represents. Neither the rich nor the poor have per se any 
special privileges to maintain, our attitude towards them is only 
decided by the deepest possible understanding of the conditions of 
social life. We disapprove of the poor man’s attempt to profit at the 
cost of society, just as much as of the egoism of the rich man. 

But such a future in which we all meet on an equal footing for 
common descussion in our various groups, their organizations, can- 
not be realized when mutual distrust prevails. Instead of fear of our 
fellow-men, mutual confidence should prevail.?) This confidence is 
rooted in the existence of the group life itself, which in some people 
is based on sentiment, in others on intellectual claims, but it never 
gains absolute power, until an organization has been created which 
secures the free evolution of the instincts of circulation at the same 
time as it prevents them from colliding. Liberty is the necessary 
condition of confidence; only where liberty is possible may men live 
safely together. We do not measure liberty by the number of limits 
which we draw to the interference of the State, but by the legal 
order which enables ourselves to fill our place among our fellow- 
men. 


Abolition of Class Warfare and Race Struggle. 


On this possibility of instituting a free and just society, the 
strength of which is a living feeling of unity, depends our future. 
It is necessary in order to create security for the small nations 
against the great powers, but it is still more necessary in order to 
secure the future of the European race. The superiority of the 
European race is due to its military power, its machines and its 
organization. The day is not far off when the coloured races will 
have learned to use the white man’s weapons and machines. By the 
force of their numbers they will be able to overthrow the rule of 
the white men and ruin their countries through plundering, or they 
will by means of industrial competition be able to destroy the 
sources of riches which the white men have hitherto imagined 
themselves to possess in their industry. It is to be feared that the 


*) Opus cit. Chap. XIX. 
*) Opus cit., p. 341. 
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coloured races will continue being satisfied with the low wages 
which correspond to their present state of dependence and low 
standard of living. They will through industrial competition also 
compel the working-classes of the European countries to be content 
with modest wages, and in this way our whole civilization will be 
destroyed. But there is no actual foundation for this train of ideas: 
for nothing would be able to support such a large world industry. 
as that which would grow up, when all nations learned to use our 
machines, except an increase in consumption all over the world. It 
is impossible to debar the nations from consumption in the long 
run without killing industry itself. It is possible that diseases, as 
has been mentioned above, may for interminable ages prevent the 
coloured races from shaking off the rule of the white man; but we 
strive to conquer these diseases, and the day on which this 
happens the coloured nations will vent a terrible stream of bitter- 
ness and hatred all over the world,?) if we have not before then 
taught them that the superiority of one nation over another does 
not consist in power to plunder, but in power to lead it onward in 
prosperity and security. 

Low wages constitute a brutal injustice, as they are synonymous 
with the exclusion of the worker from a reasonable share of the 
goods of civilization. But for the promotion of industry it is not 
necessary that low wages like a dark shadow should accompany the 
dazzling light of the world industry. It is the avaricious monopoliza- 
tion of land, which enslaves the workers and destroys all feeling 
of solidarity between them and their employers. If we in our own 
civilization have failed to exercise justice and prevent violence and 
transgression, we should not expect thie civilization to be able to 
assert itself as a world civilization. The only weapon by means of 
which we may expect lastingly to subject the whole world to us, is 
the vital force of the ideals of justice and solidarity, which alone 
is able to produce harmony between our gregarious instinct and the 
whole set of circulation instincts which constitute our existence. 
If trade continues to be a form of mutual robbery the consequences 
are sure to appear. The numerous local warfares, which have been 
produced by trade through the ages, will, when trade itself becomes 


1) Ch. H. Pearson, National Life and Character, 1913, p. 141. 
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organized on a world standard, become world wars, in the sanguin- 
ariness of which all civilization will be laid waste. Only if trade 
assumes the form of a system of mutual service, under which one 
man does not block the way of his fellow, and under which the ac- 
cess to the labour market is open to all on equal terms, will the 
internal struggle in our societies be replaced by peace and security, 
and by increased power. 
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